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“It Ils No Longer |... “ 
G. Augustine Ellard, S.J. 


NE of the most magnificent and highly inspiring 

O sentences in the writings of St. Paul is the following: 

“With Christ I am nailed to the cross; it is no longer 

I that live, but Christ that liveth in me. So far as I live now 

in the flesh, I live by faith in the Son of God, who loved me 
and delivered himself for me (Galatians 2:20).* 

Among the ancient Galatians in Asia Minor to whom 
these words were first addressed, there must have been some 
who wondered what in the world St. Paul meant by them. 
It was evident that he had not been crucified with Jesus and 
the two thieves, and that he was still among the living and 
very active—in fact, anything but dead. Nor was it clear 
how it could be said that Christ was living in him. 

There are—perhaps there are many—good Christians 
today who could repeat this proud boast of St. Paul with 
respect to themselves if only they understood it. But it 
seems so far from the truth to them that they feel that, 
whatever it means, it cannot be more than some farfetched 
oriental figure of speech. Not understanding it, they can- 
not use it or draw inspiration from it. Perhaps a brief 
consideration of the text will contribute to a wider under- 
standing of it, and open out some of the immense inspira- 
tional possibilities that it contains. 

Baptism involves a certain mystical death, as well as 
the beginning of a new life. “Know ye not, that as many 
of us as were baptized unto Christ Jesus, we were baptized 
unto his death? We were buried therefore with him 
through this baptism unto death, that as Christ was raised 


1New Testament texts in this article are from the Westminster Version. 
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from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also 
should walk in newness of life. ... For this we know, 
that our old man hath been crucified with him, in order 
that our sinful body may be brought to naught, and our- 
selves no longer be slaves to sin.... Now if we have died 
with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him... 
Even thus do ye reckon yourselves to be dead to sin, but 
living to God in Christ Jesus’’ (Romans 6:3-11). 

Suppose that one of those old Galatians, after being a 
sinner ‘from among the Gentiles,’”” was converted midway 
through life, and that previously his moral character had 
been that of a typical pagan of those times. “Then from 
birth he had been infected with the taint of original sin, 
and presumably, as the years progressed, he added to that 
many personal sins of his own. Such was his old life, at 
best alienated from God, and merely natural or human; 
and at the worst, quite sinful and corrupt. When he was 
converted and baptized, that kind of life came to an end. 
It gave way to a new form of life, that characteristic of the 
regenerated, engrafted upon the true vine and vivified by it, 
incorporated into the Mystical Body of Christ and vitalized 
by it, and sharing in that participation of the divinity 
which leads to life and bliss eternal in heaven. During his 
later years our ancient Galatian could say that his old moral 
and spiritual self had been replaced by a new one, given 
to him by Christ and regulated by Christ. 

In this minimum sense every Christian in the state of 
grace can say that he no longer lives his own life, that is, a 
merely natural and sinful one, the only life that is all his 
own, and that now Christ infuses into him something of 
His supernatural and divine life. At least in the essentials 
of his moral and spiritual life, his judgments and attitudes 
of will agree with those of Christ. Of the circulation, so 
to speak, of the divine life-giving sap from the vine into 
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the branch, he cannot be conscious; of his deliberate assimi- 
lation of Christ’s ways of thinking and willing he will of 
course be quite aware. 

In a much richer and more meaningful sense the perfect 
Christian has ceased to live his own old life, and lets Christ 
live in him, determining, like a new vital principle, the 
course of his activities. For with him “‘to live is Christ and 
to die is gain’’ (Philippians 1:21). 

In the first place, the perfect Christian lets Christ guide 
his thoughts and judgments as completely as possible. ‘‘As 
a man thinks in his heart, so is he.’’ He makes Christ’s out- 
look upon all things his own. He has “‘the mind of Christ” 
(I Corinthians 2:16). He appropriates the sentiments of 
Christ Jesus: ‘Let that mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus’ (Philippians 2:5). His ideas and views are 
not those of the worldling, nor those of the mediocre Chris- 
tian who shows more or less of the secular mentality about 
him. His constant endeavor is that there be total harmony 
between his mind and that of Christ. His faith he makes as 
full and vivid and realistic as possible, sharing thus in some 
sense in the vision of Christ: ‘‘So far as I live now in the 
flesh, I live by faith in the Son of God, who loved me and 
delivered himself for me’’ (Galatians 2:20). He cultivates 
the intellectual virtues of Christ. In his wisdom he views 
all things, persons, and events in relation to God, and he 
tries to see them as God sees them. His prudence enables 
him promptly and accurately to discern the divine plan and 
to decide practically what he should do in accordance with 
God’s wishes. In a word, he makes his own, as far as pos- 
sible, the mentality and ideology of Christ. 

Mindful of that supremely important practical prin- 
ciple of Christ, ‘“Where thy treasure is, there shall thy heart 
be also’’ (Matthew 6:21), the perfect Christian will be 
careful above all about his value-judgments. He knows it 
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is these that the will tends to follow. He will earnestly 
strive realistically to appreciate what Christ values, and to 
regard all else as worthless or worse. Christ’s hierarchy of 
values will become his. Like St. Paul, he will be able to 
say: ‘But such things as were to my gain, these for Christ 
I have come to count as loss. Nay, more, I count all things 
loss by reason of the excellence of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord. For his sake I have suffered the loss of all 
things and count them but refuse, in order that I may gain 
Christ and be found in him, . . . that so I may know him, 
what the power of his resurrection, what fellowship in his 
sufferings, and become one with him in his death, in the 
hope that I may attain to the resurrection from the dead” 
(Philippians 3:7-11). In accordance with the mind of 
Christ and in opposition to the thought-fashions of the 
world, he will rate poverty as having a certain higher value 
than wealth, humiliations as being better than honors, mor- 
tification as superior to gratification, and suffering as pref- 
erable to pleasure. Where Christ finds truth, goodness, 
beauty, peace, beatitude, and glory for the infinite goodness 
of the Blessed Trinity, there also he will find his supreme 
values and aims. 

Judging and evaluating things according to the stand- 
ards of Christ will help the perfect Christian to imitate 
Him also in His emotional or affective life. Feeling like 
Christ is a great and, to some extent, a necessary, aid toward 
willing like Christ. He will strive to reproduce in himself 
as far as he can that happy emotional balance, harmony, 
and stability which characterized the interior of Christ. 
“Peace I leave to you, my peace I give to you: not as the 
world giveth, do I give to you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be dismayed’ (John:27). His 
likes and dislikes, his fears and hopes, his joys and sorrows 
will follow the model set by the Heart of Christ. 
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It is most of all in the attitudes and activities of his 
will that the Christian in whom Christ lives fully will 
manifest, as far as is humanly possible, assimilation to 
Christ, union with Him, transformation into Him, and 
mystical identification with Him. Above all, he will let 
Christ determine his free actions. The norm according to 
which Christ Himself inflexibly chose or rejected was the 
will and plan of the Eternal Father: ‘I am come down from 
heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of him who 
sent me’ (John 6:38); ‘“‘My food is to do the will of him 
that sent me, and to accomplish his work’ (Ibid. 4:34); 
‘“‘My Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass away from 
me; yet not as I will, but as thou wilt’ (Matthew 26:39) ; 
‘The things that please him, I do always’ (John 8:29). 
The same norm will be the rule for one in whom Christ 
lives and whose moral and spiritual life He moderates. He 
lets Christ decide what he will decide; Christ’s decisions he 
makes hisown. The dominant influence in the will-life of 
Christ was a supreme and invincible love and charity for 
the Infinite Goodness. The same affection will completely 
absorb and control the will of one perfectly identified with 
Christ. Christ’s love extended from God to God's crea- 
tures, though they were little worthy of it; so will the love 
of one united with Christ. Charity to the Father led Christ 
to the most heroic obedience, ‘“‘he humbled himself by 
obedience unto death, yea, unto death upon a cross” 
(Philippians 2:8). Complying with God’s wishes, one 
whose life Christ informs and guides will endeavor like- 
wise to show the utmost obedience. 

With all his interior acts thus dominated by Christ and 
made to resemble His, it is only natural that the exterior 
activity and work of the perfect Christian should also be 
like Christ’s. ‘‘Ever we bear about in our body the dying 
of Jesus, so that the life, too, of Jesus may be made mani- 
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fest in our bodies. For we who live are ever being deliv- 
ered up to death for Jesus’ sake, so that the life, too, of 
Jesus may be made manifest in our mortal flesh’’ (II Corin- 
thians 4:10-11). In general, Christ’s work was to glorify 
the Father and to save men by fulfilling the task which was 
assigned to Him. ‘“‘I have glorified thee upon earth, having 
accomplished the work which thou hast given me to do” 
(John 17:4); “I came that they may have life, and have it 
abundantly”’ (Ibid. 10:10). Christ went about teaching, 
helping others, and giving the noblest example; He founded 
the Church; and finally He redeemed men to their super- 
natural destiny by His sacrificial death on the Cross. His 
good disciple, whether priest or religious or layman, par- 
takes in that work and extends it. He carries on the 
teaching office of Christ, at least privately and by example. 
He eagerly seizes opportunties to give aid to his neighbor. 
He helps with the work of the Church, perhaps nowadays 
in some form of Catholic action. Daily, if possible, he 
shares in offering again to God in the Mass the sacrifice by 
which all men were redeemed; through the Mass also he 
contributes toward actually applying to individual souls 
the merits of the sacrifice of Calvary. In a word, he 
co-operates wholeheartedly with Christ in all the grand 
purposes and achievements of the Incarnation. 

Thus, the good Christian who dies to sin and lives as a 
vital branch of the true vine, as a vigorous member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, and as a participant in the nature 
of God, and who lets Christ determine all his thoughts, 
appraisals, affections, volitions, and external activities, will 
be ‘“‘another Christ,’’ and will be prepared to share eter- 
nally with Christ in the beatific intuition and love of the 
most blessed Trinity. 
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The Church’s 


Prayer for Travelers 
James A. Kleist, S.J. 


HE Church’s prayer, or collection of prayers, for trav- 
elers, known as the Itinerarium, was originally 
intended for the reverend clergy. This seems evident 

from the use of the Versicle Dominus vobiscum and the 
Response Et cum spiritu tuo. The rest, however, is so 
broad and elastic in its wording that any person may derive 
profit and consolation from its recital. 

It may not be amiss, therefore, if I propose, for the 
benefit of religious not acquainted with the Latin tongue, 
to present an English rendering and follow it up with a 
few words of comment. 


Text of The Itinerartum 
Antiphon: Into the way of peace. 


The Canticle of Zachary: St. Luke 1: 68-79. 

68 Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, 
for He has kindly visited us, His People, 
and brought about our redemption: 

69 a Tower of Salvation He has raised up for us 
in the House of His servant David. 

70 He had promised as much through the mouth 
of His holy Prophets of old, 

71 and has sent us a Savior 
to deliver us from our foes 
and from the hands of all that hate us. 

72 He has dealt in mercy with our fathers, 
mindful of His holy covenant 

73 and of the oath He had made to our father Abraham: 
for He had sworn to enable us 

74 —rescued from the clutches of our foes— 
to worship Him without fear, 
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75 in holiness and observance of the Law, 
in His presence, all our days. 

76 And for your part, my little one, 
you will be hailed ‘‘Prophet of the Most High’’; 
for you are to run before the face of the Lord 
to make ready His roads, 

77 to impart to His People knowledge of salvation 
through forgiveness of their sins; 

78 thanks to our God’s sweet mercy 
in which He so graciously visited us, 
descending from Heaven— 
a rising Light 

79 to shine upon those settled in darkness 
and in the shadow of death, 
and to guide our steps into the path of peace.} 


Antiphon: May the Omnipotent and Merciful Lord direct our 
steps into the way of peace and prosperity, and may the Angel Ra- 
phael be our escort on the way, so that in peace, in safety, and in joy, 
we may return to our homes. 

Lord, have mercy on us. Christ, have mercy on us. Lord, have 
mercy on us. 

Our Father... . And lead us not into temptation. || But de- 
liver us from evil. 


Versicles and Responses: 

Save Thy servants | that trust in Thee, my God. || Send us help 
from Thy Sanctuary, O Lord, | and from Sion guard us. || Oh, be 
to us, O Lord, a Tower of Strength | impregnable to all our foes. 
|| Let not the enemy gain the best of us, | nor wicked men succeed in 
harming us. || Blessed is the Lord from day to day. | May God, 
our Savior, make our journey prosperous. || O Lord, show us Thy 
ways; | reveal to us Thy paths. || Oh, may our steps be directed 
| toward the keeping of Thy Commandments. || What is crooked 
shall be straight | and the rough roads smooth. || On His Angels 
God has laid a charge in thy regard: | they are to keep thee in all 
thy ways. || O Lord, do grant my prayer, | and let my cry come 
up to Thee. 

The Lord is with thee, | and with thy spirit. 


1This is Father Kleist’s own translation of the Benedictus.—ED. 
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January, 1944 PRAYER FOR TRAVELERS 
Let us pray 


O God, who didst enable the children of Israel to pass, dry-shod, 
through the depths of the Sea, and by a beckoning Star show the 
Three Magi the way to Thee: grant us, we beg, a tranquil time and 
a prosperous journey. With Thy holy Angel for companion, may 
we be able happily to arrive at our destination, and, in the end, at the 
Haven of Eternal Salvation. 

O God, who hast led Thy servant Abraham out of Ur in Chaldea 
and preserved him unharmed through all his travellings in a foreign 
land: we beg Thee graciously to preserve us, Thy servants. Be to us, 
O Lord, a Support ever-ready in need, a Solace by the way, a Shade 
in heat, a Cover in rain and cold, a Vehicle in weariness, a Shield in 
adversity, a Staff on slippery ground, a Haven in shipwreck. With 
Thee for a Guide, may we successfully arrive at our destination, and, 
in the end, return safe and sound to our homes. 


A ready ear, O Lord, lend to our humble prayers. Direct and 
speed Thy servants’ course that they may reach the blessings Thou 
hast in store; so that amid all the vicissitudes of this life’s pilgrimage 
they may ever be protected by Thy help. 

Grant, we beg, O Lord, that the family of Thy Children may 
walk in the way of Salvation, and, by closely following the exhor- 
tations of Blessed John, the Precursor, securely come to Him whom 
he foretold, our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son, who lives and reigns 
with Thee, in the unity of the Holy Spirit, God, for ages and ages 
to come. Amen. 

Let us proceed in peace, | in the name of the Lord. Amen. || 


Commentary 


The Antiphon, as usual, sounds the key note of all that 
follows: ‘‘into the way of peace.’ When we go some- 
where, we are, in the Church’s language, in via, “‘on the 
way.” It matters not whether our ‘‘way”’ takes but a few 
hours, or requires whole months to accomplish. Nor does 
it matter by what conveyance we travel, whether by bus or 
auto or street-car or train or ship or airplane. It may bea 


short trip for business, an excursion to some point of 
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interest, a journey to a distant place for any purpose what- 
ever, a voyage across the Atlantic, a cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean, a march along Burma Road, a military expedition 
to North Africa, a transcontinental flight, a pilgrimage to 
Lourdes. We are simply “‘on the way,’’ and our object in 
reciting the Itinerarium is to obtain the blessing of God so 
that our ‘“‘way’’ may turn out ‘‘a way of peace’’—a phrase, 
by the way, in which the word pax is as elastic as via. It 
means, of course, freedom from any kind of disturbance, 
physical, mental, emotional, spiritual. We want to enjoy 
all the happiness (for that is what pax means) which our 
friends wish us when they bid us ‘“‘A happy journey!”” A 
happy journey is one that is crowned with ‘“‘success.”” That 
is what the Latin word prosperitas means; only, since ‘‘suc- 
cess’’ is capable of a certain worldly connotation, I choose 
to render it “‘prosperity.’’ The idea is developed both 
negatively and positively in the Canticle of Zachary; for 
instance, we beg for “‘salvation from our enemies’; we 
want to travel ‘“‘without that sense of fear’’ which kills all 
joy. Above all, we wish to travel ‘‘in holiness and justice 
(that is, the observance of the Commandments) all our 
days.” 

We can see, then, what wonders the Antiphon and the 
Canticle are doing for us at the very outset, even before we 
cross the threshold. As if by magic, we are charmed away 
into the region of the supernatural. The liturgy would 
not be true to itself if it did not lift us off our feet, so to say, 
above mere worldly considerations, above those thousand 
and one petty purposes which so engross the minds of 
worldly people. The liturgy is at its best in imparting to 
our humdrum life this supernatural trend. Nothing is so 
wholesome for us poor mortals as the Sursum corda which 
comes to us from the Altar. How life could be beautified if 
this exhortation were always heeded! Asa matter of fact, 
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all our life is: worthless unless all life’s doings, all life’s 
“ways,” big or little, issue into that great superhighway 
that makes of life a progressive pilgrimage to Heaven, our 
Holy Land. Only so considered will our “‘way”’ be a “way 
of peace and prosperity,” a ‘‘way of salvation.” 

It is clear, then, why the Canticle of Zachary was incor- 
porated in the Itinerarium. Its great centre piece is Zach- 
ary’s words addressed to his little John, who was destined 
to be ‘‘great’’ in the eyes of the Lord. He was to be the 
Precursor of Christ, to direct the steps of his contempo- 
raries ‘‘into the way of peace,’’ to “‘prepare the way of the 
Lord.”” And we know how bluntly he spoke to the Jews: 
“You vipers’ brood! You need a complete change of heart 
and mind if you would enter into the Kingdom of God.” 
We, too, shall take his exhortation to heart and hold our- 
selves convinced that the one absolutely needful prepara- 
tion for a ‘“‘way of peace’’ is the state of grace. With this, 
we can reckon on God’s help. Death and danger, it is true, 
lurk everywhere; and the enemy of human nature goes 
about roaring like a lion; but, somehow, he may be more 
active when we are away from home. 

The Canticle is followed by the complete Antiphon, 
which reminds us, to our comfort, that God is Omnipo- 
tent and Merciful. His Omnipotence and Mercy are our 
safest guides, our best travelling companions. In His Mercy 
He assigns to us one of the blessed Spirits, the Archangel 
Raphael, who proved so pleasant and helpful an escort to 
young Tobias. It is a delightful story, which we might 
read from time to time in its entirety. It will beget in usa 
vivid sense of God’s Presence and ever-watchful Provi- 
dence—a devotion, by the way, which is one of the sweetest 
and most heartening to cultivate in this vale of tears. 

Since the days of Tobias, St. Raphael is the patron 
saint of travelers. In Christian devotion, he shares this 
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honor, of course, with the holy Guardian Angels. In this 
respect, the life of Blessed Peter Faber, of the Society of 
“esus, is particularly instructive. He felt constantly sur- 
rounded by, and actually lived, in their sweet presence. 
They were his comfort on his numerous trips through 
Spain, France, Germany, and Italy. Before he entered a 
town or district, he would greet the Guardian Angels of 
that locality, and put into their hands the business he had 
come to transact. And when the time for leaving came, he 
would say Good-bye to them in the most affectionate man- 
ner and thank them for their help. Incidentally, this same 
man of God had a quite special devotion to John the Bap- 
tist, as is clear from one of the entries in his Memoriale: 
“On the day of John the Baptist I had and felt in my soul 
a notable sense of the greatness of Saint John, and experi- 
enced profound grief because of the fact that, in this Ger- 
many, he was not made so much of as in other countries.”’ 

The Versicles and Responses which follow are good 
illustrations of ejaculatory prayer. ‘They are lively cries 
for help, intensified by a deep trust in God. 

The first Collect takes us back to the story of the Chil- 
dren of Israel whom the Lord led, dry-shod, through the 
Red Sea, and to that of the Three Magi, whose trip across 
the desert to Bethlehem reads like a romance. These 
examples from sacred history animate our faith and trust 
in God. If need be, God will even work miracles to save 
us. The second Collect shows God’s Mercy in leading 
Abraham out of his heathen native land. It is rather cir- 
cumstantial in its details, contrary to the usual style of the 
Collects; but it makes us realize that no detail on our trip 
escapes God’s watchful eye. The third Collect, the classic 
Church’s Prayer for Travelers, is terse and straightfor- 
ward in tone. God directs and arranges our course, and is 
ever at hand to help. The last Collect again confronts us 
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with the heroic figure of John the Baptist. The Itiner- 
arium begins and ends with a reference to him.’ 

The Itinerarium closes with this pregnant ejaculation: 
‘Let us proceed in peace, in the Name of the Lord.”’ Since 
this is a prayer, its sense can only be: ‘‘Since we are under- 
taking this journey in the Name of the Lord, may we, 
assisted by the grace of God, firmly and confidently pro- 
ceed so as to accomplish our purpose.”” Both the Latin 
word procedere and its English equivalent proceed con- 
note a certain firmness of step.* This firmness rests upon 
the grace of God. Would that we could, in performing 
any and all our tasks, firmly ‘“‘proceed in the Name of the 
Lord.”’ It is obvious, also, that this Versicle and its 
Response will do very well as a renewal of our ‘‘good 
intention.’ If we accustom ourselves to its use in everyday 
life, it will naturally spring to our lips when we prepare 
for our last journey, the journey into Eternity: “Let us 
proceed in peace, in the Name of the Lord.” It is worthy 
of note that, as the Itinerarium opens with “into the way 
of peace,”’ so it closes with “Let us proceed in peace.” 
Peace, the possession of happiness, is the great goal of life’s 
pilgrimage. To the old Hebrews ‘‘peace’’ meant the ful- 
ness of the blessings which they expected from the Messias: 
on the lips of our Lord (as in the words “Peace I leave 
you’’) it means the sum total of true happiness both in this 
life and in bliss everlasting. The opening “into the way 
of peace’ foreshadows the gist of the Itinerarium; the 
closing ‘“‘Let us proceed in peace’’ sums it all up in retro- 
spect. 


2] may mention, in passing, that the Missal has a special Mass for travelers (Pro 
peregrinantibus et iter agentibus) and three Collects for Those at Sea (Pro navi- 
gantibus). 

8Note the vigorous sense attaching to the word in the Vulgate rendering of Psalm 
44:5, Intende, prospere procede, et regna: ‘‘Bend Thy bow, ride on victoriously, 
and conquer.” 
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May I close these reflections with a suggestion? All 
the prayers in the Itinerarium are couched in the plural 
number. This is significant, though not at all surprising 
to one who knows the liturgy. We are never alone. We 
may not have a travelling companion on any particular 
trip; still, even then millions of persons are, like us, ‘‘on 
the way’’ somewhere in the world. And even when we stay 
at home, others are journeying along the highways and 
byways of this great world. The suggestion I would 
make, therefore, is that we accustom ourselves to say the 
Itinerarium as a regular part of our daily devotions. We 
are all united by the strong tie of the Mystical Body. The 
value of such an exercise comes home to one at this time 
particularly when our men in the service need the special 
protection of God on their numerous and dangerous 
“ways.’’ How delighted they would be to know that 
there is some one at home who remembers them by this 
special appeal to God’s Providence. By a fervent recitation 
of the Itinerarium we have an efficacious means of, as it 
were, making ourselves their travelling companions, of 
following them whithersoever their military commanders 
order them to go, of bringing down on them the very bles- 
sing of God which they may stand in need of at any par- 
ticular moment. ; 

There is another reason for adopting this salutary prac- 
tice of the daily recitation of the Itinerarium. We may not 
be leaving home; and yet, we are “‘on the way”’ all the time. 
Between our private room and the chapel and the refectory 
and the classroom and the attic and the cellar and the gar- 
den and the rest of the premises, we are “‘on our feet,”’ 
upstairs, downstairs, all day long, are we not? Even in 
the quietest community there are endless goings and 
comings. We are in constant need of God's protection. 
Psalm 120 reads almost like a commentary on the Itiner- 
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arium: “I lift mine eyes toward the hills. Whence shall 
help come to me? My help is from the Lord, the Maker of 
Heaven and earth. He will not suffer my feet to stumble; 
thy guardian will not slumber. Behold, He who guards 
Israel slumbers not nor sleeps. The Lord is thy Guardian; 
the Lord is thy Shelter on thy right hand. ‘The sun shall 
not smite thee by day, nor the moon by night. The Lord 
shall protect thee from all evil. The Lord shall protect thy 
going and coming henceforth and for ever.” 

The Itinerarium, deeply understood in its significance 
for our spiritual life and daily uttered as a hearty cry for 
help, will save us many an unpleasant experience to which 
we might otherwise be exposed, and will enable us to travel 
through life’s desert ‘‘in holiness and justice all our days.” 
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The Devotion | 
to the Holy Family 


Francis L. Filas, S.J. 


MONG the major devotions of the Church one of the 
most recent is the devotion to the Holy Family. Per- 
haps the most striking feature of its history is the fact 

that its growth paralleled the growth of the veneration of 
St. Joseph. This phenomenon is easily understandable, for 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph could not be honored together 
until each of them received due honor separately. We can- 
not here present the detailed reasons why Joseph’s glorifica- 
tion on earth was postponed; suffice it to say that after the 
Church firmly established in the world’s consciousness the 
basic facts of our Lord’s divinity and Our Lady’s virginal 
motherhood, St. Joseph emerged from centuries of obscu- 
rity to take his place of honor as the recognized vicar of the 
Eternal Father on earth, the chaste husband of Mary, and 
the head of the Holy Family. 

The devotion to the Holy Family, as we now know it, 
explicitly came to the fore in the mid-seventeenth century, 
but its fundamentals had always been implicitly recognized 
in the Church. From the very beginning the accounts of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke testified that the divine Redeemer 
of mankind spent the greater part of His earthly life in the 
midst of a true family circle. The recurrence of such 
phrases as ‘‘the Child,’’ ‘‘Mary His mother,’ “Joseph 
her husband,’’ “‘His parents,’’ and ‘‘He was subject to 
them,” could leave no doubt of that. However, in the 
interpretation of these Gospel passages ecclesiastical writers 
chiefly dwelt on the marvel of Christ’s obedience rather 
than the parental virtues of Mary and Joseph which wel- 
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comed the Child Jesus in the holiest atmosphere this world 
could provide. 

Thus, St. Ambrose stated, ‘Jesus’ subjection is a lesson 
in human virtue, not a diminution of divine power. Will 
those who declare that the Son is less than the Father and 
unequal to Him because He is subject to Him as God, 
declare also that He is less than His mother because He was 
subject to His mother? For we read of Joseph and Mary, 
‘and He was subject to them.’ The truth is that such 
obedience to parents brings no loss to any one of us but 
rather gain. Through it the Lord Jesus has poured faith 
and grace into us all, that He may make us also subject to 
God the Father in the spirit of faith.’’* 

In demonstrating that the virginal union of Joseph and 
Mary was a true marriage St. Augustine more closely 
approached our concept of the Holy Family, but even here 
he failed to touch on that oneness of the trinity of Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph which we venerate. “Every good of 
marriage,” he wrote, ‘“‘was fulfilled in the parents of Christ 
—offspring, loyalty, and the sacrament. We see the off- 
spring in our Lord Jesus Christ Himself; the loyalty, in 
that no adultery occurred; and the sacrament, because no 
dissolution of the marriage followed.’”” 

The first writer to join the three holy names appears to 
have been the ninth-century abbot, Walafried Strabo, who 
commented, ‘“The shepherds found Mary, Joseph and the 
Child; through these three the world was healed.’’* Later, 
St. Bernard added more to the recognition of the dignity of 
Mary and Joseph as the divinely chosen intimates of Jesus 
on earth. ‘‘Who was subject? And to whom? God to 
man; God, I repeat, to whom the angels are subject, whom 


1Ambrose, Enarr. in Ps. 61. 
2Augustine, De Nup. et Concup., 1, 13—ML 44, 415. 
8Walafried Strabo, In Luc. 2, 16—ML 114, 896. 
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principalities and powers obey, was subject to Mary, and 
not only to Mary, but to Joseph also because of Mary. 
Marvel, therefore, both at God and man, and choose that 
which gives greater wonder—whether it be the loving con- 
descension of the Son or the exceedingly great dignity of 
His parents. Both amaze us, both are marvellous. That 
God should obey man is lowliness without parallel, but 
that man should rule over God is elevation beyond com- 
parison.’”* 

The first public commemoration of the Holy Family— 
far too incidental to be called ‘‘a devotion’’—occurred at 
Nazareth in the fourth century. Here churches were built 
on the traditional sites of the house of St. Joseph and the 
house where the Angel Gabriel appeared to Our Lady. The 
Hidden Life was indeed honored, but never under that 
explicit title whereby ‘‘ just as Abraham saw three persons 
and adored one, so holy mother Church sees three persons 
and honors one fact.’’® 

Perhaps more noteworthy because more explicit is the 
veneration which sprang up along the route of the flight 
into Egypt. At Faramah on the boundary of Egypt facing 
Palestine a chapel was built (about 800 or earlier) in honor 
of the Holy Family, who supposedly entered Egypt at the 
spot. Traditions of a half-dozen other localities claimed 
that the three pilgrims tarried in each place. Some of these 
traditions still live in Coptic calendars of the eighth and 
ninth centuries which list a feast called ‘“The Flight of the 
Holy Family’’ for November 6, and another feast that also 
commemorates the entire Holy Family on the 24th of the 
month Pasons (May 31), ‘““The Entrance of Jesus into 


Egypt. 


4Bernard, Homilia I in Missus Est. 
5Mariani, De Cultu Sancti Josepht Amplificando, 44. 
6Nilles, Kalendartum manuale utriusque ecclesiae orientalis et occidentalis, Oeniponte, 


1896, Il, 693, 702, 719. 
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The great awakening occurred in Europe during the 
twelfth century and thereafter. A wave of special love of 
Jesus and Mary swept over the faithful who sought 
to follow the course of these two lives down to the last 
detail, including, of course, their dependence on St. Joseph. 
Since the canonical Gospels deliberately screened the period 
of the Hidden Life, the common folk fell back on the 
apocryphal legends to fill the gap. The acceptance of these 
spurious (though well-intentioned and charming) legends 
was most uncritical, but it was done ina spirit of deep 
piety. Thus, in the popular rhyming legends, in the por- 
traits by the masters, and in the many widespread Miracle 
Plays, the Gospel story of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph was set 
forth with imaginative coloring that made the Holy Family 
a vivid reality for the medievals. It is from this period that 
we must date the tender contemplation of life at Nazareth, 
as instanced in the writings of St. Bernard, St. Bernardine 
of Siena, and the Meditations on the Life of Jesus Christ 
of Pseudo-Bonaventure. 

During the middle of the seventeenth century the devo- 
tion to the Holy Family appeared as we now know it. 
Through the efforts of Francis de Montmorency-Laval, 
first Bishop of Quebec, it was propagated in Canada after 
its diffusion throughout Italy, France, and Belgium. At 
the same period Mme. de Miramion, a friend of St. Vincent 
de Paul, established (1661) a religious community, the 
Daughters of the Holy Family, to do charitable work in 
France. This was the first of the religious congregations 
to be placed under the special patronage of the Holy 
Family. 

In 1844 a Belgian officer, Henri Belletable, founded the 
“Archconfraternity of the Holy Family” in order to organ- 
ize working-men against socialism. At Lyons in 1861 
Father Phillip Francoz, S.J., established another group 
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somewhat different in scope from Belletable’s archconfra- 
ternity. This was the “Association of the Holy Family,” 
whose members were families rather than individuals. 
They were dedicated to the ideals of the Holy Family and 
recited special family prayers in common in their homes. 

It was in connection with Leo XIII’s approval (1892) 
of this association that the Pope issued the letters which 
present the nature and purpose of the devotion to the Holy 
Family so excellently that excerpts from these documents 
have been selected by the Church as Lessons for the Second 
Nocturn of the present feast of the Holy Family. In 1893 
Leo permitted the feast to be celebrated on the third Sunday 
after Epiphany and himself composed the hymns for its 
new office. However, owing to conflicting rubrics the Con- 
gregation of Sacred Rites in 1914 changed the date of the 
feast to January 19. Seven years later, Benedict XV 
extended the feast to the universal Church, ordering that it 
be observed on the Sunday within the Octave of the 
Epiphany.’ 

In what does the devotion to the Holy Family con- 
sist? It is more than a mere combination or accumulation 
of the honors paid separately to Jesus, Mary, and Joseph; 
rather, in the words of Leo XIII, “‘in the veneration of the 
Holy Family the faithful rightly understand that they are 
reverencing the mystery of the hidden life which Christ led, 
together with His Virgin Mother and St. Joseph.”” The 
purpose of this joint veneration is that Catholics might be 
drawn “‘to increase the fervor of their faith and to imitate 
the virtues which shone forth in the divine Master, in the 
Mother of God, and in her most holy spouse.’’* There is 
no doubt, Leo affirmed, that God in His providence estab- 


TPauwels, Periodica de Re Morali et Canonica, 10, 373; decree dated October 26, 
1921, AAS, 13, 543. 
8Authent. Collect. Decret. §.R.C., n. 3740. 
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lished the Holy Family in order that Christians of all walks 
of life might be provided with attractive exemplars of 
absolute perfection. “In Joseph heads of the household 
have an outstanding model of fatherly watchfulness and 
care. In the holy Virgin Mother of God mothers possess 
an extraordinary example of love, modesty, submission, 
and perfect faith. In Jesus, who ‘was subject to them,’ 
children have the divine picture of obedience to admire, 
reverence, and imitate.’”® 

Benedict XV calied attention to the striking unity of 
the devotion to the Holy Family when he wrote: ““With the 
increase of devotion to St. Joseph among the faithful there 
will necessarily result an increase in their devotion toward 
the Holy Family of Nazareth, of which he was the august 
head, for these devotions spring spontaneously one from 
the other. By St. Joseph we are led directly to Mary, and 
by Mary, to the fountain of all holiness, Jesus Christ, who 
sanctified the domestic virtues by his obedience toward 
St. Joseph and Mary.’’” 

Religious communities have always been foremost in 
imitating the charity, obedience, and spirit of work and of 
prayer that pervaded the Holy House of Nazareth. How- 
ever, in addition to this method of practicing genuine devo- 
tion to the Holy Family, there is a most urgent need to 
utilize the devotion in another respect. The Holy Family 
is the exemplar and patron of the family, which is the cor- 
nerstone of society, and which is today being attacked by a 
most destructive campaign. For the good of the Church 
and for the good of our nation, the apostolate to save the 
family calls for prayer and action. Probably in most cases 
the requirements of the state of life of religious prevent 


%bid., n. 3777. 
eee XV, Motu Proprio, ‘St. Joseph and Labor,”’ July 25, 1920, AAS 12, 
13. 
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direct external labors in this regard; but each and every 
religious can offer a life of generous prayer and fidelity to 
rule in order that the intercession of St. Joseph and Our 
Lady will, through the merits of Jesus of Nazareth, bring 
down God's special graces to protect our families from the 
baneful principles of modern paganism. May they be led 
to imitate lovingly the family life of Jesus, Mary, and 
Joseph. 





THE FAMILY ROSARY 


Father Patrick Peyton, C.S.C., who has been working zealously for two years 
to reestablish the salutary devotion of the Family Rosary, some time ago sent us a 
lengthy report of the success of this work. We are giving here a brief summary of 
the facts in the report that seem to be especially pertinent to our readers. 

A nation-wide campaign to restore the Family Rosary was begun in January, 
1942, to provide families with an easy but effective means of combatting the evils 
that beset the American home and to provide the young people of those homes with 
a weapon of self-defense against the temptations with which they are faced. Ecclesi- 
astical authorities and lay leaders have joined enthusiastically and effectively in the 
campaign. Bishops, in particular, have preached on the Family Rosary; have writ- 
ten pastorals and editorials about it; have suggested radio programs that would 
make it easy for families to get down on their knees and unite with the broadcasts; 
have inaugurated definite campaigns to promote the devotion in their dioceses; and 
have asked for and promised prayers for the success of the campaign. 

Two especially efficacious ways of getting the Family Rosary started in a home 
are: (1) to urge members of the armed forces to write home and ask that the 
Rosary be said for them; and (2) to get children to make the suggestion to their 
parents. Chaplains have the most favorable opportunity of utilizing the first 
method, though they can be greatly aided by all who correspond with members of 
the armed forces; religious, no doubt, have the best opportunity of inspiring the 
children. At the time the report was issued, religious had already begun to join 
wholeheartedly in the campaign. A Superior General of a congregation of men had 
promised to address a circular letter to his congregation on the Family Rosary. The 
Mother General of a congregation of women had been giving talks on the Family 
Rosary in the schools in which her Sisters were teaching. She reported that in every 
classroom she entered she found some children whose families had already been won 
over to the common recitation of the Rosary. 

The foregoing are but a few of the facts in the report. Perhaps we can publish 
more later. Father Peyton’s address is: The Reverend Patrick Peyton, C.S.C., 
923 Madison Avenue, Albany, New York. 
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Religious and the 
Encyclical on the Mystical Body 


Patrick M. Regan, S.J. 


N RECENT years Catholics have often been accused, and 
have often accused themselves, of neglecting the papal 
encyclicals. Frequently they excused themselves on the 

pretext that the encyclicals were concerned with world 
problems or with economic matters and like subjects which 
held no particular interest for ordinary individuals. Many 
of the faithful felt these subjects were far beyond the grasp 
of their intellects and so held themselves excused. 

Be that as it may, in recent months a new encyclical has 
come from our Holy Father on the Mystical Body of Christ, 
which is the personal concern of every single member of the 
household of the faith. No examination of conscience can 
ever return the verdict: this encyclical is not for me. Its 
subject matter touches our whole Catholic life in practice 
from cradle to grave. Moreover the tenor of the papal 
document and, in fact, explicit statements in every para- 
graph of certain portions of it, almost command us: take 
and read, study deeply and assiduously. The Pope seems 
to have anticipated our usual indifferent attitude toward 
his pronouncements and to have forestalled every lame 
excuse. 

Of such universal concern is the teaching of this encyc- 
lical that Pius even declares: ‘“‘Moreover, we trust that the 
following exposition of the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ will be acceptable and useful to those also who 
are without the fold of the Church.’’ He then assigns as 
the reasons for this acceptability ‘‘not only the fact that 
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their good will toward the Church seems to grow from day 
to day, but also that, while before their eyes today nation 
rises up against nation, kingdom against kingdom, and 
discord is sown everywhere with the seeds of envy and 
hatred, if they turn their gaze to the Church, if they con- 
template her divinely given unity—by which all men of 
every race are united to Christ in the bond of brotherhood 
—they will be forced to admire their fellowship in charity, 
and, with the guidance and assistance of divine grace, will 
long to share in the same union and charity.”’ 

If the encyclical concerns even those outside the fold, 
still more does it concern every member of the Church 
itself. Since this is so, what shall we say of the interest of 
religious in this doctrine? Surely it is not too much to 
assert that each one should feel personally obligated to 
make himself master of the doctrine according to the tal- 
ents and position God has assigned him. The very opening 
paragraph of the letter seems to insinuate this: “‘Illus- 
trating, as it does, the grand and inestimable privilege of 
our intimate union with a Head so exalted, this doctrine is 
certainly calculated by its sublime dignity to draw all 
spiritual-minded men to deep and serious study, and to give 
them, in the truths which it unfolds to the mind, a strong 
incentive to such virtuous conduct as is conformable to its 
lessons.’’ Religious have given up all things to follow 
Christ. Who, then, should have a deeper interest in what 
concerns intimate union with Christ? Who more sincerely 
appreciates strong incentives to virtuous conduct? Reli- 
gious too enjoy many more opportunities than people of 
the world to be sniritual-minded; in fact they should be 
that by the very nature of their vocation. They above all. 
then, should be attracted by the sublime dignity of the 
doctrine, and should exhaust to the full the special advan- 
tages they enjoy for serious study of it. 
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For the Spiritual-Minded 

A few paragraphs further on the Pontiff explains the 
appeal of the doctrine to the spiritual-minded. Remarking 
that in the present world crisis the faithful are of necessity 
drawn more to spiritual things and are thus in a position 
to draw more profit from the lessons, he voices the hope 
“that these our instructions and exhortations will be the 
more helpful to the faithful . . . For we know that, if all 
painful calamities of this turbulent period that cruelly tor- 
ture almost countless men are accepted as from God's 
hands with calm and submissive spirit, they naturally lift 
souls above the passing things of earth to those of heaven 
that abide forever and stimulate a certain thirst and keen 
desire for spiritual things.’’ If these remarks are true of 
the faithful in general, how much more true are they of 
religious, who imitate Christ in seeking the kingdom of 
God, not only in adversity, but always and everywhere, as 
their only call in life? 

Still more pertinent are the following sentences in 
which the Pope notes the conditions specially favorable to 
the study of the doctrine: because of the present-day 
calamities ‘‘men are moved and, one might say, compelled 
to be more thoughtful in seeking the Kingdom of God. 
The more men are withdrawn from the vanities of this 
world and from the inordinate love of temporal things, 
certainly the more likely it is that they will perceive the 
light of heavenly mysteries.’’ Religious did not have to 
wait for World War II to see the vanity and emptiness of 
worldly riches. ‘“When kingdoms and states are crumbling, 
when huge piles of goods and all kinds of wealth are sunk 
in the measureless depths of the sea, and cities, towns, and 
fertile fields are strewn with massive ruins and defiled with 
the blood of brothers,’ then men will see that all is vanity; 
then they will be prepared to study the mysteries that per- 
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tain to life everlasting. Surely religious, whose one prin- 
ciple of life is that nothing matters but God's service, will 
find that the study of God’s mysteries fits into their main 
interest in life. 


Reasons for the Encyclical 

All the reasons assigned by the Sovereign Pontiff for 
addressing the world on the subject of the Mystical Body 
affect religious, but some of these reasons are especially 
pertinent. For example, it is particularly true of religious 
‘that many today are turning with greater zest to a study 
that delights and nourishes Christian piety. This, it would 
seem, is chiefly because a revived interest in the sacred lit- 
urgy, the more widely spread custom of receiving Holy 
Communion, and the more fervent devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus practiced today have brought many souls to 
a deeper consideration of the unsearchable riches of Christ 
that are preserved in the Church.” 

With this vision before him of the multitude zealous 
for a study that nourishes Christian piety, our Holy Father 
himself assumes the task of teaching this difficult, yes, mys- 
terious doctrine. At the last moment, however, just before 
he begins his explanation of the doctrine he calls to our 
attention other weighty reasons. There are many errors 
prevalent concerning this doctrine, not only outside the 
Church but among the faithful also. And it might be 
added that many religious, too, have been affected by these 
errors. ‘These are the words of the Pope: ‘Nevertheless, 
while we can derive legitimate joy from all this, we must 
confess that grave errors in regard to this doctrine are being 
spread among those outside the true Church, and that 
among the faithful, too, inaccurate or thoroughly false 
ideas are entering that turn minds aside from the straight 
path of truth.” 
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Setting aside the errors outside the Church as less per- 
tinent to our present subject, we cannot fail to recognize in 
the following the description of some religious: “As a 
result of these conflicting and mutually antagonistic schools 
of thought, some, through empty fear, look upon so pro- 
found a doctrine as something dangerous and so they fight 
shy of it as of the beautiful but forbidden fruit of Para- 
dise.”” We must rather flee the danger of the “‘false mystt- 
cism creeping in, which, in its attempt to eliminate the 
immovable frontier that separates creatures from their Cre- 
ator, garbles the Sacred Scriptures.’’ This false mysticism, 
together with the false rationalism and popular naturalism 
rampant outside the Church, is the really dangerous for- 
bidden fruit. Pius reassures us with regard to the true doc- 
trine: ‘‘Mysteries revealed by God cannot be harmful to 
men; nor should they remain as treasures hidden in a field— 
useless. They have been given from on high precisely to 


help the spiritual progress of those who study them in the 
spirit of piety.”’ 


Deep and Serious Study 


The Holy Father not only assigns the reasons for 
writing on the doctrine of the Mystical Body; he also, as a 
skilled teacher, sounds the keynote for his class. This is 
not a ‘‘fresh air’’ course he offers, not a course to be merely 
audited, not a course that can be mastered with no further 
effort than paying strict attention in class. From the out- 
set we are implicitly warned against thinking that the 
course might be entitled: ‘‘Doctrine of the Mystical Body 
Made Easy’’; for the very second sentence of the Encyc- 
lical states that “‘this doctrine [of our intimate union with 
the Head] is certainly calculated by its sublime dignity to 
draw all spiritual-minded men to deep and _ serious 
study...” 
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That the Holy Father envisions the reception of his 
teaching in an atmosphere of deep thought is brought out 
also in the outline of his plan immediately preceding the 
first or explanatory part of the Encylical. Speaking of the 
lessons he will draw from the doctrine, he explains that 
these lessons ‘‘will make a deeper study of the mystery bear 
yet richer fruits of perfection and holiness.”” He seems to 
reassure us that, though we may never fully plumb the 
depths of the mystery, yet the deeper our understanding, 
the richer will be the fruits of holiness. Surely, that is a 
strong incentive for the religious to study the mystery. 

Since deep study involves reflection, it is quite to be 
expected that the explanation of the doctrine should begin 
with the words: ‘“When one reflects on this doctrine...” 
Thus the Pontiff continues his lecture, punctuating it 
throughout with similar observations. For example, he 
concludes the section on Christ, the Founder of the Body, 


with: “One who reverently considers this venerable 
teaching will easily discover the reasons on which it is 
based.’’ Perhaps the religious will take the cue and repair 
to the chapel to make some reverent considerations of the 
Encyclical there in the presence of the Founder of the Body. 


Meditation 

Yes, the doctrine is an appropriate subject of medita- 
tion. Of this we are assured in the Encyclical: ‘“‘Deep mys- 
tery this, subject of inexhaustible meditation: That the 
salvation of many depends on the prayers and voluntary 
penances which the members of the Mystical Body of Jesus 
Christ offer for this intention and on the assistance of pas- 
tors of souls and of the faithful, especially of fathers and 
mothers of families, which they must offer to our Divine 
Savior as if they were His associates.” 

Pius returns to this idea later when treating the topic, 
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“Christ, the Savior of the Body.’’ Adverting to the fact 
that ‘‘we have already treated this subject clearly enough, 
when treating of the Church’s birth on the cross, of Christ 
as the source of light and principle of sanctity, and of 
Christ as support of His Mystical Body,’ he goes on to 
say, ‘‘there is no reason why we should explain it further.” 
However he adds as a sort of afterthought: “‘but rather let 
us all, giving perpetual thanks to God, meditate on it with 
a humble and attentive mind.’’ No matter how clearly the 
subject has been treated, and despite the fact that there is no 
reason for further explanation, much still remains to be 
learned concerning this doctrine. But for this further mas- 
tery, Pius turns us over to Christ, the Great Teacher, 
exhorting us at the same time to listen to Him with humil- 
ity and attention. 


Study of Mysteries 

Naturally many religious will be taken aback at the 
thought of studying quite formally a deep mystery of our 
faith. That is the work of skilled theologians, we reason; 
while our part is to share in the fruits of their labors by 
reading their books, or listening to their sermons or lec- 
tures. But no, the Holy Father would have us take up the 
direct study of the mystery of the Mystical Body for our- 
selves. In fact, over and over he insists on this idea of 
study. On the other hand he anticipates our reluctance to 
undertake such a task; or, it may be, even our consterna- 
tion at the very thought of facing a mystery in the hope of 
penetrating it. Hence he cites a declaration of the Vatican 
Council, which will not only allay all fears but even indi- 
cate a method of studying the present Mystery: ‘‘Reason 
illumined by faith, if it seeks earnestly, piously, and wisely, 
does attain, under God, to a certain knowledge and a most 
helpful knowledge of mysteries by considering their anal- 
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ogy with what it knows naturally and their mutual rela- 
tions and their common relation with man’s last end.” 

What an inspiring thought it is, that the very least 
among us may go directly to the official enunciation of this 
doctrine by the Supreme Pontiff himself. What an encour- 
aging thought that we can be certain, on no less an 
authority than the Vatican Council itself, of attaining with 
God’s grace to a sure and helpful knowledge of the mys- 
terious doctrine of the Mystical Body. Many of us per- 
haps must accuse ourselves of being content to know only 
the a-b-c’s of our holy Faith. One would almost suspect 
that Pius had such in mind as he seems to strive to arouse 
us from our lethargy and get us to study the Church, the 
hope of salvation. What an intellectual and spiritual ban- 
quet awaits the religious who approaches the study of this 
doctrine with eager and humble spirit! 

We leave the reader to enjoy that banquet for him- 
self. Meanwhile we would exhort him to keep in mind, as 
he studies, that for years he himself has been a living mem- 
ber of this mystery, the Church; that all its mysteries, its 
doctrines, sacraments, and graces have touched his life at 
every point along the way. In other words he has lived 
this life of mystery for many a year; surely it is high time 
to meditate it long and well. 


Exhortations 

Although we leave most of the work of teaching to the 
Encyclical itself, still we feel obliged to call attention to 
certain exhortations particularly appropriate to religious. 
Outstanding among these, one that the very name ‘‘Mysti- 
cal Body’’ will bring to mind is this: ““When, therefore, we 
call the body of Jesus Christ ‘mystical,’ we hear a solemn 
warning in the very significance of the word. It is a warning 
that echoes these words of St. Leo: ‘Recognize,O Christian, 
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your dignity, and, being made a sharer of the divine nature, 
go not back to your former worthlessness along the way 
of unseemly conduct. Keep in mind of what head and of 
what body you are a member.’ ”’ 

Again there is the paragraph exalting charity for our 
imitation: ‘Charity, then, more than any other virtue, 
binds us closely to Christ. On fire with this flame from 
heaven, how many children of the Church have rejoiced to 
suffer insults for Him and to face and overcome the hardest 
trials, though it cost their lives and the shedding of their 
blood. For this reason our Divine Savior earnestly 
exhorts us in these words: ‘Remain in my love.’ And as 
charity, if it find no outward expression and effectiveness in 
good work, is something jejune and altogether empty, He 
added at once: ‘If you keep my commandments, you will 
remain in my love; as I also have kept my Father’s com- 
mandments and remain in His love.’ ”’ 

The exhortation that follows on love of neighbor may 
be summed up in the pointed question of the Holy Father: 
“How can we claim to love the Divine Redeemer if we hate 
those whom He has redeemed with His precious blood so 
that He might make them members of His Mystical Body?” 

Rejecting the ‘‘opinions of those who assert that little 
importance should be given to the frequent confession of 
venial sins,’’ the Pope implies a special exhortaion to reli- 
gious in these words: ‘“‘to hasten daily progress along the 
path of virtue, we wish the pious practice of frequent Con- 
fession to be earnestly advocated. By it, genuine self- 
knowledge is increased; Christian humility grows; bad 
habits are corrected; spiritual neglect and tepidity are con- 
quered; the conscience is purified; the will strengthened; a 
salutary self-control is attained; and grace is increased in 
virtue of the sacrament itself.’’ 

Again, the following words, nothing more than a mere 
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statement of fact, are nonetheless a powerful exhortation 
for any religious: ‘‘Moreover, the common practice of the 
saints as well as ecclesiastical documents demonstrate how 
highly everyone should esteem mental prayer.’’ Puzzled 
perhaps by the teaching of those who “would spread 
abroad the idea that prayers offered to God in private 
should not be considered worth very much,”’ the religious 
might have wavered in his loyalty to his mental prayer. 
What more encouraging than to hear the foregoing words 
from the Holy Father himself on this subject, so dear to 
the heart of everyone dedicated to God in the service of 
religion! 

Finally, this whole doctrine of the Mystical Body 
teaches one lesson above all—love of the Church. Nat- 
urally then we expect to hear: ‘““The vastness of Christ's 
love for the Church is equalled by its constant activity. 
With the same charity let us show our devoted active love 
for Christ’s Mystical Body.’’ May we as religious measure 
up to the high standard of dedication attributed to us in 
these words: ‘“‘And so we desire that all who claim the 
Church as their mother should seriously consider that not 
only the sacred ministers and those who have consecrated 
themselves to God in religious life, but the other members 
as well of the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ have the obli- 
gation of working hard and constantly for the upbuilding 
and increase of this Body.’’ May our deep study and fer- 
vent meditation of the Encyclical help us to a deeper real- 
ization of our obligations as religious to the Mystical Body 
of Jesus Christ.’ 


1For the study of the encyclical, we recommend the edition published by the Ameri- 
ca Press, which contains an Introductory Analysis, Study Outline, Review Questions, 
and a Selected Bibliography prepared by Father Joseph Bluett, S.J. 
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‘Reflections on Crue Joy 
Francis J. McGarrigle, S.J. 


MAN'S duty of joy and cheerfulness is the state of 
mind, emotion, and will, that should result from his 
awareness of the great purpose and worth of his 

existence. Man can and should be constantly cheerful only 
if he is convinced that “‘life is worth living.’ His cheerful- 
ness must be essentially the “‘joy of living.”’ 

Joy grows and flourishes only in the cheerful garden of 
belief in God’s infinitely wise and good purpose for man. 
Consequently, sadness has its habitat in the dark and dank 
swamp of atheism and vice. It is a mephitic weed that will 
effectually choke out all fragrant plants of happiness and 
virtue, if it is allowed to grow in the soul. The best way 
to extirpate it is to get at its roots. 

Joy and suffering are not by any means incompatible. 
The one who loves is joyful to suffer for the beloved. The 
laborer who suffers in his labor has joy in the thought of a 
high wage. 

As surely as man has instincts that are opposite to one 
another, so surely his life must contain suffering: some 
form of frustration. For the satisfaction of any one of 
man’s tendencies usually involves the frustration of another 
tendency; and thus pleasure always casts the shadow of 
suffering. For instance, the father of a family may satisfy 
his parental instinct by hard labor in caring for his family; 
but by that very fact he frustrates his tendency to ease and 


amusement. 
The soul would have no rainbow 
Had the eyes no tears. 


—J. V. Cheney, “Tears.” 
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Nor is cheerfulness the aloof, self-centered, touch-me- 
not withdrawal from sorrow-laden surroundings and per- 
sons, in order to indulge ‘in a sort of Nirvana of emotion, 
with studied indifference to the woes of others. Cheerful- 
ness is best fostered in sympathy and interest in others’ mis- 
fortunes. ‘“‘Blessed are the comforters; for they shall be 
comforted”; and the comforters’ blessedness or joy is not 
merely eschatological; it is this-worldly joy as well as other- 
worldly joy. The cheerfulness of the poor who are not 
envious of their more fortunate neighbor, while sympa- 
thetic with their less fortunate one, is a matter of inspiring 
experience. Frequently both the smile and the sympathy 
lessen on the face of man and woman as the money increases 
in their swelling purse. 

The reality of life is shocking and crude only for those 
who do not know the wondrous meaning of life. The pes- 
simists of humanity are not the ones who have most to suf- 
fer; they are often persons in relative ease, but mentally 
children who do not see the worth of the schooling of life. 

Especially literary and socialite professional sufferers 
believe that self-knowledge and worldly wisdom consist in 
abnormal talent for discovering reasons for boredom, 
unhappiness, and criticism. Tolstoi, a disillusioned man, 
quarrels bitterly with the whole scheme of the universe. 
and finds nothing of joy in life but to dig the ground for 
the sake of digging the ground. The reason is that he does 
not know what life is about. Two other Slavs, Poushkin 
and Lermontoff, sadly labored over the reason for human 
existence and in their poems and other writings found only 
pessimistic replies. Poushkin, father of Russian lyric 
poetry, addresses life thus dolefully: 

Useless gift, gift of chance... 
What unfriendly power 


Has drawn me from the darkness? .. . 
There is no goal for me... 
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Saturnine Byron, in ‘‘Euthanasia,’’ sums up in two 

lines his lugubrious views of the worth of living: 
And know: whatever thou hast been, 
"Tis something better not to be. 

Pessimism, chronic discontent and sadness, is essentially 
the conviction that life is not worth living. Many amongst 
the best known German philosophers are pessimists fol- 
lowing the conviction of Sophocles, the Greek tragedian: 
‘“‘Not to have been is past all prizing best’’ (Oedipus Co- 
lonnus). 

Schopenhauer calls life a sham, an annoying and point- 
less interruption of the steady calm of eternal nothingness: 
“The knowledge that it is better not to be, is not only the 
most important of truths, but also the oldest of wisdom.”’ 
(Werke, ed. Deussen, III, 693). 

For Schilling, life is a farce, an absurd romance; for 
Feuerbach it is a madhouse and a jail. Eduard von Hart- 
mann tells us that the genius sees through the illusion of life 
and finds it unendurable, whilst the generality of mankind 
labor on in wretched contentment, slaves of the error and 
delusion that they can be happy. After perceiving the illu- 
sions of life, man sees the conclusion to be drawn: Nirvana, 
painless nothingness (Ausgewahlte Werke, ed. Copeland, 
III, 76). Most European pessimism likewise borrows its 
views from the Buddhism of India, and like it, more or less 
logically and veiledly draws the conclusion of the blessed- 
ness of self-annihilation, suicide. 

There have been weird societies for the promotion of 
suicide, one in Paris at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. [he members placed their names in an urn; and as 
their names were periodically drawn, they killed them- 
selves in the presence of the other members as the tetric 
expression of the worthlessness of living. 

In Italy, with other so-called thinkers, Leopardi 
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laments that no one can be intelligently happy. Life 
according to this moping poet, by its very nature is infe- 
lictta, unhappiness: “‘I cannot imagine a use for life; nor 
any fruit of it’’ (Canto Notturno). In his self-pity he 
speaks to his heart: 

Be quiet forever; you have beaten enough; the earth is not 

worthy of your sighs. Life is nothing but bitterness and 

weariness; there is nothing else in it. The world is nothing 

but mire. Be quiet; be in despair forever. Destiny holds 

nothing to us but death. Despise henceforth yourself and 

nature, and the shameful hidden power which decrees the 

ruin of all and the infinite variety of all. (Poesies et 

oeuvres morales. French Transl. 1880, p. 49.) 

D’Alembert, amongst French pessimists, aligns himself 
with such ‘‘strong’’ men as Leopardi thinks himself to be: 
“Be great,’’ he says, ‘‘and you will be unhappy.” 

Disbelief in the immortality of man can see only dis- 
heartening frustration and deadening sorrow as funda- 
mental and final, involved in the very nature of man and 
his environment. Life for such disbelievers is inherently 
and utterly ‘‘a business that does not pay expenses,” a 
thing far better if it were not. 

When the godless or materialistic philosopher does pro- 
pose optimism as a principle of life, he does so on patently 
insufficient reason, in mere bravado, whistling in the dark. 
Some others are cynical, such as Oscar Wilde (‘“The Pic- 
ture of Dorian Gray’’) saying that the basis of optimism is 
sheer terror in facing life. . 

Wrong in their valuation of living, materialists are 
necessarily wrong as to the basis of optimism and joy, as is 
Herbert Spencer (The Data of Ethics III): 


There is one postulate on which pessimists and optimists 
agree. Both their arguments assume it to be self-evident 
that life is good or bad, according as it does or does not 
bring a surplus of agreeable feeling. 
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Optimism that is sound and pessimism that can give 
some account of its source, are founded, not on feeling, but 
on the primary conviction that life is, or is not, worth 
living—that the purpose of life is, or is not, worth the suf- 
fering it entails. 

Quite a number of self-estemed intelligentsia and 
worldly-wise hold that there is so little joy possible in life 
that we must prove our right to it at all. ‘What right 
have we to happiness?’’ (Ibsen, Ghosts I.) Joy, they think, 
is only for simpletons. Great and experienced minds, 
among whom they class themselves, must appear bored, 
cynical, and disgruntled with life and with everything in 
it. Sophocles, however, says of them in his Antigone: 
“The man for whom the joy of life is gone, lives no more; 
he should be counted among the dead.”’ 

Many modern novelists and essayists have frankly 
abandoned the possibility of happiness as a goal. “The best 
they can offer as an ambition is the empty shadow of hap- 
piness without its soul-filling substance, the panting quest 
for happiness without the possibility of its acquisition, the 
carrot dangled before the eyes of the silly donkey whom sly 
nature thus dupes into dragging with much labor the back- 
breaking load of living. The deluded donkey, they tell us, 
will never reach the luscious-looking carrot; and there is 
no welcoming manger awaiting him at his weary journey’s 
end. At last he will buckle under, collapse and fall, the 
carrot still unattained. Anyway, they add as a footnote, 
the carrot, agreeable as it looks, would prove disagreeable 
if reached at last. 

Together with this defeatist attitude toward life, 
strangely enough, there is joined a feverish longing for joy 
and an amazingly mad chase after it; and all the while these 
same disillusionists assume a contemptuous superciliousness 
towards cheerfulness. They think it befitting their elevated 
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mentality to portray on their grim countenances the cosmic 
boredom of living. 

It can be, too, that there are some lopsidedly pious 
souls who scent an insidious enemy of piety in every joy. 
Gaiety is to them always something ribald. As Macaulay 
writes in his History of England (vol. III, c. Il): “The 
Puritan hated bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to the 
bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators.’’ On 
the other hand, there are still simpler souls to whom all 
religion and piety are repulsive because they scent in it the 
sworn enemy of every joy. However, one would gather 
from the writings of G. K. Chesterton that it was largely 
his sense of humor and joy that established his belief in 
God and in the Church. 

The truth is that joy is an essential nutrition of human 
life, a greater necessity than bread, a power of life, and an 
immense worth of life. 

The trouble with the pessimists, philosophical or 
social, is that they are the simpletons, who look for hap- 
piness and joy outside their own minds, in riches, pleasure- 
hunting, social or political notoriety—all and any of 
which, by themselves, wipe off the human face its smile of 
joy. 

Condition, circumstance, is not the thing; 
Bliss is the same in subject or in king. 
—Pope, Essay on Man. 
They have not realized that to increase one’s toys is not to 
increase one’s joys. They seek joy from all sources but the 
true one; and finally, with Francis Thompson (in The 
Hound of Heaven), they say by the constant tedium of 
their faces and the constant bitterness of their tongues: 
And now my heart is as a broken font, 
Wherein tear-drippings stagnate, spilt down ever 


From the dank thoughts that shiver 
Upon the sightful branches of my mind. 
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All the bright lights of cafe-society, all the tom- 
tomming of jazz, all the social fireworks, all the scurrying 
of business, all the flitting from one place to another, are 
mainly din and distraction for the stunning of joyless 
minds. 

So-called modern art and so-called modern music are 
the most joyless ever excogitated, because they recede 
farthest from thought of God and His providence for man. 
More atheist than the Roman and Greek paganism, they 
see man and his life only with the unsmiling eyes of the 
animal and interpret him only in the fate and destiny of an 
animal. Modern art and music are the saddest of all art 
and music because they are the most inhuman of all. 
They cannot smile; and the definition of man is animal 
ristble: ‘‘the animal that smiles.’ To study an exposi- 
tion of modern art or to listen to modern music is to drench 
one’s spirit with cold water—much of it dirty. 

The joy of the theist is the only possible joy, for he 
alone knows where human life is going and has the assur- 
ance that, if he so will it, nothing can hinder him from 
reaching his exceedingly desirable destination. A Chris- 
tian optimist sees an opportunity in every calmity; a pagan 
pessimist sees a calamity in every opportunity. Success is 
getting what you want; happiness is wanting what you 
get. The reason is that happiness depends on one’s own 
outlook and dispositions. No one can make us happy or 
unhappy; we do it ourselves, and we alone can do it. 
As Publius Syrus tells us in his Sententiae, ‘‘No man is 
happy unless he believes he is.”’ 

Environment gives us the opportunity for happiness or 
unhappiness; but our own attitude of mind to our environ- 
ment constitutes our happiness or unhappiness. Humor 
and cheerfulness and deep joy are by no means correlatives 
of comfort, riches, ease, learning or notoriety. 
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Because nobility is not dependent on exterior things, 
because it is an attitude of mind and will, nobility nor- 
mally has joy and cheerfulness as its distinguishing trait. 
Small souls are sad souls; great souls are glad souls. “There 
is no question but that one must be noble in character to be 
cheerful constantly; for only ‘‘out of the strong shall come 
the sweet.’’ Nobility causes cheerfulness; but there is also 
the mutual causality of constant cheerfulness in generating 
and increasing real nobility, with its necessary discipline 
of mind. Great minds alone have learned, great hearts 
alone have lived, the truth that duty is the only joy and 
joy is a fundamental duty. 

Joy and cheerfulness promote social intercourse and 
lubricate all contacts of family, business, and general 
society. Alone one can sorrow; but none can be joyful 
alone. The cheerful man is sought as the best promoter, 
seller, and leader of men. All naturally admire the man 
who does not show the weakness and self-centeredness of 
sadness. In fact, no one is interested in sad accounts of our 
misfortunes, but all are attracted by our joy of living, as 
insects are attracted by light. Hence the jingle runs: 

Be always as merry as ever you can, 
For no one delights in a sorrowful man. 

The cheerful gospel of joy is brought to us by Christ, 
who presents Himself as the Divine Model of correct 
human psychology. To perfect human nature He teaches 
that man, His brother and sister, children of God the 
Father, should be joyous in living. ‘“These things I have 
spoken to you that my joy may be in you, and that your 
joy may be fulfilled’ (John 15:11) “and your joy no one 
shall take from you’’ (John 16:22).’ 

Christianity is essentially the religion of cheerfulness. 


1The New Testament texts used in this article are taken from the Westminster 
Version.—ED. 
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Christ’s messianic coming is foretold as the coming of joy 
to the human race. ‘‘Many shall rejoice in his coming” 
(Luke 1:14). He is announced on the winter hills of Beth- 
lehem as the arrival of joy: “‘Behold, I bring you glad 
tidings of a great joy that shall be to all the people’ (Luke 
2:10). In His divine masterpiece of psychology, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, He explains the reasons for the peace- 
ful joy of living: “Rejoice and exult, for your reward is 
great in the heavens’’ (Matthew 5:12). Naturally Paul 
of Tarsus emphasizes this dominant note of joy sounded 
by His Master, “‘joy of faith’’ (Philippians 1:15). His 
greeting and wish for his Christian flock is “‘peace and joy 
in the Holy Spirit’’ (Romans 14:17); may ‘‘the God of 
hope fill you with all joy’’ (Romans 15:13); even though 
they have much to suffer: ‘‘rejoicing in hope, bearing tribu- 
lation in patience.’’ His co-apostle and Primate, St. Peter, 
teaches the same: “‘Inasmuch as ye have fellowships in the 


sufferings of Christ, rejoice’ (I Peter 4:13). 
The Church of Christ inculcates through its liturgy the 


joy of living. Its ‘Alleluia,’ the exclamation of joy, rings 
throughout its worship of the Mass and Office. Even in 
the season of sorrow, the exhortation to rejoice, “‘Lae- 
tare!,’’ begins the Mass of the Fourth Sunday of Lent. Its 
official prayers are those of cheerfulness: the Benedictus, 
Magnificat, and Te Deum; and prayers of rejoicing are 
heard even in its funerals. “The Church celebrates the death 
of her most notable children as their joyful birthday. 

‘Merry Christmas’’ is essentially a Christian greeting; 
and Christmas, or any other day, can be merry, only when 
it is what it says ‘“‘Christ’s Mass,” rejoicing over the life 
of Christ begun in Bethlehem, continued in the Bethlehem 
of every heart, and to be consummated in Christ’s eternal 
happiness. The “Prince of Peace’’ means the “Prince of 
cheerfulness.”’ 
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The conflict of selfishness is practically all that is wrong 
with the world and human life, whether socially, politi- 
cally, commercially, nationally, or religiously; and selfish- 
ness is manifested invariably by lack of joy and cheerful- 
ness. 

Characteristic, therefore, of those who are most Chris- 
tian, the saints, is constant cheerfulness; so much so that 
the French express it thus: “‘Un saint triste est un triste 
saint’’ (a sad saint is a sad [specimen of] saint.) The real 
Christian lives up fully to the tranquilizing principle: 
“God is, and all is well’’ (Whittier, ‘My Birthday’’). 

Father Faber observes that ‘‘Perhaps nature does not 
contribute a greater help to grace than gaiety.’’ In this he 
but paraphrases the early Christian document, ‘‘Pastor,”’ 
written before the death of St. John the Apostle, namely, 
that sadness leads to sin and joy to good. 

The most joyful of persons are, on an average, the 
members of religious orders; and they have the youngest of 
hearts, although they have renounced the pursuit of revel, 
wilfulness, honor, and possessions, in which the imbecile 
world thinks to find joy. They honor God, the God of 
their hearts, in a very special way by the alacrity and cheer- 
fulness of their service. Hence, too, their magnetic power 
in drawing others to the service of God, whose burden of 
life they prove by their cheerfulness to be sweet and light. 
Their joy is one explanation of their perseverance; for 
what we do with joy, we do to the end. 

Wise St. Teresa of Avila instructs her Sisters: 

Try, my Sisters, to be affable wherever you can with- 

out giving displeasure to God. Behave so that all with 

whom you converse will be pleased with your manner and 

company, and may never be rendered afraid of virtue. The 
more holy a religious is, the more simple and gracious she 


should be in conversation. Never must you separate your- 
self from your Sisters, however much difficulty you may 
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feel with them, and however little their conversation may 

please you. We must make every effort to be affable and 

to please those with whom we deal, and especially our 

Sisters. 

The joyous mood of St. Francis of Assisi, so popular 
with Catholic and non-Catholic alike, arose from his 
intense spirituality; and this reassuring characteristic 
undoubtedly was most potent in the engaging attraction 
which he exercised over others in leading them to enthusi- 
astic Christian life. Thomas of Celano tells us of St. Fran- 
cis: ‘“The saint constantly endeavored to persevere in 
gladness of heart... . With utmost solicitude he avoided 
the great evil of ill-humor.” 

Ready and steady the Christian gazes into the hollow 
eyes of Death. Despite his instinctive revulsion from the 
death of the body, the Christian’s joy is strengthend by the 
thought of death, not the end for him, but the beginning 
of life; and with this knowledge, his joy arises from the 
correct evaluation of the things of time. He does not live 
in the uneasy dismay of walking over life’s treacherous 
glacier, in the dark, without a guide, at the risk of being 
engulfed at every step. He does not undergo the bitter dis- 
appointment of placing all his expectancy of happiness in 
creature goods, which were not made to last or to satisfy; 
for that which makes these spectral goods is, as in the case 
of bubbles, that which explodes them. 

The Christian has shorn grisled death of its fearful- 
ness; and equally suffering’s barb has been cleansed of its 
venomous poison of hopelessness, the sense that suffering is 
of no avail, dead loss. “The Christian grasps the nettle of 
suffering and death with firm hope and its sting is gone. 
Chamisso writes of a peasant woman, singing at the door 
of her whitewashed cottage, while with her own hands she 
stitched her shroud, so that when she should die, it would 


be ready: 
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I would I were as wise as she 
Life’s cup to empty never sighing 
And still with joy like hers to see 
The shroud made ready for my dying. 

Joy is indispensable to physical as well as to spiritual 
efficiency. Sadness deadens; joy quickens. ‘‘Cheerfulness 
keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind, and fills it with a 
steady and perpetual serenity’’ (Addison, The Spectator, 
May 17, 1712). What sunlight is to the metabolism of 
the plants, joy is to spiritual metabolism and general 
health. It has a most profound effect on the ease of recov- 
ery from illness and even on the amount of inconvenience 
and suffering felt in sickness. Physicians know this fact 
well: and an important factor of the “bedside manner’ is 
the development of a cheerful outlook in the patient. Nerve 
specialists make great account of it in their treatments. 
Ancient Ecclesiasticus also knew it several millenia ago: 
“The joyfulness of the heart is the life of man. . . and the 
joy of a man is length of life’ (30:23). 

It is a commonplace amongst doctors that the joyful 
patient, other things being equal, is the one who has the 
most favorable prognosis, especially in some diseases, such 
as tuberculosis. An English physician in his book on 
“The Prolongation of Life,’’ observes that joy and hope, 
by quickening respiration, increase the flow of blood to the 
brain and the supply of nourishment to the nerve cells. 
Psychic depression retards respiration and heart action, he 
says, and lessens the blood-flow to the brain, causing first 
functional and then organic derangement. Joy isa sort of 
gymnastics of the soul whose health is always shared with 
the body. ‘“The fear of the Lord shall delight the heart 
and shall give joy and gladness and length of days’ 
(Ecclesiasticus 1:12). 

The great philosopher, St. Thomas Aquinas, tells us 
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in this regard: 

Sadness does more harm to the body than the other 
passions of the soul, because it interferes with the vital 
action of the heart . . . Sadness at times causes even the loss 
of reason, as may be seen in cases where it has led to deep 
melancholy and madness. (Summa Theologica, 2a, 2ae, 

28, ‘‘On Joy.’’) 

And inspired writers express the same concretely 
pungently: 

A sorrowful heart drieth up the bones’’ (Proverbs 17, 

21). ‘‘For sadness hath killed many and there is no profit 

in it... . Of sadness cometh death; and it overwhelmeth 

the strength; and sadness of the heart boweth down the 

neck”’ (Ecclesiasticus 30; 25; 38; 19). 

The observance of the laws of Christianity is in gen- 
eral the most conducive factor to healthy living. Especially 
is it the best preventive and curative treatment for mental 
health. Chief amongst the laws of Christ in this, and in 
every regard, are acquiescence to God’s Will and interest in 


the happiness and welfare of others. An old English 
proverb runs: ‘“‘A man of gladness cometh not to madness.”’ 
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Genuine Mysticism~ 


What Should We Think of It? 
Robert B. Eiten, S.J. 


O MUCH is written today on mysticism that it is 
scarcely possible for anyone interested in the spiritual 
life to avoid taking a stand on the subject. The stand 

which all should begin with ought to be based on the 
common teaching of mystical theologians. Of course in 
mystical theology as in nearly all other sciences, we may 
reasonably expect to find some problems which have not 
been settled to the satisfaction of all authorities. “There are 
differences of opinion on some questions. Nevertheless 
there is agreement on nearly all fundamental questions, at 
least in so far as they would concern either our spiritual life 
or spiritual direction. 

Let us now consider what the proper attitude of a reli- 
gious should be toward mysticism. This proper and safe 
attitude, as we said before, can be derived from mystical 
theologians in those points where there is agreement among 
them. What, then, is the common teaching of mystical 
theologians in general? 

First of all, we surely would like to know the connec- 
tion between mystical graces and high sanctity. Although 
mystical theologians admit that mystical graces are a great 
aid to sanctity, still they hold that these graces do not con- 
stitute sanctity, be it heroic or ordinary. Sanctity is meas- 
ured by the amount of sanctifying grace one has. Its further 
growth too is determined by the perfection of the life that 
one leads. Ultimately, then, mystical graces help our sanc- 
tity in so far as they help these other elements. 

For a high degree of sanctity and perfection, mystical 
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theologians agree that special graces are not only helpful 
but necessary. These graces must be more abundant and 
more stimulating than those which are required to lead an 
ordinary life of sanctity. Likewise they would require a 
greater cooperation and docility on the part of the soul 
receiving them. These graces thus can dominate completely 
the actions of the soul. 

This constant fidelity to grace or this proficient life of 
grace, mystical theologians would admit, will bring an ever 
greater union of mind and will with God. Finally, over a 
period of time such constant fidelity to grace will bring 
about a habitual union with God. With a habitual union 
present, supernatural truths and, in general, the mysteries 
of faith, are clearly perceived. 

But what is this habitual union with God if not an 
intense prayer-life or life of recollection? ‘Thus all along 
normally there has been progress in prayer. Most likely in 
the beginning the soul passed from meditation to affective 
prayer where affections are usually many and varied, and 
reflections few and short. After using this latter type of 
prayer for a while the soul gradually passed into simplified 
affective prayer or the prayer of simplicity. In this prayer 
the soul immediately and, as it were, intuitively grasping a 
supernatural truth or mystery, experienced a repose and 
relish in resting therein without much change or variety of 
affections over some considerable period of time. Withia 
this latter degree of prayer there was much opportunity for 
the soul to make progress up to the very borderline of infus- 
ed contemplation. And if some mystical theologians place 
the prayer of simplicity beyond ordinary prayer and within 
the realm of infused prayer, at least they will agree that there 
has been a progressive prayer-life in such a soul. Mystical 
theologians do not conceive of the passing from acquired 
prayer into infused or mystical prayer as a necessarily sud- 
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den and great hiatus or jump; rather they admit some con- 
tinuity between these states of prayer. 

The importance, then, of a progressive prayer-life— 
a life of intimacy with God—should be at once rather evi- 
dent. Any carelessness here normally precludes one from 
the hope of enjoying mystical graces. 

We said before that special graces are needed to reach 
high sanctity. We have also pointed out the importance of 
a recollected life. Now, infused contemplation happens to fit 
in very well in this list of special graces. It is one of the most 
select graces. And it is certainly a big factor in leading a 
deeply recollected life. It is not strange, therefore, that mys- 
tical theologians would further admit that mystical graces 
or infused contemplation are in themselves most desirable 
because they can be a great factor in reaching high sanctity. 
True, there may be some difference of opinion among mys- 
tical theologians on the opportuneness of exciting such a 
desire in all souls on account of certain disadvantages it may 
bring about in some souls or in unusual circumstances. The 
desire can be abused. But, just as with any other means of 
sanctification, mystical graces can be desired and prayed for 
under certain conditions... How strange and unfortunate, 
then, it is to find that there are still those who on principle 
not only fear mystical prayer, but discourage it! Perhaps 
they do not realize that they are trying to make void a great 
grace and an important factor in the matter of spiritual 
progress. Perhaps they act this way because they think 
of mystical contemplation only in terms of visions, revela- 
tions, internal locutions, ecstasies, levitations, stigmatiza- 
tion, and so forth. But no mystical theologian holds 


1The eminent and prudent author, Tanquerey, has the following excellent remarks 
on the desire for mystical prayer: ‘It is permissible to desire infused contemplation, 
since it is an excellent means of perfection, but it must be done humbly and condi- 
tionally with a holy abandonment to the will of God.’’ (The Spiritual Life. 
p. 665.) 
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today that these pertain to the essence of mystical prayer. 
They are merely the accidental phenomena sometimes con- 
nected with mystical prayer. Mystical prayer can exist 
apart from them. Even those who truly desire the grace of 
infused prayer should not ask for, but should rather shun 
these extraordinary external experiences. 

All or nearly all authorities admit that God grants the 
gift of infused prayer when and in the way He pleases, and 
even to beginners, though this latter is rare. Usually 
infused contemplative prayer is granted primarily for 
one’s increase in personal holiness, after years of earnest 
striving for sanctity, and secondarily that others may be 
prevailed upon to love God more intensely. Authorities 
further agree that temperament, proper direction, environ- 
ment, vocation, and so forth, are noteworthy factors in 
disposing oneself to receive this gift. 

Although infused contemplation is a precious gift, yet 
one who desires it for its sweets is apt to be disappointed; 
for usually there is much suffering connected with it and 
the suffering may even outweigh the sweets. It is generally 
admitted that there is no high sanctity without a rigorous 
purification of the soul. In this regard God ordinarily 
intervenes personally by means of interior and exterior 
trials, since personal efforts, even the most generous, are 
hardly enough. These divine purifications are similar to 
the nights described by St. John of the Cross. 


Mystical writers also agree on the great means leading 
to the gift of mystical graces. “They are usually classed 
as follows: (1) an intense prayer-life, or recollection; 
(2) uncompromising self-abnegation, or self-renuncia- 


tion; (3) continual mortification of self, or the apostolate 
of the cross.” Other means, such as the practice of charity, 


2These means seem rather obvious. Contemplation is one of the higher types of 
psychological union with God. But all progressive union with God consists in 
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detachment, and so forth, are sometimes listed, but these 
can readily be reduced to the former. 

Since, then, there is in general an agreement among 
mystical theologians on what are the best means to be used 
to dispose ourselves for infused contemplation, there ought 
not be on our part too much concern whether there isa 
general or only a restricted call to infused contemplation— 
a matter on which mystical theologians do not agree. Let 
us live our lives in accordance with these means and leave 
it to God to grant us this gift if He so chooses. 

Mystical prayer, indeed, is a great gift, a great means of 
sanctification, and one worth asking for and working for 
by our lives of personal holiness. It is a gift that makes us 
in some way conscious of the divine and brings us into 
contact with the divine. It is in some way, at least in its 
higher stages, a prelude to heaven. It is, therefore, most 
desirable in itself, and we act wisely in disposing ourselves 
and others for it by lives of recollection, self-effacement, 
and suffering. 

Today, the feast of the great mystic doctor, St. John of 
the Cross, as I write these lines, I am reminded of an inci- 
dent in the life of this great saint. Once when asked by 
Christ what reward he would seek for his many labors, 
St. John replied: ‘‘Lord, to suffer and be despised for you.”’ 
This is the disposition to be cultivated by those desiring 
infused contemplation. Above all else it should be our aim 
to live holy, self-effacing lives, realizing that if we do this 
God will take care of all the rest with His sweet Providence 
—and this includes the bestowal or refusal of infused con- 
templation. 

(1) bécoming detached from all creatures, and (2) becoming as attached as pos- 
sible to God. Self-abnegation and continual mortification accomplish the first ele- 


ment, detachment from creatures; while a life of fervent recollection takes care of 
the second element, attachment to God. 
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Reverend Fathers: 

I am following the vocation discussion with interest. Here is a 
suggestion based on experience. 

Do religious who are unfaithful in seemingly small points of rule 
realize how often they are to blame for the failure of girls to follow a 
vocation? This is particularly true in boarding schools and acade- 
mies. Postulants disclose how they were shocked when, as students, 
they were asked to mail letters, etc., for religious who wished to avoid 
censorship by the superior. Others tell how the worldliness of some 
religious, their want of reserve, and the ease with which they excuse 
themselves from assisting at Mass on week days during summer vaca- 
tion have done much to shatter their ideals and made them wonder if 
they should really embrace the religious life. The lack of vocations 
can often be traced to religious themselves. 


A Mistress of Postulants 


Reverend Fathers: 


My interest in the matter of vocations lies in the problem of per- 
severance rather than in the initial fostering of vocations; and my 
suggestions are, I suppose, more applicable to religious men than to 
religious women. 

I would suggest a better psychological handling of. young reli- 
gious in regard to these two problems: restlessness and chastity. 

Restlessness, always large among the problems of active young 
Americans, is a double-barrelled source of trouble during the time of 
war. The young religious see their brothers and sisters winning 
medals, piloting bombers, visiting distant places, while they are told 
to thank God that they can continue their training in quiet. It’s not 
that easy. I would suggest: (a) a sane article on this matter, 
explaining in what this restlessness is common to all young people and 
not something peculiar to the religious state; and (b) some practical 
work, requiring physical energy if possible, to aid in the war effort-— 
for example, volunteer farm labor. 

Secondly, there is the matter of chastity. Here, as in the foster- 
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ing of vocations, the true dignity of the married state should be incul- 
cated. Some novitiate superiors create the impression that the 
religious life is the only life for a true friend of Christ, with the 
result that the reaction is sometimes overwhelming in young religious 
when, later on, they acquire a more balanced view. 

Unpsychological passages on this matter should be omitted from 
old-time spiritual writers in required reading for religious. Prac- 
tical spiritual reading on the subject, attuned to the findings of mod- 
ern psychology should be made available for religious of various 
ages. 

A Priest 


Reverend Fathers: 

Perhaps you and the readers of REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS recall the 
controversy that waged some time ago in the ‘““Communications”’ of 
America, concerning the influence of the Sisters’ habit on vocations. 
One letter asserted rather strongly that the habit is a deterrent to many 
American girls who might otherwise embrace the religious life. The 
reply was equally emphatic that if girls would be deterred by such a 


trifle, then it was good riddance to them. 

I suppose most people took this controversy as a good joke; but 
I was seriously interested in it, and I know a number of other priests 
who were also interested. True, we did not favor discussing the sub- 
ject in a magazine for the general public, but we did wish to know the 
honest opinions of Sisters and of modern girls. There may be no 
truth in the assertion that likely candidates are deterred by the bulki- 
ness of the habit. If it is not true, then it is well for us to know that. 
But if it should prove to be true then we are confronted with a fur- 
ther problem. Can we solve the problem by simply shrugging our 
shoulders and saying: ‘‘Good riddance to such candidates’; or should 
we conclude that there may be need today of some modifications in 
traditional habits or of new institutes with more simplified habits. Is 
it not true that many of the traditional habits are merely modifica- 
tions of a style of dress worn by women at the time of the found- 
resses? Certainly they differ radically from the clothing worn by the 
modern American girl. 


A Priest 





Saint Teresa of Avila’ 


G. Augustine Ellard, S.J. 


N ALL the long and varied history of the Church there does not 
seem to be a feminine leader who can outshine Teresa of Avila. 
Nor in the whole galaxy of Catholic saints does there appear to be 
one, whether man or woman, in whom the divine and human were 
united in a more lovely and attractive fashion. Some of those saints 
had a more eventful external life, and perhaps some of them had a 
nobler interior life and were holier in God’s sight, but there are few 
among them whose life, taken in both its interior and exterior phases, 
was, as far as we know, conspicuously and demonstrably, so rich and 
intense. 

As a little child Teresa ran away from home in order to become 
a martyr among the Moors. A second time she ran away from home 
to enter the convent. Soon her health was wrecked and she had to 
leave for a time, during which she converted an unworthy priest. She 
became worse, seemed for a while to have died, survived a funeral 
service, and narrowly escaped being buried alive; as if that was not 
enough, while she was waiting to be buried, a candle set her bed afire. 
It pertains to her active life that during the first twenty years or so in 
the convent she excelled rather at entertaining in the parlor than at 
conversing with Almighty God. During her later years she was busy 
in the extreme and was constantly battling with difficulties and 
obstacles of every sort. She led in the reform of her order—a task 
far more arduous than that of founding a new order. In fifteen years 
she established seventeen convents and several monasteries. A foun- 
dation usually cost her so much trouble, opposition from various 
sources, high and low, and bitter suffering, that once when she was 
asked how one could become a saint, she replied, ‘“We are about to 
make another foundation; just watch and see!”’ She suffered from the 
terrible Spanish Inquisition, and was persecuted by a visitor of her 
own order. She was revered as a saint, but also referred to by a Car- 
melite provincial as ‘“‘an excommunicated apostate.”” She was quite 
expert in dealing with men of every rank, from the aristocratic 


\Saint Teresa of Avila, a Biography. By William Thomas Walsh. Pp. xiv + 
592. Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. $5.00. 
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Philip II down to foul-mouthed muleteers. She could accommodate 
herself in the palaces of princesses and duchesses, and also in cheap 
inns with coarse men whom she called “infernal people.’’ It is not 
surprizing that she knew well how to manage women. Physical vio- 
lence was almost needed to install her as prioress at the Incarnation 
in Avila—city officers were present, fearing a riot—but before long 
she had that house of 130 nuns reformed, liking the reform, and 
loving the reformer. 


Teresa was also an authoress, and one of remarkable merit: her 
works in the critical Spanish edition fill nine large volumes, and two 
of her mystical treatises stand foremost among the greatest mystical 
classics. In general, few women of any walk in life have left a better 
record for efficiency. 


The interior life of St. Teresa was still more intense and exciting. 
She knew the misery of having fallen from a higher to a lower con- 
dition of soul. In a celebrated vision she descended to the depths of 
hell, and during the last ten years of her life she lived amidst the sub- 
limities and grandeurs of the highest pinnacles of mysticism. She 
felt the indescribable joys and pains of a heart literally laid open by a 
seraph’s dart. She was familiar with ecstasies in which ‘‘one learned 
mysteries.'’ In one momentary flash she understood, as she said, 
‘more truths about the highest things of God than if great theo- 
logians had taught her for a thousand years.’’ It was no strange 
experience for her to enjoy a certain vision of the Blessed Trinity. 
Her love of the Cross was so great that she could take the attitude, 
“the more we suffer, the better it will be.’’ For many years she 
observed the seraphic vow, that is, always to do the more perfect 
thing. Her love and longing for the Divine Spouse was so great that 
it broke out into expression in a famous poem “I die because I do 
not die."’ Her prayer-life too was fertile and efficient: “‘this is the end 
of prayer: to give birth to works, always works!”’ 

A major problem of the twentieth-century religious is how to 
effect the right combination between the contemplative and the active 
elements in his life. Walsh’s new and outstanding biography of the 
great ““Doctora” of Avila is recommended as an aid toward solving it. 





Book Reviews 


PIUS XI ON WORLD PROBLEMS. By James W. Naughton, S.J. Pp. xxiv 
+ 199. The America Press, New York, 1943. $2.00. 


World problems today intimately touch the life of every indi- 
vidual. Hence the eager welcome to a volume that gives us the judg- 
ment of our Holy Father on these problems, along with his solu- 
tions. Encyclicals, radio broadcasts, addresses, Christmas and Easter 
messages, sermons, peace plans, letters to public men, totaling twenty- 
six in all, carried the words of Pius to the world. For most of us this 
formidable array of documents is an insuperable obstacle to acquiring 
knowledge of the papal teachings. However, Father Naughton has 
made them conveniently available to all within the narrow compass 
of this one volume. Through exhaustive study and careful selection 
he has given a compilation that contains all the pronouncements 
substantially. The result is a reference book that is a real treasure. 
A glance at the table of contents at the beginning shows the wide 
variety of general topics treated. Another glance at the seventeen 
pages of index at the end makes one realize that here is a ready refer- 
ence to every subject treated in papal pronouncements, no matter how 
cursorily. 

Religious in particular, as leaders of thought, will find the book 
most useful. With its help they will be enabled to direct others in the 
modern crucial problems, whether in sermon or lecture, whether in 
class or study club, whether in informal talk or in private conversa- 
tion. They will also be equipped to maintain their position as Cath- 
olics who are better informed on the struggle of Christ’s Kingdom in 
the world today. 

But this is not only a reference book. Indeed if one expects a 
dry-as-dust collection of ponderous papal pronouncements on inter- 
national problems the ordinary mind cannot grasp, he is doomed to a 
pleasant disappointment. It is not merely a compilation, it is a work 
of planned order that rivals many in its absorbing interest.- The 
passages directly quoted from the Holy Father are joined by para- 
phrases of his words in these same or related contexts. These para- 
phrases not only make for unity and readability, but also throw fur- 
ther light on the Pope’s mind. Best of all they save tiresome repe- 
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tition of the same idea which has been expressed several times in vari- 
ous utterances. 

The author exercised especially good taste in furnishing us many 
gems of thought in the exact words of the Pontiff. In these, religious 
will find an abundance of inspiring matter for meditation. Thus 
the section, ‘“Trust in God” (p. 26 ff.), offers material for sublime 
mental prayer that may well occupy the soul for weeks, even months. 
From this moving passage on Trust, we select just one sentence as a 
sample: ‘‘However cruel may seem the hand of the Divine Surgeon 
when He cuts with the lancet into the live flesh, it is always active 
love that guides and drives it in, and only the good of men and 
peoples makes Him interfere to cause such sorrow.”’ The following 
section, ‘‘Meaning of Suffering,’’ will also spontaneously lift heart 
and mind to God, saving us the customary agony of trying to stir 
our own train of thought in the early morning. The solemn conse- 
cration of the whole world to Mary Immaculate (p. 33) is another 
example, to which may be added: “A Prayer for Consolation” 
(p. 35), ‘Readiness for Suffering’ (p. 140), ‘‘Eucharistic Union 
with Christ’’ (p. 141). These are but a few choice selections taken 
at random; there are many others throughout the book, which the 
reader will appreciate the more for having discovered them for him- 
self. 

Finally, the religious who uses this book for meditation or mas- 
ters it for ready reference will realize in his life the following from 
the encyclical Supreme Pontificate: ‘The Christian, if he does honor 
to the name he bears, is always an apostle; it is not permitted to the 
soldier of Christ that he quit the battlefield, because only death puts 
an end to his military service.’,-—P. REGAN, S.J. 


A BOOK OF UNLIKELY SAINTS. By Margaret T. Monro. Pp. 220. 

Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1943. $2.50. 

“No saints are really likely. But some are unlikelier than others.” 
With these words, Margaret Monro shows us her vivid sketches of 
five saints. These Unlikely Saints are pictured in their relation to 
their fellow men. It is the author’s idea that ‘‘a great public wrong 
lies in the background of several Unlikely Saints; their function is to 
restore the lost moral equilibrium for the sake of the whole commun- 
ity. When sin has abounded, it is only fitting that grace should more 
abound.”’ 

St. Aloysius becomes ‘‘Machiavelli’s Prince gone good.’’ St. Rose 
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of Lima, ‘‘granddaughter of Conquistadores,’’ washes away in her 
penance the cruel stains of injustice committed against the native 
Indians. St. Benedict Joseph Labre, ‘‘the great unwashed,”’ revolts 
against the cult of Hygeia—‘‘not, of course, that there is anything 
holy about the louse. But there can be something very unholy about 
men’s attitude to the lousy.’”’ St. Gemma Galgani, ‘‘a sign to be 
spoken against,’’ is pictured as a victim offered in reparation for the 
comfortable mediocrity of her surroundings. It is difficult to hang 
the portrait of St. Thérése of Lisieux in the artist’s Gallery of 
Unlikely Saints. Even the author felt that Thérése is there ‘‘really 
as a sort of appendix, not as part of the book.” 

There is danger, in writing this sort of ‘‘life,’’ of over-painting 
the background and distracting the reader’s eye from the central figure 
of the Saint. That is especially true where one is not dealing with 
full-length biography. The second sketch, for instance, leaves one 
with the rather unsatisfactory notion of having read a treatise on 
expiation illustrated by incidents taken from the life of St. Rose of 
Lima. 

The Note on Sources, in which the author ventures into the field 
of hagiology, will seem unnecessary to the plain reader, and to the 
critical one unsatisfactory to a degree. 

The book will have a special appeal for religious women. Already 
in the preface the author copes with the problem of frustration— 
a social ill intensified by the unnatural conditions of war. It is this 
feminine interest, too, that makes her discover the ‘“‘minx-like”’ 
quality of St. Rose of Lima’s sanctity; that makes her speak under- 
standingly of Donna Marta, St. Aloysius’ mother. 

Nor will the feminine interest annoy the male reader. He will 
perhaps see, in Margaret Monro’s choice of two Unlikely men Saints 
to three Unlikely women Saints, a sort of hint at the proportionate 
unlikelihood of sanctity among men as compared with that among 
women!—C. T. HUNTER, S.J. 


AN AMERICAN TERESA. By Margaret M. Conklin. Pp. ix + 67. The 

Eastern Observer, Munhall, Pennsylvania, 1942. $.25 (paper). 

Her name, her hidden life of love and zeal, her early death are 
among the many similarities to the Little Flower that have caused 
Teresa Demjanovich (1901-1927) to be called ‘“‘An American 
Teresa.”’ 

Baptized and confirmed in the Ruthenian Greek Catholic Rite, 
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she received from her parents an excellent religious education. At 
school in Bayonne, N. J., she wrote prize winning poems and 
essays. She was remarkable. for her attendance at Mass, her exact 
obedience and hidden sacrifices. 

Teresa matriculated at the College of St. Elizabeth. Although 
she mixed in the full student life, her deepening spirituality could not 
escape notice. It was during her sophomore year, as we read, that 
she was favored with a vision of our Blessed Mother. Soon after 
graduating with highest honors, Teresa joined the Sisters of Charity 
of St. Elizabeth, at Convent Station, N. J. Her favorite brother 
was already a priest. 

From the very start of her novitiate she was noted for fidelity to 
rule and charity to others. But before the full two years were com- 
pleted, her pure soul went home to Christ. 

Because of her spiritual acumen and literary ability the spir- 
itual director had commanded the young novice to write a series of 
conferences, which he then gave week by week to the community. 
Published posthumuously under the title Greater Perfection, this 
work was selected by the Catholic Press Association as the best spir- 
itual book of the year 1928. Widely acclaimed from the start, the 
book has since been translated into Dutch, French, German, and 
Arabic. 

Through Greater Perfection Sister Miriam Teresa’s prayer is 
being fulfilled: ‘‘Oh, if I could only shake some life into souls! If I 
could be heard all over the earth, . . . my whole soul would spend 
itself in giving testimony to the Word that dwells within it.” 

Written by an intimate friend and college classmate, An Ameri- 
can Teresa will serve to make more widely known an inspiring 
model for religious and laity. One would wish to find in it more 
quotations from Teresa herself, more about her transfer to the 
Roman Rite, more of the ‘‘secrets’” revealed in personal letters. 

—J. V. SOMMERS, S.J. 


THE BEST WINE. By the Reverend Paul Bussard. Pp. 64. Catechetical 

Guild, St. Paul, 1943. $.50; six copies, $2.40. 

In the words of Father Bussard, ‘“The reason why a thing is done 
is as complicated as an atom and as far reaching as a family tree.” 
This holds for every human choice; but to the highest degree is it true 
of choosing a religious vocation. Hence, this personal, inspirational, 
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and poetic presentaton of the motives involved in religious vocation is 
a very valuable aid in drawing more laborers into the vineyard of 
Christ. 

In fact, the little book’s actual appeal and effectiveness in 
inspiring vocations to the various sisterhoods has been proved since 
its first publicaton in 1936 under the title, The Living Source. Those 
who knew it under that title and appreciated it will be glad to find it 
still ready for the lips that thirst for The Best Wine. Others will 
surely find it suited to their taste—R. E. SOUTHARD, S.J. 


MEN OF MARYKNOLL. By the Reverend James Keller and Meyer 
Berger. Pp. 191. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1943. $2.00. 

MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS: Volume |, 1943. Pp. viii + 55. Field 
Afar Press, New York, 1943. $.50. 


A Maryknoll priest and and a feature writer of the New York 
Times have collaborated in writing a most engaging narrative of the 
experiences of Maryknoll missionaries in the Orient and in South 
America. The small volume contains more of interest than many 
books three times its size. Herein are recounted the heroic deeds of 
young American priests who left home and country to bring the 
good news of Jesus Christ to unmindful millions. Young men from 
Manhattan, young men from the farms of the Midwest, young men 
from our country’s western shores, all fired with a common zeal, 
tramp across the Chinese terrain carrying the life-giving Body of 
Christ to starving souls. 

Men of Maryknoll should hold high interest for those who 
peruse today’s war accounts. ‘These soldiers of Christ felt the tight- 
ening bonds of Japanese captivity. Father Joe Sweeney, a Connecti- 
cut Yankee, ran a Japanese blockade to get provisions to his lepers. 
Father William Cummings, after valiant service on Bataan, is now a 
prisoner of the Japanese. There need be no hesitation in placing 
these Men of Maryknoll alongside the military men of note when 
citations for heroism are presented. 

The new volume of Mission Letters covers, in time, slightly 
more than the first half of 1943. The period was one of transition; 
many of the letters picture the missions in the Orient struggling for 
survival in the midst of war; others raise the curtain on Maryknoll 
activity in South America. Friends of the mission will appreciate 
these letters, and will welcome further news of never-ending spir- 
itual drama.—J. B. GUERIN, S.J. 
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ACTION THIS DAY. By Archbishop Francis J. Spellman. Pp. 255. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1943. $2.75. 


During the days when Rommel was being cornered in Tunisia, 
Archbishop Spellman, Military Vicar of the U. S. armed forces, 
traveled 46,000 air miles through countries of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and South America to visit his chaplains on the fighting fronts. The 
many interesting experiences of the journey are told in this book of 
letters written by His Excellency to his father from various ports of 
call. 

The author tells of the many hours he spent with Pope Pius 
XII, of the gracious welcome given him by Winston Churchill, of his 
visits with Generals Eisenhower and Clark, King Farouk of Egypt, 
President Inonu of Turkey, General Smuts of South Africa, and 
scores of others. In the course of his trip he could say: ‘“Wherever I 
roam, I see America and Americans, striving, struggling, suffering and 
dying, destroying lives to save lives, all wth the intent and hope of 
serving our country and saving our civilization.” 

The Archbishop lived for weeks with our chaplains and soldiers 
at the front, going from bed to bed in military hospitals to talk with 
the wounded, kneeling in prayer at the graves of our valiant dead, 
visiting American missionaries who were blazing the trails of peace 
long before the advent of our armed forces. And he was convinced 
that ‘‘our soldiers are doing more for us than defending our land, 
our lives, and our ideals. They are inspiring us to a renewal of 
faith in our country.’’ They inspired him to write an American 
creed that expresses the very soul of America. 

This important book shoulld be read by every American because 
it is a specialist’s diagnosis of our war-stricken world. The Arch- 
bishop found himself journeying through a civilization starving 
because it has lost its Christian heritage of faith in God. The crisis 
of our ‘‘one world’’ is summed up in these words: ‘“‘Either God will 
be in the victory and in the minds of the peacemakers, or the peace 
will be a mockery; the home a shell; and all human beings, material- 
istic automatons, pawns and targets.”’ 

Yet optimism prevails in the Archbishop’s Catholic patriotism 
and devotion to victory: “In this America,I believe; for this America, 
I live: for this America, I and millions of others stand ready to die.” 


—G. VAN ACKEREN, S.J. 
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LIFE WITH THE HOLY GHOST. By the Reverend Hugh Francis 
Blunt, LL.D. Pp. xiii ++ 130. The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, 1943. $1.75. 

This book, in general a very excellent work, treats of the Gifts 
of the Holy Ghost and the part they should have in the sanctification 
of every Christian. The non-technical vocabulary, conversational 
style, and wealth of homely, concrete examples and comparisons 
should make it acceptable to many who would shrink from a more 
scholarly work, especially to teachers in search of new ways of pre- 
senting old truths. 

The very quality which is this book‘s greatest asset is also its 
greatest weakness. Departures from the technical language of the- 
ology and attempts to clothe dogma in the language of every-day life 
always involve the risk of loose and inaccurate expression and lop- 
sided presentation. The author does not entirely escape these pit- 
falls. At times, too, his efforts to be informal lead to awkward sen- 
tences and obscurity of thought. 

An example of confused thought and inexact expression is the 
following: ‘“Thus the Sacred Humanity of Jesus . . . was filled with 
the Divine Life which subsists in God, that Life communicated from 
all eternity to the Son by the Father, and in time communicated by 
the Son to the humanity which He united to Himself’”’ (pp. 14-15). 
Accepted at their face value, these words seem to ignore the impas- 
sable gulf between creature and Creator and to attribute the uncre- 
ated perfection of God to the created humanity of Christ. Equally 
confused is the following: ‘‘And since His humanity is the humanity 
of God’s own Son, God gives it what it has a right to, being God, 
every possible Divine Perfection...” (p. 15). Jesus Christ, the 
God-Man, is correctly said to have all the divine perfections in as 
much as He is the Incarnate Word, the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, and therefore God. But not everything which may be predi- 
cated of the Incarnate Word may likewise be predicated of Christ’s 
human nature. His humanity is not God but a creature and, in itself, 
has the essential limitations of creaturehood. A creature of abso- 
lutely infinite perfection is a contradiction. 

A theologian might object to calling Adam a ‘‘son of God by 
nature’ (p. 8), a term generally restricted to the Second Person of 
the Holy Trinity. One wonders what the author means by calling 
the Holy Ghost the “‘ultimate Cause’’ of things (p. 16), or, again, 
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by speaking of the “‘Iegal way” in which we are made the sons of 
God (pp. 17, 37). 

The reviewer finds himself in the embarrassing necessity of having 
to point out incidental defects of a book that is otherwise most excel- 
lent, of calling attention to shortcomings which the superficial reader 
might skim over without advertence and which, often enough, have 
little to do with the general trend of the thought. Yet it is just such 
blemishes which keep this book from being an entirely satisfactory 
contribution to the popular literature on the Holy Ghost and force 
one to withhold one’s unqualified recommendation. 

—A. H. BACHHUBER, S.J. 


SMALL TALKS FOR SMALL PEOPLE. By the Reverend Thomas J. 
Hosty, M.A., S.T.B. Pp. 136. The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, 1943. $1.75. 

This book has already been reviewed by children of twelve 
nationalities, who live in the stockyard district of Chicago. The 
forty “‘small-but-not-little’’ sermons in this book are made up of 
material that Father Hosty found ‘‘will work” with his best ‘‘pub- 
lic’’——“‘small people.” 

‘The story behind this book,”” writes Father Hosty in his Fore- 
word, dates back to a ‘‘pet peeve’’ he had as a youngster at hearing 
“adult sermons at the children’s Mass.”” He offers this book not as 
“the last word in preaching to children,’’ but as a stimulus to fellow 
priests to write ‘‘a sermon book for children.” 

The author is a member of the Chicago Archdiocesan mission 
band and has had eight years experience in giving retreats, days of 
recollection, novenas, and sermons. During this time, not the least 
among his accomplishments has been to learn the language of chil- 
dren—while shooting marbles or playing second base. 

This is the language of Small Talks for Small People. There is 
no attempt at literary style. ‘“The language,’’ admits the author, ‘‘is 
a far cry from the style of Lacordaire or Fulton Sheen, and at times 
verges on downright slang.’’ But it is the lively, catchy, humorous, 
familiar, concrete language of children, replete with their ideas and 
their connotations. 

Questions—to be actually answered—are introduced as a new 
feature in preaching to children, owing to the author’s ‘‘conviction 
that there is no better way of getting and keeping the children’s 
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attention during a sermon.” This is sound child psychology and a 
real merit of the book. Much of Father Hosty’s charm is probably 
lost because of the inadequacy of the written word to convey the 
spontaneity of the spoken. 

Perhaps the ‘‘moral’’ of the stories or illustrations is not always 
pointed enough. 

Priests will find these 5-minute Small Talks very handy, and an 
incentive as well as a challenge to expand this neglected field. 

—A. LEVET, S.J. 


GOD'S GUESTS OF TOMORROW. By the Reverend L. M. Dooley, 
S.V.D. Pp. II 1. Scapular Press, Sea Isle City, N. J., 1943. $1.75. 


The subtitle of this book, ‘“‘A Mystical Visit to Purgatory and a 
Consideration of the Sabbatine Privilege,’’ is a fair indication of its 
character: the author’s description of Purgatory is largely based on 
private visions of holy nuns, and his purpose is to arouse the faithful 
to generous efforts on behalf of the departed souls. 


The author is utterly uncritical in his acceptance of the reports of 
visionaries. He makes no attempt to determine what part the vision- 
ary’s Own imagination may have had in the professed revelations, 
nor does he even indicate that such admixture may have taken place. 

The Church, which alone has been commissioned to propose 
those revealed truths in which we are obliged to believe, teaches with 
certitude only three doctrines concerning Purgatory: that there is a 
Purgatory, that the souls detained there are cleansed by expiatory 
punishments, and that the faithful on earth can aid these souls by 
various good works, especially by the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Whether the souls in Purgatory undergo punishment by fire, 
how material fire could affect the spiritual soul after its departure 
from the body, how long the sufferings of Purgatory endure, are 
questions to which Christian revelation supplies no answer. We 
need accept none of the attempted answers which this book, relying 
on insecure sources of information, professes to impart. 

Quite rightly the author points out the truth that the essential 
punishment of Purgatory is postponement of the Beatific Vision. 

But his repeated insistence on the designation ‘‘Poor Souls’’ does 
not merit equal approval. The souls in Purgatory may be consid- 
ered ‘‘poor’’ because they are temporarily excluded from Heaven, and 
because they can do nothing to help themselves. But their wealth 
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far outbalances their poverty. They possess the incalculable riches of 
sanctifying grace, which assures them of the infinite wealth of God, 
to be possessed eternally in the Beatific Vision. ‘Holy Souls’’ is a 
more appropriate title than ‘Poor Souls.” 

The hortatory sections of the book are better than the doctrinal 
sections. No one can make this ‘‘mystical visit’” to Purgatory with- 
out being incited to greater constancy and intensity in works of 
charity on behalf of the Church Suffering. 

The price seems excessive for this slim volume; the book is well 
written and interesting, but hardly a masterpiece of original genius. 

—C. VOLLERT, S.J. 





Books Received 
(From October 20 to December 20) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 
Men of Maryknoll. By James Keller and Meyer Berger. $2.00. 
Action This Day. By the Most Reverend Francis J. Spellman. $2.75. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Milwaukee. 
Instructions on Christian Doctrine: Volume IV. By the Reverend Nicholas 
O'Rafferty. $3.25. Life with the Holy Ghost. By the Reverend Hugh Francis 
Blunt, LL.D. $1.75. White Fire. By the Reverend E. J. Edwards, S.V.D. 
$2.75. 


THE AMERICA PRESS. New York. 
Pius XII on World Problems. By James W. Naughton, S.J. $2.00. 


THE SCAPULAR PRESS. New York. 
God’s Guests of Tomorrow. By the Reverend L. M. Dooley, §.V.D. $1.75. 
From a Motning Prayer. By John Mathias Haffert. $2.00. 


CATECHETICAL GUILD, St. Paul. 
The Best Wine. By the Reverend Paul Bussard. $.50. 


THE OLIVIER PRINTING COMPANY, San Francisco. 
Know Yourself. By the Reverend Joseph Malaise, S.J. $1.00 


SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS, St. Francis Convent, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Sisters of the Third Order of Saint Francis of Penance and of Charity. By a 
Member of the Community. Pp. xiv + 126. $2.00. 

MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, Paterson, N. J. 
Mother Immaculata of Jesus, by the Very Reverend Thomas Plassman, O.F.M.. 
and a Missionary Sister of the Immaculate Conception. Pp. v + 90. $.50. 
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Decisions of the Holy See 


November 23, 1943: The S. Congregation of Rites discussed cer- 
tain miracles proposed in the cause for the canonization of Blessed 
Imelda Lambertini, a Dominican nun who died in 1333. 


May !1, 1942: The S. Congregation of Religious gave a reply to a 
question proposed by the Superior General of the Society of Jesus 
regarding the interpretation of the joint decree of the S. Congrega- 
tion of Religious and the S. Congregation of Seminaries and Univer- 
sities of July 25, 1941 (for text of decree, see REVIEW FOR RELI- 
Glous, I, p. 71). We quote both the question and the reply: 

“Does the word egressi (‘those who have left’) apply also to 
seminarians who wish to pass from a seminary to our Society?” 

“The decree of the SS. Congregations of Religious and of 
Seminaries does not apply to those who leave a seminary or college 
in order to embrace a life of perfection in some religious institute, as 
sufficient provision is made for them in canon 544, § 3. 


“His Holiness approved the answer given above in an audience 
of the same date.” 


Although this is a private answer and binds only the person to 
whom it is given, still it is a safe norm for all to follow in similar 
circumstances. It is in no way to be considered as a privilege for the 
Society of Jesus, since the answer itself states in most general terms 
that any seminarian who leaves the seminary ‘‘to embrace a life of 
perfection in some religious institute,”’ is not subject to the provisions 
of the instruction referred to above. In other words, such a case 
need not be referred to the S. Congregation of Religious, but it suf- 
fices to observe the prescription of canon 544, § 3, which requires that 
testimonial letters be obtained from the Rector of the Seminary in 
question. 


Epirors’ NOTE: Of invaluable assistance in knowing the decrees and responses of 
the Holy See is The Canon Law Digest, by T. L. Bouscaren, S.J. The first volume, 
published in 1934, contains the officially published documents affecting the Code of 
Canon Law from 1917 to 1933. Since 1934 various supplements have been 
issued. Recently the second volume of the Digest, containing the supplements and 
many further decisions, was published. The publisher is Bruce, Milwaukee. 
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Questions and Answers 


sails 

Is Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament considered a liturgical act or 
adevotion? Is it allowed to sing an English hymn such as "Holy God" 
instead of the Adoremus with the Laudate? If it is permissible, is it also 
proper and fitting to sing these English hymns in place of the Latin 
Laudate? 

Whatever may be said theoretically, Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament is, practically, regarded as a liturgical function, since it is 
regulated by the prescriptions of the liturgical books and by the 
decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Decree 3537, III, 
expressly allows the singing of hymns in the vernacular before the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed, except the ‘“Te Deum” and other litur- 
gical prayers, which must be sung in Latin. All hymns which are 
sung during the Benediction service, whether in Latin or in English, 
must precede the ‘“Tantum Ergo.’’ There are no regulations regarding 
hymns sung after the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. Hence 
either English or Latin hymns may be sung. Anything which 
is allowed by the Sacred Congregation of Rites is ‘proper and 
fitting’; therefore, if the English hymns in question are in conform- 
ity with the canons on Sacred Music and in good taste, they may be 
sung. Of course, special diocesan regulations on this matter should 
be carefully observed. 

ilies 

Is there any objection to having candles lighted on the side altars in a 
convent chapel during the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament? 

There seems to be no rule on this subject. Generally speaking 
nothing should interfere with the function which is taking place at 
the main altar of a convent chapel. It does not seem to be out of 
place, however, during a novena, or during the month of May, to 
light several candles on the altar of Our Lady. The same may be 
said regarding similar devotions in honor of the Sacred Heart during 
June, and of St. Joseph during March. 


- 


Is there any way of changing the Constitutions of a pontifical institute 
other than submitting the desired changes to Rome? If the general chap- 
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ter votes to change certain regulations, may the change be put into force 
at once, tenatively, while awaiting the approval of Rome? 


Once the constitutions of a religious institute have been approved 
by the Holy See, they may be altered or changed only with the per- 
mission of the Holy See. It would not be lawful to put into force, 
even tentatively, changes approved by a general chapter, but the per- 
mission of the Holy See—in this case, of the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious—would have to be waited for. 

In diocesan congregations, the local Ordinary may approve and 
make such changes. But if the congregation has houses in more than 
one diocese, any change in the constitutions must have the approval of 
all the Ordinaries in whose territories the congregation has houses, 
before it may be put into force. 


— a 


Is it permissible for a religious of simple vows to make a private 
stamp collection, especially when a great number of the stamps are 
uncancelled? Sometimes relatives of collectors spend rather large sums of 
money providing albums, stamps, and the like. Is such a collection to be 
considered the personal property of the religious, or that of the commun- 
ity? Can the religious legitimately take such a collection with him when 
he is transferred from one house to another without the express permission 
of the superior of the house which he is leaving? 

Since a stamp collection is something which has a money value, 
it comes under the matter of the vow of poverty. Hence a religious 
may not begin such a collection or keep it without the permission of 
his superior. Neither may he take it away with him without the per- 
mission of his superior when he is transferred to another house, since 
the collection made with the permission of the superior is to be con- 
sidered the property of the community, not of the individual reli- 
gious. 

While the permission of the superior safeguards the vow of pov- 
erty, it is possible for this hobby of keeping a private stamp collec- 
tion to become a violation of common life. If private stamp collec- 
tions are permitted, the superior must be prepared to allow all the 
members of the community to have such a collection if they wish it, 
and must be ready to grant permission to all to receive stamps, 
albums, and the like, from relatives or friends, if such permission is 
granted to any individual. Ordinarily, however, there are not more 
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than one or two philatelists in a community, and they may be given 
the charge of a community collection to which all contribute as occa- 
sion offers, perhaps with the intention of later selling the collection 
and using the income for the missions, or for some other pious pur- 
pose. The danger of violating common life is thus avoided. 


5 

Mention has been made of a hymn, "Te Matrem," in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin, composed somewhat in the manner of the "Te Deum." 
Would you inform me where and when this hymn, "Te Matrem,” origi- 
nated and where it is used? 

We regret to say that we have been unable to obtain any infor- 
mation regarding this hymn from the sources at hand. If any of our 
readers are able to answer this question we should appreciate having 
their answer for publication in this column. 


diitia 


Has a superior any right to speak to her subjects’ confessor about 
them when they do something which the confessor advises for their 
greater peace of mind? 

Generally speaking, superiors have no right to speak to confes- 
sors regarding their penitents. The confessor is bound by the seal of 
confession and cannot speak without the permission of his penitent. 
The subject matter belongs to the forum of conscience, over which 
the superior has no authority. 

It may happen, however, that a confessor advises his religious 
penitent to perform certain external acts of penance or devotion. 
Whenever there is question of an external act of this kind, the per- 
mission of the religious superior is required in addition to the 
approval of the confessor. If such external acts are contrary to the 
prescriptions of the constitutions or to custom, the superior should 
not give the permission, and the penitent should inform the confes- 
sor of the prohibition of the constitutions or custom. 

any 

A Sister recalls during her evening examen that, because of unfore- 
seen circumstances she has failed to make the Way of the Cross which she 
usually makes each day. She cannot make it after the last visit to the 


Blessed Sacrament without breaking the community regulation of retiring 
immediately. She therefore wonders whether she can use a crucifix blessed 
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with the indulgences of the Way of the Cross for those who are "legiti- 
mately impeded," and make the Way of the Cross by saying twenty 
Paters, Aves, and Glorias while holding the crucifix? 

The privilege of using a crucifix which has been blessed with the 
indulgences of the way of the Cross is granted to ‘‘those who are on a 
journey, in prison, the sick, those who live in pagan lands, finally, 
to those who are legitimately impeded,”’ (Preces et Pia Opera, 1938, 
N. 164). The clause ‘‘those who are legitimately impeded”’ is inter- 
preted to include not only physical impossibility but also moral 
impossibility, that is, any grave inconvenience or any truly reasonable 
motive, which prevents one here and now from making the Way of 
the Cross which has been canonically erected. 

Sister may, therefore, use her crucifix blessed with the indul- 
gences of the Way of the Cross, and she will gain the indulgences. 
since she is here and now legitimately impeded from going to the 
chapel. 


a 


Suppose that our Community considers it advisable to sell several 
pieces of property in different states or cities, or even in the same city, 


but each of which is independent of the others and its value does not 
exceed the sum of $6,000, though they do exceed this sum when taken 
together. Would a permission have to be obtained from the Holy See? 


Yes, the permission of the Holy See would have to be obtained, 
according to an answer of the Code Commission given July 20, 
1929. In this case the Community would be alienating property 
whose combined value is over $6,000. The same permission would 
be necessary to sell a single piece of property whose value exceeds 
$6,000, even though it be sold by parts, provided these partial sales 
(whether simultaneous or separated by some interval of time) are 
made with the intention of selling the entire piece of property. How- 
ever, if these partial sales are made without the intention of selling 
the remainder, they do not coalesce, and the permission of the Holy 
See would not be required (see answer of the S. Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith, July 10, 1920). 

It may be useful to remind religious superiors that the amount 
fixed by the canon, $6,000 (30,000 lire or francs) is to be “based 
upon gold in distinction to other currencies,’’ (see Letter of the 
Apostolic Delegate, November 13, 1936, in Bouscaren, Canon Law 
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Digest, II, p. 163,—ed. 1943). Hence at the present time, when 
we are dealing with a 59-cent dollar, the amount would be equiva- 
lent to $10,000. 


- = 

In a Requiem High Mass, is it proper for the Congregation to stand 
while the priest sings the prayer of the Mass as well as the postcommun- 
ion prayer, or should the Congregation stand only at the entrance of the 
priest into the sanctuary, during the two gospels, and during the Preface? 

Is it proper for the server to stand or kneel during the recitation of 
the Credo in a low Mass? in a High Mass? 

Which is the more correct time to kneel at low Mass: during the 
ringing of the Sanctus bell or after the words at the end of the Benedictus 
qui venit''? 

We have put together several questions sent in by our readers, since 
they regard the same matter. 

To begin with the server. He should kneel during the Credo in 
a low Mass, but stand during it in a High Mass. 

There are no official detailed prescriptions for the guidance of the 
congregation during Mass. Hence liturgical writers usually suggest 
that the congregation follow the example of the clergy assisting in 
choir. Thus Father Lallou’ stated in the course of a paper read at the 
St. Meinrad Liturgical Week of 1942: “Strange to say, the Church, 
while prescribing in great detail the posture to be assumed by the 
clergy assisting in choro at liturgical functions, says nothing as to 
when the laity should kneel or stand or sit down. Presumably, they 
should follow the lead of the clergy in the sanctuary.” 

During a Requiem High Mass the clergy are directed to kneel 
during the oration and during the postcommunion. The congrega- 
tion should do the same. They stand during the two gospels, and 
during the preface. 

It is a rather ordinary custom for the congregation to kneel all 
during a low Mass, except at the two gospels. In many places, how- 
ever, it is customary to sit from the offertory to the Sanctus. 


1Proceedings of the St. Meinrad Liturgical Week, 1942, page 163. 





On Being 
“The Worst of Sinners” 
Arnold J. Benedetto, S.J. 


N ANYONE'S list of ‘“‘Perplexing Sayings of the Saints’ 
there is likely to be found a host of statements in which 
the greatest of saints profess themselves to be the “worst 

of sinners.” Now, since self-knowledge is a presupposi- 
tion for progress in the spiritual life, how can such self- 
deception exist in those who supposedly are far advanced? 
Or, since humility is based on truth—some saints consider 
the words synonymous—how can we, without doing 
violence to our intelligence, consider as examples of humil- 
ity those whose statements wandered, as it seems, so far 
from the realms of rigid fact? After all, there is no separate 
code of morality for the saints. Untruth is untruth. There 
can be only one ‘‘worst’’ among sinners, and no saint with 
regard for truth can claim that he is that one. 

Of course, we can make allowances for the exaggera- 
tions of the old-style biographers of saints. Their love of 
rhetoric and of paradox, their eagerness to cull from their 
heroes some “‘quotable quote’ no matter how eccentric it 
appears when taken out of context—ali this, rather than 
care and attention in making clear the saints’ mentality and 
spirit, may account for some of the less attractive features 
one comes across in reading the lives of saints. But when 
all due allowance has been made, there still remains a 
goodly residue of strict biographical fact leading one to the 
unescapable conclusion that many saints really did feel 
themselves to be the least among men, the worst of all man- 
kind. Further, the Church—which canonizes neither 
untruths nor errors—seems to extol the humility of the 
Saints precisely in these paradoxical statements of theirs. 
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The problem becomes excruciatingly acute when we 
read certain books of spiritual guidance and discover to our 
horror that we, we ourselves, are expected to believe, in all 
humility and truth, that we, too, are inferior to all other 
men and more sinful than all others. We all feel more or 
less willing to accept humbly our place in the universe, but 
with all the goodwill in the world we fail to see how the 
proper place for every man is below his neighbor and how 
each and every person can be a greater sinner than every 
other person. One should avoid making even ‘‘pious” 
errors of judgment. 


Perhaps No Comparison Is Meant 

One possible solution of how a saint could have said, 
“T am the worst of sinners,’’ is that the saint was not really 
making a rigid comparison with others, but was thinking 
simply and solely about himself. Thus, the sentence prac- 
tically means, “I am a very great sinner.”” If the original 
statement can be reduced to these terms then we are to con- 
sider the saint as completely ignoring the sins of others and 
as concentrating only upon his own faults. The saints 
know God much better than others do, they realize more 
deeply the tremendous value of His gifts, they are more 
aware of His helping graces. Asa result, they are in a bet- 
ter position to see the wickedness, the ingratitude, of sin. 
They contrast the boundless sanctity of God with the 
insufferable willfulness of the puny man who refuses to 
admit his dependence on God. Even the least sin is an 
abomination in the sight of the Lord. Overwhelmed at the 
thought of having chosen any finite good rather than the 
very great, nay, the infinite Good, the saint cries out that he 
is a very great sinner. 


A Shift in the Terms of Comparison 
A very common interpretation given to this difficult 
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saying is that when the saint claims to be the worst of sin- 
ners he is comparing what he has of himself with what his 
neighbor has from God. This means either that the saint 
is comparing his own natural gifts with others’ super- 
natural gifts, or else is comparing his own sins with his 
neighbors’ good acts. In either case, certainly, such a com- 
parison justifies the conclusion, ‘I am worse than all oth- 
ers.”’ With this interpretation it is quite easy to see how 
anyone can claim that he is the worst of sinners, for the 
things that are being compared are no longer on the same 
plane. Obviously the supernatural is better than the 
natural, obviously sin is worse than virtue. Such a 
simpliste explanation, with its shift in the terms compared, 
may appear irrational. What it really amounts to is just 
a clever—some may think, inept—way of saying that sin 
itself is irrational. It implies that a certain minimum 
degree of humility is required if we are to avoid sin. At 


any rate, such an explanation is given by many learned 
theologians. It is mentioned by St. Thomas in the Summa 
Theologica (2-2, q. 161, a.3). 


Four-Fold Ignorance 


Some of the saints, however, when they assert that they 
are worse than their neighbor, very plainly do not mean 
that this is so only when comparison is made between what 
is of God in their neighbor with what is of man in them- 
selves. “They mean that their own character, apart from 
the gifts which God has given them, is much more vile than 
is their neighbor’s character considered, likewise, apart 
from his supernatural gifts. St. Francis of Assisi (one of 
the most ardent devotees of the policy of self-depreciation) 
explains himself thus: ‘‘I feel that I am the worst of sin- 
ners, for if God had shown such mercy to a criminal as He 
has shown to me, that criminal would be ten times holier 
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than I am.”’ St. Francis clearly suggests that the natural 
dispositions of the criminal are superior to his own. 

The explanation, however, is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. Only God knows with certainty the natural dispo- 
sitions of each man. Because of our ignorance of these 
dispositions of others, and because we do not know what 
hidden gifts God may have given others, we cannot claim 
to be better than our neighbor. But neither are we strictly 
justified in asserting that we are worse than he. We may 
conjecture that we are worse, we may say that possibly we 
are worse. We cannot claim absolutely to be worse. 

Similar to our two-fold ignorance regarding the state 
of our neighbor is our ignorance regarding our own present 
and, especially, our own future state. ‘“‘Man knoweth not 
whether he be worthy of love or hatred’’ (Eccles. 9:1). 
Quite possibly many persons who at present are leading 
holy lives will not persevere in such a state. God sees the 
final disposition of their souls and in His sight they very 
definitely are great sinners. 


Experiential Knowledge 

The solution that we offer as the final one really 
includes the other solutions, namely, the comparisons and 
the four-fold ignorance. But, presupposing those solu- 
tions, this final solution brings us more deeply into the 
psychology of the saints. It tries to show not only that, 
with certain limitations and qualifications, there is some 
objective truth in the statement of the saints, ‘I am worse 
than everybody else,’’ but also to give an account of how 
the saints actually, within themselves, could feel sincerely 
and intensely that they were the most wretched of sinners. 

The saints did, indeed, have some knowledge of the 
limitations of others (though they generally ignored that) ; 
but of their own unworthiness they had an intense inner 
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experiential knowledge. The sins and deficiencies of others 
they knew by observation, inference, or hearsay. But 
knowledge by actual personal experience is more impres- 
sive and compelling than any other. Whatever might be 
said of others, they felt, and felt most keenly, that they 
themselves were guilty. Whatever arguments pro and con 
one might bring forward juridically regarding the malice of 
others, the saints had actual and direct consciousness of 
their own wickedness. Seeing their own sins and imper- 
fections in the sight of God, the horror that rose up in their 
consciousness was just as vivid an experience as an attack 
of acute indigestion. They may have had painful encoun- 
ters in the past, when brought face to face with the malice 
of their sins; this present experiencing, this tremendous 
illumination laying bare their utter nothingness and worse- 
than-nothingness, together with the consequent revulsion 
of a pure, ardent, and sincere soul, this present experience 
impresses them more vividly than any recollection of past 
experiences. ‘“‘Let others claim that they have had or are 
having painful experiences when they recount their sins 
within themselves—but really they could hardly be suf- 
fering as 1am. My sins must be the worst possible sins. 
Never could anyone offend the good God as I have.’’ With 
reference to their very real, present experiential knowledge 
they are truly the worst of sinners. 

These “‘hard sayings’ of the saints thus contain not 
absolute truth but relative truth—relative, that is, to the 
source of knowledge. Having this intense experiential 
knowledge of their own sins, and knowing the sins of their 
neighbor only by observation or conjecture, the saints 
based their practical conclusion on the evidence of the inner 
experience and affirmed that they were worse than their 
neighbor. With reference to the particular type of evidence 
which alone they are considering, they are worse than their 
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neighbor. Another situation in which, similarly, the prac- 
tical, working truth is different from the theoretical, 
abstract truth is the case in which a judge knows, as a pri- 
vate citizen, that the defendant is guilty but, with refer- 
ence only to the legal evidence at hand, he must, in his offi- 
cial capacity, pronounce the judgment that the defendant 
is not guilty. 

One may prefer the following example. If a very bright 
light is focused upon some particular object and one fixes 
his gaze for a long while on the object, then that object 
will be very conspicuous, while objects on either side of it 
will scarcely be noticed; they will be in the dark, or, at 
most, in the penumbra surrounding the illuminated object. 
One’s judgment based on what one sees in the light will be 
much more accurate and detailed than any judgment made 
concerning the unilluminated objects. By their inner 
experiential knowledge the saints become acutely aware of 
their own littleness and of the infinite contrast between 
even their least moral defect and the wondrous sanctity of 
God. In the light of this knowledge the saints focus their 
attention on their own defects and at the same time lose 
sight of, or but dimly notice, their own good qualities and 
the defects and gross sins of their neighbor. According to 
this light they are worse than their neighbor. 

The Dominican beatus, Venturino da Bergamo, 
explains that the intense feeling and perception of one’s 
own defects may be compared to the suffering of a tooth- 
ache. The sufferer feels that he is enduring more pain than 
anyone else; not that he sees in the light of reason that his 
pain is greater, but that his own pain is closer to him than 
is that of another. And even if he should know intellec- 
tually that somebody else has an equally bad or a worse 
toothache, it is still very true that he experiences and feels 
his own, not that of the other person. Judging on this 
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basis, and relatively to this limited criterion, he could say, 
“My toothache is the worst,’’ “‘My toothache feels worse.” 


Conclusion 


To account for the unusually intense pain which the 
saints feel at the consciousness of their sins and for the 
apparent ease with which they become thoroughly con- 
vinced that they are the greatest sinners in the world, 
Father de Guibert’ suggests that these great saints receive a 
very special divine illumination regarding their own sins, 
that this illumination is of the same order as the highest 
degrees of infused contemplation. 

We believe, however, that it is also within the power 
of each human being to arrive—with less facility and 
with a less degree of conviction, it is true, than that of the 
specially enlightened saints—at the conclusion that he is 
the worst sinner in the world. And many saints and spir- 
itual writers exhort us to judge in this fashion of ourselves. 
Pride is one of our worst enemies. It is very deep-rooted. 
Any consideration having in itself some real degree of 
truth and helping to make us more humble should be wel- 
comed. It is humbling to consider oneself the worst of 
sinners. Possibly we shall be aided in forming this judg- 
ment by making use of the explanations given in the course 
of this article, namely, by contrasting our natural endow- 
ments with our neighbor’s supernatural ones, by main- 
taining the prudent doubts and suspense caused by our 
ignorance regarding our neighbor and ourself, and, espe- 
cially, by basing our judgment on the evidence or objective 
truth furnished us by our experiential knowledge of our 
own faults as opposed to our unfelt knowledge of the sins 
of others. 
1J, de Guibert, S.J.: Etudes de Théologie Mystique. Toulouse: Editions de la Revue 
d’Ascétique et de Mystique, 1930. pp. 283-298. 
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Brebeuf on 
Missionary Vocations 


Augustine Klaas, S.J. 


N JULY 16, 1636, Father Jean de Brébeuf wrote a lengthy 
report to his religious superior, Father Paul Le Jeune, on the 
state of his mission among the Huron savages, to the east of 

what is now Lake Huron. The document contains some fascinating 
chapters, illustrating what might be called the romance of the mis- 
sions. In chapter three, however, by way of interlude, the heroic 
missionary decides to give a timely word of advice to those in France, 
presumably his younger religious brethren, who are ardently longing 
to go on the foreign missions of New France. He does not ‘‘pull his 
punches’ when he tells of the hardships, trials, and sufferings of 
missionary life, but neither does he omit the compensations and con- 
solations of that apostolate. In these lines Brébeuf seems to be 
giving us the proper technique in dealing with a vocation to the mis- 
sions. It is this: don’t overemphasize the romance, but tell the truth, 
the whole truth, the bitter along with the sweet, of the call to the 
foreign missions. 

Incidentally, the chapter also reveals the saint’s own virile spir- 
ituality—his love of God, his life of prayer, suffering, and apostolic 
zeal. Nor is his human side left out. He was forty-three when he 
wrote it. Thirteen years later, towards four o'clock on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, March 16, 1649, amid dreadful torments, Jean 
de Brébeuf would die manfully the martyr’s death for which his 
whole missionary life was a conscious preparation. 


BREBEUF’S ADVICE TO PROSPECTIVE MISSIONARIES’ 
We have learned that the salvation of so many innocent 
souls, washed and made white in the Blood of the Son of 
God is stirring very deeply the hearts of many, and is excit- 
ing in them new desires to leave Old France in order to come 
Fin elated French of this chapter appears in The Jesuit Relations, edited by 
R. G. Thwaites, Vol. 10, pp. 86-115. I have added the references to the Scripture 


texts, which in the original are quoted freely and in Latin. Except for the added 
captions and a few changes in paragraphing, the document is presented intact. 
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to the New. God be forever blessed, who thus shows us 
that He has finally opened to these tribes the bowels of His 
infinite mercy. I do not wish to chill the ardor of this gen- 
erous resolve. Alas! it is these very hearts according to 
God’s own Heart whom we are expecting. I wish only to 
give them a word of advice. 

It is true that ‘‘love is strong as death’’ (Canticles 8:6). 
The love of God has power to do what death does, that is, 
to detach us entirely from creatures and from ourselves. 
Nevertheless, these desires that we feel of working for the 
salvation of infidels are not always sure signs of that pure 
love. Sometimes there may be present a little self-love and 
self-seeking, if we look only at the blessing and satisfaction 
there is in putting souls in heaven, without duly consider- 
ing the sufferings, labors, and difficulties, inseparable from 
these evangelical works. 


Difficult Journey 

Wherefore, that no one may be deceived on this point, 
“I will show him how much he must suffer here for the 
name of Jesus’ (cf. Acts 9:16). True, the two who came 
last, Fathers Mercier and Pijart, did not have as much hard- 
ship on their journey as we who came up the year before. 
They did not paddle; their men were not sick, as ours were; 
they did not have to carry heavy loads. Still, no matter 
how easy the trip with the savages may be, there is always 
enough to greatly discourage a heart not well mortified. 
The readiness of the savages does not shorten the road, nor 
smooth over the rocks, nor remove dangers. No matter 
with whom you may be, you must expect to be at the very 
least three or four weeks on the way, to have as compan- 
ions persons you have never seen before, and to be cramped 
rather uncomfortably in a bark canoe, with no freedom to 
turn this way or that, in peril fifty times a day of being 
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upset or dashed upon the rocks. During the day the sun 
scorches you; at night you are likely to be a prey to mos- 
quitoes. You sometimes ascend five or six rapids a day, 
and in the evening you have for refreshment only a little 
corn crushed between two stones and cooked with very 
clear water. Your bed is the ground and often rough, 
uneven rocks. There is no shelter but the stars. And with 
all this—perpetual silence. If you are accidentally hurt, or 
if you fall sick, do not expect any help from these barbar- 
ians; for whence could they get it? And if the sickness is 
dangerous and you are far from the villages, which are very 
scattered, I should not guarantee that they would not 
abandon you, if you could not follow them unassisted. 

When you reach the Hurons you will indeed find hearts 
full of charity. We will receive you with open arms as an 
angel from paradise; we will have all the good will in the 
world to do you good, but we are almost powerless to do it. 
We will receive you inahut so miserable that I do not 
think there is in France any by comparison so wretched that 
I might say: ‘“That is how you will be lodged.’’ Harassed 
and tired as you will be, we can give you only a poor mat, 
or at most a skin for your bed. And besides, you will arrive 
at a season when miserable little insects, which we call 
taouhac here, but ‘‘fleas’’ in straight French, will keep you 
for almost entire nights from closing your eyes, for in these 
parts they are incomparably more bothersome than in 
France. The dust of the cabin breeds them; the savages 
bring them to us; we get them in their dwellings. And this 
petty martyrdom, not to speak of mosquitoes, sandflies, and 
other like vermin, continues usually through the three or 
four summer months. 

Instead of being the great professor and learned theo- 
logian you were in France, you must reckon on being here a 
humble little school-boy, and, good God! with what 
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teachers!}—-women, small children, and all the savages— 
and exposed to their laughter! The Huron language will 
be your Saint Thomas and your Aristotle; and clever man 
that you are, and glib speaker among learned and talented 
persons, you must make up your mind to be for a long time 
mute among these barbarians. You will have achieved 
much if, after a considerable time, you begin to stammer a 
little. 


Trials and Dangers of Mission Life 


And then, how do you think you are going to spend the 
winter here? Having heard of all that is endured in winter- 
ing among the Montagnets savages, I can say that it is 
almost the life we lead here among the Hurons. [I say it 
without exaggeration: the five or six months of winter are 
spent amid almost continual discomforts—extreme cold, 
smoke, and the importunity of the savages. We have a 


cabin built of simple bark, but so well jointed that we have 
to go outside to learn what the weather is. The smoke is 
very often so thick, so acrid, and so persistent that, for five 
or six days ata time, if you are not entirely used to it, 
about all you can do is to make outa few lines in your 
breviary. Besides, from morning until night, our fireplace 
is almost always beset with savages—certainly, they sel- 
dom fail to be there at mealtimes. If you happen to have 
anything more than usual, no matter how little it may be, 
you must reckon on most of these gentlemen as your guests; 
if you do not share it with them, you will be considered 
mean. As regards the food, it is not so bad, though we 
usually content ourselves with a little corn, a piece of dried 
smoked fish, and some fruits, about which I shall speak 
further on. 

Up to now we have considered only the roses. As we 
have Christians in almost all the villages, we must count 
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on making the rounds of them at all seasons of the year and 
of remaining there, according to necessity, for two or three 
whole weeks, amid indescribable hardships. Add to all 
this, our lives depend upon a single thread. If, wherever 
we are in the world, we are to expect death every hour and 
to be always prepared for it, this is particularly the case 
here. For, not to mention that your cabin is like straw 
and, despite all your care to prevent accidents, may catch 
fire at any moment, the malice of the savages gives you 
cause for constant fear on this point. A malcontent may 
burn you down or split your head open in some lonely 
spot. Then, too, you are responsible with your life for the 
sterility or fecundity of the earth. You are the cause of 
droughts. If you cannot make it rain, they talk of nothing 
less than doing away with you. 

Moreover, I need only mention the danger there is from 
ourenemies. Suffice it to say that, on the thirteenth of this 
last month of June, they killed twelve of our Hurons near 
the village of Contarrea, only a day’s journey from us. A 
short time before, at four leagues from our village, some 
Iroquois were discovered in the fields in ambush, only 
Waiting to strike a death-blow at some passer-by. ‘This 
nation is very timid; they take no precautions; they are not 
careful to prepare arms or to inclose their villages with pali- 
sades. Their usual recourse, especially when the enemy is 
strong, is flight. Amid these alarms, which affect the whole 
country, I leave you to imagine if we have any grounds for 
security. 

However, if we had here the exterior attractions of 
piety, as in France, all this might still be put up with. In 
France the large number and the good example of Chris- 
tians, the solemnity of the feasts, and the majesty of the 
churches so exquisitely adorned, all preach piety to you. 
And in our houses, the fervor of our brethren, their mod- 
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esty, and the noble virtues that shine forth in all their 
actions—these are so many powerful voices which cease- 
lessly cry out to you: ‘“‘Look, and do thou also in like man- 
ner” (cf. Luke 10:37). You have the consolation of 
saying Holy Mass every day. In a word, you are almost 
beyond the danger of falling—at least the falls are insig- 
nificant and you have help immediately at hand. 

Here we have nothing, it seems, which invites to good; 
we are among peoples who are astonished when you speak 
to them of God and who often have only horrible blas- 
phemies in their mouths. Frequently you will be com- 
pelled to deprive yourself of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass: 
and, when you have the chance to say Mass, a little corner 
in your cabin will be your chapel, and even if you had the 
means, the smoke, the snow, and the rain would hinder 
you from decorating and embellishing it. I pass over the 
little opportunity for privacy there is among barbarians, 
who almost never leave you alone and who hardly know 
what it is to speak quietly. Above all, I do not dare to 
speak of the danger there is of ruining oneself among their 
impurities, in the case of any one whose heart is not suffi- 
ciently full of God to firmly repel this poison. But enough 
of this; the rest can be known only by experience. 

“But is that all?’’ some one will say. “Do you think 
that by your arguments you have thrown water on the fire 
which consumes me, and have lessened ever so little the zeal 
I have for the conversion of these nations? I say that these 
things have served only to confirm me the more in my 
vocation. I feel more affection than ever for New France. 
I bear a holy jealousy towards those who are already 
enduring all these sufferings. All these labors seem to me 
nothing, in comparison with what I should like to endure 
for God. If I knew a place under heaven where one could 
suffer yet more, I would go there.”’ 
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The Bright Side 

Ah! whoever you are, to whom God gives these senti- 
ments and this light, come, come, my dear brother, it is 
workers such as you that we ask for here; it is to souls like 
yours that God has decreed the conquest of so many others 
whom the devil holds even now in his power. Fear no 
hardships; there will be none for you, since your whole 
consolation is to see yourself crucified with the Son of God. 
Silence will be sweet to you, since you have learned to com- 
mune with God and to converse in heaven with the saints 
and angels. The victuals would be insipid indeed, if the 
gall tasted by our Lord did not make them sweeter and 
more savory to you than the most delicious viands in the 
world. What a satisfaction to ascend these rapids and to 
climb these rocks for him who has before his eyes that 
loving Savior, wracked with torments and ascending Cal- 
vary laden with His cross. The discomfort of the canoe is 
very easy to endure for him who thinks of the Crucified. 
What a consolation—for I must use such language to 
please you—what a consolation, then, to see oneself even 
abandoned on the road by the savages, languishing with 
sickness, or dying of hunger in the woods, and still being 
able to say to God: ‘“‘My God, it is to do Your holy will 
that I am reduced to the condition in which You see me,” 
and to consider above all the God-man dying on the cross 
and crying out to his Father: ‘‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” (Matthew 27:46). If God preserves 
you in health amid all these hardships, without a doubt 
you will arrive pleasantly in the Huron country with these 
holy thoughts. ‘‘He sails pleasantly, whom the grace of 
God carries along.”’ 

Now, as regards shelter, food, and bed—shall I dare to 
say to a heart so generous and disdainful of all that I have 
already said on this point, that, although we are hardly in 
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a better position than the savages, still, in some unknown 
way, the Divine Goodness makes every difficult thing easy, 
and each and all of us find everything almost the same as in 
France. The sleep we get lying on our mats seems to us as 
sweet as if we were in a good bed; the native food does not 
disgust us, although there is scarcely any other seasoning 
than that which God has put into it. Notwithstanding 
the cold of a six months’ winter spent in the shelter of a 
bark cabin, open to the daylight, we have yet to experience 
its evil effects; no one complains of his head or stomach; we 
do not know what diarrhea, colds, and catarrh mean. This 
leads me to say that delicate persons in France do not know 
how to protect themselves from the cold. Those rooms so 
well carpeted, those doors so well fitted, and those windows 
closed so carefully, serve only to make its effects more 
keenly felt. It is an enemy from whom one wins almost 
more by proffering him one’s hand than by waging a cruel 
war against him. 

As for our food, I shall say this, that God has shown 
us clearly a very special providence: we have secured within 
a week our provision of corn for the whole year, without 
taking a single step beyond our cabin. Dried fish has been 
brought to us in such quantities that we are compelled to 
refuse some of it and to say that we have sufficient. You 
might say that God, seeing that we are here for His service, 
wishes Himself to act as our provider, in order that we may 
labor only for Him. This same Goodness takes care to give 
us from time to time a change of provisions in the form of 
fresh fish. We are on the shore of a large lake, which affords 
as good fish as I have ever seen or eaten in France. It is 
true, however, as I have mentioned, that we do not ordi- 
narily procure them, and still less do we get meat, which is 
even more rarely seen here. 

Even fruits, in season, are not lacking to us, provided 
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the year be somewhat favorable. Strawberries, raspberries, 
and blackberries are to be found in almost incredible quan- 
tities. We gather plenty of grapes, which are fairly good; 
the squashes last sometimes four or five months, and they 
are so abundant that they are to be had almost for nothing, 
and so good that, on being cooked in the ashes, they are 
eaten as apples are in France. Consequently, to tell the 
truth, as regards provisions, the change from France is not 
very great. The only grain of the country is a sufficient 
nourishment, when one is somewhat accustomed to it. The 
Savages prepare it in more than twenty ways and yet 
employ only fire and water; it is true that its best sauce is 
that contained in it. 


Spiritual Advantages 

As for the dangers of the soul, to speak frankly, there 
are none for him who brings to the Huron country the fear 
and love of God. On the contrary, I find here unequalled 
opportunities for acquiring perfection. Is it not a great 
deal to have in your food, clothing, and bed, no other 
attraction than simple necessity? Is it not a glorious oppor- 
tunity to unite yourself with God, when there is at hand 
no creature whatever to which you can possibly become 
attached, and when the spiritual exercises you perform con- 
strain you without effort to inward meditation? Besides 
your spiritual exercises, you have no other task than the 
study of the language and conversation with the savages. 
Ah! how much pleasure there is for a heart devoted to God 
to become the pupil of a savage and of a little child, in order 
to win them afterwards for God and make them disciples 
of our Lord! How willingly and liberally God communi- 
cates Himself to a soul which practises out of love for Him 
these heroic acts of humility!) The words he learns are so 
many treasures he amasses, so many spoils he carries off 
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from the common enemy of the human race; so that he has 
reason to say a hundred times a day: “I will rejoice at thy 
words, as one that hath found great spoil’’ (Psalms 118: 
162). 

Viewed in this light, the visits of the savages, however 
frequent, cannot annoy him. God teaches him the beau- 
tiful lesson he once taught Saint Catherine of Sienna, to 
make of his heart a chamber and a temple for Him, where 
he will never fail to find Him, as often as he withdraws to 
it. And if he encounters savages there, they do not inter- 
fere with his prayers; they serve only to make them more 
fervent, and from this he takes occasion to present these 
poor wretches to His sovereign Goodness, and to beseech 
Him earnestly for their conversion. 

Certainly we have not here that exterior solemnity 
which awakens and sustains devotion. We see only the sub- 
stance of our religion, the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, 
to Whose marvels faith must open our eyes, aided by no 
sensible mark of Its grandeur, just as in the case of the Magi 
in the stable. Nevertheless, it seems that God, supplying 
for what we lack and recompensing us for the favor 
bestowed on us of carrying It, so to speak, beyond so many 
seas, and of finding a place for It in these wretched cabins, 
wishes to confer the same blessings on us which He is wont 
to confer on persecuted Catholics in heretical countries. 
These good people scarcely ever see either a church or an 
altar, but the little they see is worth double what they 
would see, were they entirely free. You can imagine what 
consolation there is in prostrating ourselves at times before 
a cross in the midst of this barbarism, and, engaged in our 
petty domestic tasks, in turning our eyes towards and 
entering into the place which the Son of God has been 
pleased to take in our little dwelling. Not to be separated 
from this Well-Beloved of the nations except by a little 
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bark or tree branch, is it not to be in paradise day and 
night? ‘‘Behold he standeth behind our wall’ (Canticles 
2:9). “I sat down under his shadow, whom I desired”’ 
(Canticles 2:3). 

So much for the interior. If we go outside our cabin, 
heaven is open to us, and those great buildings which lift 
their heads to the clouds in large cities, do not conceal it 
from our view; so that we can say our prayers with com- 
plete abandon in that grand oratory, which Saint Francis 
Xavier loved more than any other. 

With regard to the fundamental virtues, I will glory, 
not in myself, but in the lot which has fallen to me. Or if 
I must humbly acknowledge it at the foot of the cross, 
which our Lord in His grace gives us to carry after Him, 
certainly this country, or our work here, is much more 
suited to feed a soul with the fruits of heaven than with 
those of earth. I may be mistaken, but I think that there is 
here a splendid means for advancing in faith, hope, and 
charity. Are we to sow the seeds of the Faith here, and not 
ourselves profit by it? Could we put our trust in anyone 
but God in a region where, on the human side, everything 
is lacking? Could we want a finer opportunity to exercise 
charity than there is amid the roughness and discomfort of 
a new world, where no human art or industry has yet pro- 
vided any conveniences? Is there a better occasion for prac- 
tising charity than by living here in order to bring back to 
God men who are so unlike men that we must live in daily 
expectation of dying by their hands, should the fancy take 
them, should a dream suggest it to them, or should we fail 
to open or close the heavens at will, giving them rain or fine 
weather at command. Do they not make us responsible for 
the state of the weather? And if God does not inspire us, 
or if we cannot work miracles of faith, are we not con- 
tinually in danger of seeing them, as they have threatened 
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to do, fall upon us who have done no harm? 

Indeed, if He who is Truth itself had not declared that 
there is no greater love than to lay down one’s life really 
and once for all for one’s friends, I should deem it a thing 
equally noble, or even more so, to do what the Apostle said 
to the Corinthians (I, 15:31): “‘I die daily, I protest by 
your glory, brethren, which I have in Christ Jesus our 
Lord’’—tthat is, to drag out a miserable life amid the fre- 
quent and daily perils of an unforeseen death, which those 
whom you are trying to save will procure for you. I some- 
times call to mind what Saint Francis Xavier once wrote to 
Father Simon, and wish that it may please God so to act 
that at least the same may be said or written one day even 
of us, although we may not be worthy of it. Here are his 
words: “Excellent news comes from the Moluccas, namely, 
John Beira and his companions are laboring amid the great- 
est hardships and continual danger of death, to the great 
increase of the Christian religion.” 


About Chastity, in Particular 

There seems to be one thing here which might cause 
apprehension in a son of the Society, that is, to see himself 
in the midst of a brutal and sensual people, whose example, 
unless special precaution is taken, might tarnish the luster 
of the most and the least delicate of all the virtues—I mean 
chastity. 

In order to obviate this difficulty, I make bold to say 
that, if there is any place in the world where this virtue so 
precious is safe, for a man who wills to be on his guard, it 
is here. ‘“‘Unless the Lord keep the city, he watcheth in vain 
that keepeth it’’ (Psalms 126:1). ‘I knew that I could 
not otherwise be continent, except God gave it, and this 
also was a point of wisdom, to know whose gift it was’ 
(Wisdom 8:21). They say that the victories won by this 
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daughter of heaven over her enemies are won by flight. 
But I believe it is God and no one else who, in the most 
severe encounters, puts to flight this same enemy before 
those, who, fearing nothing so much as his approaches, go 
where His glory calls them, humbly and with hearts full of 
confidence in His goodness. And where are we to seek this 
glory of His? I should say, rather, where find it more 
purified and freed from our own interests than in a place 
where there is nothing to hope for other than the reward of 
having left all for the love of Him of whom Saint Paul 
said: ‘I know whom I have believed’ (2 Timothy 1:12). 
You remember that plant called “‘the fear of God,’’ with 
which it is said our Fathers at the beginning of our Society 
charmed away the spirit of impurity. It does not grow in 
the land of the Hurons, but it falls here abundantly from 
Heaven, if one is only a little careful to foster what he 
brings here 

Barbarism, ignorance, poverty, and misery, which ren- 
der the life of these savages more deplorable than death, are 
a constant reminder to us to mourn Adam’s fall, and to 
submit ourselves entirely to Him who, after so many cen- 
turies, still chastizes disobedience in His children in so 
remarkable a way. Saint Theresa said once that she never 
made better meditations than in those mysteries where she 
found our Lord apart and alone—as though she had been 
present in the Garden of Olives—and she called this a 
sample of her simplicity. You may reckon this among my 
follies, if you like, but it seems to me that we have here so 
much the more leisure to caress, so to speak, and to enter- 
tain our Lord with open heart in the midst of these unin- 
habited lands, because there are so few people who trouble 
themselves about Him. And on account of this favor we 
can say boldly ‘‘I will fear no evils, for thou art with me” 
(Psalms 22:4). 
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In short, I imagine that all the guardian angels of these 
uncivilized and abandoned nations are continually endeav- 
oring and striving to save us from these dangers. “They 
know well that if there is anything in the world that ought 
to give us wings to fly back whence we came both by obedi- 
ence and by our own inclination, it would be this misfor- 
tune, were we not shielded from it by the protection of 
heaven. This is what urges them to procure for us the 
means to guard against it, that they may not lose the 
brightest hope they have ever had through the grace of 
God, of the conversion of these peoples. 

I close this discourse and this chapter with the fol- 
lowing words. If at sight of the difficulties and crosses 
that are here prepared for us, some one feels himself so 
strengthened from above that he can say it is too little, or 
like Saint Francis Xavier ‘‘amplius, amplius’ (‘‘more, 
more’), I hope that our Lord, in the midst of the consola- 
tions which He will give him, will also draw from his lips 
another admission, namely, that the consolation is too 
much for him and that he cannot endure more. ‘“‘It is 
enough, Lord, it is enough.” 
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What Is Your | 
Predominant Tendency? 
Patrick M. Regan, S.J. 


rT | W things better reveala man than zealous and 

persistent efforts to decrease his handicap. That 

profound and ancient maxim ‘know thyself’ might 
be inscribed on the portal of every Golf Club. He who 
would attain self-knowledge should frequent the links. If 
one seriously attempts the task, one will find oneself in 
golf.’”’ Thus writes Arnold Haultain in his book, The 
Mystery of Golf. ‘‘Know thyself; frequent the links; 
attempt the task seriously’’—these might be styled the 
ascetical principles of golf. 

Religious will be quick to see that, mutatis mutandis, 
these principles also express the asceticism of the spiritual 
life. “Know thyself’? would not be out of place on the 
portal of the religious house. ‘Frequent the chapel”’ is 
excellent advice at all times. ‘Attempt your task seriously”’ 
is always necessary for the follower of Christ. Such 
thoughts are a fitting prelude to the study of the predomi- 
nant tendency, which, in the language of the author cited, 
is our ‘‘handicap”’ in the spiritual life. In a former article 
(‘‘Self-knowledge”’ in REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, II, 223), 
we stated: ‘‘Many spiritual writers maintain there is one evil 
tendency that predominates, one at the root of most of our 
defects and imperfections; that, if we work diligently at 
controlling this one, we need scarcely expend any time or 
energy on the rest.’’ The present article will furnish meth- 
ods and suggestions for determining this predominant 
tendency. 

According to many spiritual writers, everyone is apt 
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to discover his predominant tendency among the seven prin- 
cipal tendencies to evil, the capital sins, as they are called. 
Hence it will be helpful at the very outset to make a study 
of these tendencies, together with opposite virtues. The 
following definitions and explanations will greatly clarify 
our ideas. 


Pride is the exaggerated esteem of self. The evils that spring from 
pride are: stubbornness, rebellion and independence manifested 
towards those over us; contempt, harshness and abuse towards those 
subject to us; conceit, touchiness, vanity, arrogance, impudence, 
boasting, striving to magnify one’s own importance. 

Laudable pride is the esteem of one’s dignity as being wholly due 
to God’s free gift. ‘‘My soul magnifies the Lord and my spirit 
rejoices in God my Savior’? (Luke 1:46). Such pride is ordinate, 
for joy at success is permissible provided it be so controlled that it 
preserves the correct evaluation of self. 

Humility is a true estimate of self, of talents possessed, together 
with acknowledgement of lack of talents. Through humility we 
recognize that we are creatures of God and hence subject to Him; that 
our bad qualities counterbalance the good that is in us; that many 
others surpass us in various accomplishments; that our talents are 
God’s free gifts rather than our own achievement. 

Avarice (Covetousness) is the indulgence of desire for things we 
may not possess in present circumstances, at least not without sin or 
imperfection. Avarice leads to: violations of the vow of poverty, 
discontent, unhappiness, dullness of soul towards spiritual things. 
In a religious it often involves hankering for trifles to give to friends 
or to retain for one’s own comfort. 

Contentment is satisfaction with what we have or with being 
poor with Christ. 

Liberality is readiness to share with others, especially with 
Christ’s poor. 

Envy—bitterness towards those we judge superior to us in talents 
and advantages. It brings such evils as: dislike, hatred, malice; desire 
to deprive those we envy of their advantage or to injure them. Like 
pride this tendency springs from the intellectual side of our nature. 
But whereas pride inflates self, giving a sort of satisfaction, envy 
emphasizes shortcomings and lack of talent, making us miserable 
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with consuming hate. Religious are especially exposed to this tend- 
ency because they observe a whole array of excellent, even brilliant, 
accomplishments and achievements in their brethren. 

Benevolence is good will towards others by which we rejoice over 
their success, or at least resist bitter feelings aroused by envy. 

Anger is a hot, strong feeling against somebody or something that 
displeases us, driving us to destroy or injure them. Anger leads to 
quarreling, fighting, violence; also to hatred, revenge, and bitter talk 
against people and things; to ill-temper and disagreeableness. 

Gentleness (Meekness or Patience) controls angry feelings, deters 
from harshness, calmly endures what displeases, thus conditioning the 
soul to restrain the burst of anger. Controlling an irascible nature had 
much to do with sanctifying St. Andrew Bobola and has sanctified 
many another to a lesser degree. “The same is necessary to some extent 
for every religious. 

Lust is the desire for sexual pleasure, urging to indulgence not per- 
mitted us. Evils consequent on lust are: immodest thoughts, imagina- 
tions, and actions by oneself or with others; also the tempting of 
others to the same sin. Lust closes the mind to higher things, destroy- 
ing the attraction of spiritual realities. A word of warning is here in 
place. This tendency is so obtrusive, even when not extraordinarily 
strong, that one might easily be led to mistake it for the predominant 
tendency. Hence mature deliberation is needed before any such con- 
clusion is reached. 

Chastity is control of the desire for sexual pleasure, avoiding every 
indulgence of it in thought, word, or deed contrary to God’s plan in 
matters of sex. Religious by their vow of chastity have relinquished 
all right to marriage and its privileges. Hence absolute control of this 
appetite is obligatory on them in all circumstances. 

Gluttony is excessive indulgence of the pleasure of eating and 
drinking. In religious it usually assumes a milder form, such as inor- 
dinate interest in food, over-anxiety about quantity and quality, 
criticism of the meals and the cook, an ill-controlled appetite for cer- 
tain foods. Excessive indulgence in food results in ill health, laziness, 
and sensuality. Excessive drinking is apt to lead to a strong inclina- 
tion to lust, anger and quarreling. Both forms of gluttony are 
debasing and cause distaste for everything worthy of man. 

Sobriety (Moderation, Temperance, Abstemiousness) consists in 
retricting one’s food and drink to the needs of health. For religious 
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some self-abnegation in food and drink is a matter of daily practice. 

Sloth (Laziness) is a slow, heavy habit of body or mind, shrinking 
from effort and cultivating idle ease and comfort. Its consequent evils 
are: neglect of duty, shirking the unpleasant and troublesome, listless- 
ness. Idleness leaves the mind open to evil thoughts and desires, and 
excites temptations to gluttony and lust. 

Diligence (Industry) is an instant and constant fidelity to duty, 
an eagerness for work. Religious, lacking the stern sanction, ‘““work 
or starve,” can easily fail in diligence, especially in spiritual exercises. 
Hence for them diligence involves zeal for God’s glory and the salva- 
tion of souls. 


Elimination 

Though we may understand perfectly the nature of 
these various tendencies described above, the problem still 
remains; which one predominates in our souls? A check 
of the list just given will show us immediately which tend- 
encies do not hold sway in our souls. By this simple pro- 
cedure some individuals have succeeded in eliminating all 
but the one ruling tendency, though it must be confessed 
that this is rather the extraordinary occurrence. As a mat- 
ter of fact though, almost invariably five of the seven can 
be eliminated even with this cursory examination. There 
remains then the task of determining which of the remain- 
ing two predominates. 

For approaching this latter task, let it be noted here, 
readiness to face the issue honestly is the necessary disposi- 
tion of soul. For that matter, the same disposition is also 
needed at every point along the way. Hard as it is to admit 
deordination in our souls, it is still harder to admit a ruling 
evil inclination. "To be good-naturedly indolent is not 
half as bad as being under the complete dictatorship of 
sloth. So we incline to deceive ourselves that it is not as 
bad as painted, or that it is something else not quite so 
humiliating. We even surrender to Satan, allowing him to 
take over and blind us with his deceits. Courage, there- 
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fore, and honesty, together with a strong resolve to see the 
task through to a finish, are necessary in this quest that 
leads to self-knowledge. 


Sources 

We begin our quest right in the depths of our own 
souls. Our search is for an outstanding inordinate motive 
behind our actions. For example, the desire to impress 
others may ever and relentlessly drive us forward to the 
various objectives we pursue. On the other hand, the same 
motive may sometimes retard us or stop us completely as 
threatened frustration drives us to seek an avenue of escape. 
Thus the deflation of our self-esteem may turn us aside 
altogether from a praiseworthy undertaking. It is quite 
possible for such a relentless drive to exercise considerable 
domination over us without our adverting to the fact. The 
reason is that we ordinarily observe only our surface acts 
without ever examining the underlying motive. If upon 
investigation our findings happen to coincide with the 
examples just cited, then pride would be indicated as the 
driving force in our scheme of life and would be set down 
tentatively as the predominant tendency. We would then 
proceed to further examination to confirm our findings. 
Our next step would be to investigate whether it will 
explain, at least to a great extent, the deformities we find in 
our pattern of life. 

Hence we question ourselves whether it explains the 
difficulties we have in dealing with our superiors, and with 
others with whom we live or associate, whether it clarifies 
the reasons for the difficulties which others experience in 
dealing with us; whether it sheds light on the problem of 
our failure to make progress in the spiritual life. If the 
answers to these various questions point back to the same 
predominant tendency, we can be quite certain our tenta- 
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tive judgment was correct. As the work of self-examination 
goes forward, more and more evidence accumulates to 
increase this certitude. 

Aversions are excellent indicators of the virtues most 
needed. A long-continued aversion for work tells us ever 
so plainly that we need frequent large doses of exhausting 
labor to build up the virtue of industry in our souls. Hence 
we ought to examine ourselves in this matter of aversions. 
A simple and brief process it will be, since it is intended 
rather to confirm our previous findings. 

Another help in this effort to unravel the mystery of 
self is to be more observant of our thoughts and reactions, 
even in unrestrained moments. On these occasions it is well 
to note what is uppermost in our minds. How often, for 
instance, all unconsciously, we are busy offering incense to 
self as we give ourselves credit for being better religious 
than others, of having more brains, of working harder and 
accomplishing more. The thought that comes first to mind 
on awakening is significant, as is also the thought that 
recurs most frequently during the day. These are unguarded 
moments in which nature is disarmed, stripped of self- 
deceit; hence like a candid child it can be very self-revealing. 
But put it on its good behavior in time of meditation, as it 
gazes on the meek and humble Christ, and the wolf will 
don sheep’s clothing. How exemplary it will make itself 
out to be, in its sweet humility and shining obedience. 

The final check of this search within our souls will be of 
our daily examens and our confessions. Getting back to 
that first motive that prompts our sins and faults will fur- 
nish new confirmatory light. We shall find, for example, 
that what on the surface was a flash of anger, at bottom 
was a manifestation of pride. Incidentally, with this new 
light shed on our habitual faults and sins we shall be able 
to take effective measures to guard against routine confes- 
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sions and to reap more abundant fruit from our reception 
of this sacrament. 


Searching Abroad 

Besides examining within our souls, we must also ven- 
ture abroad seeking information concerning ourselves. The 
judgments of others on our characters frequently offer 
revealing sidelights. For one thing there is less danger of 
their being prejudiced in our favor; hence, if they but will, 
they can tell with fair accuracy whether we are proud, 
or whatever it may be. Since accidental circumstances of 
time and place or of individual prejudice may falsify the 
judgment, the more trustworthy opinion is the one 
deduced from many testimonials extending over a long 
period of time. We gather these by recalling what others 
said of our failings as children. Parents, family, teachers, 
companions, friends, playmates instinctively recognized 
outstanding traits, and in their dealings with us adapted 
themselves accordingly. Our present daily companions are 
also discerning of our main character weakness; nor do they 
always hesitate to tell us about it. Their manner of acting 
towards us announces it; their joking remarks are often 
occasions for their pronouncing judgment on us. Nor 
must the advice of our spiritual director be overlooked, 
since, if he knows and understands us, he can afford us very 
superior help in our search abroad. 


If Critics Disagree 
It sometimes happens that those we consult in our 
search abroad disagree in their opinions of us. A certain 
author gathered the criticisms of his book and found that it 
was good and bad, dull and entertaining, slow and swift, 
clumsy and graceful, strong and weak, a romance and a ser- 
mon, a drama and a tract. He concluded that, though 
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critics always claim to be right, it was impossible for his 
book to be all these things. Should we encounter the same 
rather exceptional experience, we can console ourselves that 
nothing of serious consequence is lost; we have all the 
other means of self-knowledge still at our disposal. 


Asking God 

The last and greatest help is prayer to the Holy Spirit 
for light. A strong conviction that we need divine help 
above all in this search is a powerful aid in this as in every 
spiritual undertaking. A short aspiration from the longer 
prayer of St. Augustine is quite appropriate: ‘‘Lord Jesus, 
may I come to know Thee, may I come to know myself.” 
God will gladly communicate that knowledge, flooding 
our souls with light as a reward of all our soul-searching. 
Humility, let it be noted again, is necessary, lest we be deaf 
to every admonition, blind to every light, hardened against 
the love that corrects. God will be giving directions and 
inspirations about our predominant tendency, but without 
humility we shall ignore them. Confessors, retreat mas- 
ters, and others will be telling us ever so plainly of our 
besetting weakness, but we shall never heed unless, as we 
seek self-knowledge, we simultaneously grow in humility. 
Finally, salutary lessons in self-knowledge, to be gleaned 
from meditating on the example of Christ and the saints, 
will never be learned unless the heart is hungering to know 
self no matter what the cost to that same self. 


Godward 
Self-knowledge should lead us to God; otherwise it is 
not only useless but even a great hindrance to our spiritual 
advancement. Well did St. Augustine pray: “Lord Jesus, 
may I come to know Thee; may I come to know myself.”’ 
In the foregoing explanations the demands of the subject 
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made it necessary to focus attention on self-knowledge to 
the apparent exclusion of other phases of the spiritual life. 
This fact should not betfay us into putting too much 
emphasis on the need of self-knowledge. We should also 
understand what true knowledge of self really is. A cita- 
tion from a former article on the subject (REVIEW FOR 
RELIGIOUS, July, 1942) will make this clear. “‘Many are 
prejudiced against self-knowledge, even fear to undertake 
the task of acquiring it; they misunderstand it. It is not 
to be confused with morbid introspection—that avid, 
uncontrolled interest in self which excludes all else and can 
be so harmful. No, the acquiring of self-knowledge pos- 
tulates not only looking inward, but also considerable 
looking outward to God, to our neighbor, and to our mod- 
els, the saints. Nor does the study of self mean constant 
cold analysis of self, for the very reason that it can also 
be accomplished by noting the virtues of others that 
impress us and reveal how much we fall short of perfect 
design in our own lives. Self-analysis can be a considerable 
aid to self-knowledge but it does not lead to it infallibly. 
Some are expert at analyzing themselves, but their self- 
knowledge is mediocre; while others have a deep knowledge 
of self, with very little power of self-analysis.’’ 

As is evident, then, from the method suggested, the 
predominant tendency itself can be determined in a com- 
paratively short space of time, and with not too great diffi- 
culty. But the fruit of our examination we may reap all 
through life, developing for ourselves an intelligent, well- 
ordered, unified plan of life to meet our personal spiritual 
need and weakness. This plan will be distinctive of our 
asceticism; it will assure us special advantages in mounting 
Godward. 
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A Suggestion 
from the Factory 


John E. Coogan, S.J. 


HE factory system, as is now generally recognized, 
tended to dehumanize labor, making man almost a 
part of the machine. Little need was left him for 

intelligence; instead intelligence was ‘“‘built into the 
machine.’’ One great manufacturer remarked, ‘“‘Any one 
can work for me who has brains enough to hang up his 
hat.’’ Even those workmen who had intelligence were 
often given no adequate opportunity to use it; the 
employer commonly thought of a workman as a “‘hand,”’ 
at a time when even cattle were counted by the ‘‘head.”’ 

To stop this debasing of labor, Pius XI, in his encycli- 
cal, ‘Reconstructing the Social Order,’’ reminded employers 
that man is placed here on earth to develop and evolve all 
his faculties to the full, to the praise and glory of his Cre- 
ator. Hence, the Holy Father declared, ‘“We deem it advis- 
able that the wage-contract should, when possible, be 
modified somewhat by a contract of partnership.’’ Com- 
menting on these words, Father R. A. McGowan says the 
workman, in order to develop as a human being, should be 
given some voice in planning the general production policy 
of his industry, for thus “‘the soul of man, his will and 
mind, and his body can breathe more freely, and grow and 
develop in such work, whereas under any form of regimen- 
tion .. . his soul is starved.”’ 

If some such participation of subordinates in the 
planning of the operation of a business enterprise is so 
necessary for their full development, it might well be asked 
whether we are as yet taking full advantage of such par- 
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ticipation in our religious communities. Among us the 
practice is of course used widely by a few, less widely by 
many. But are we even close to exhausting its possibili- 
ties? It is true that among us the need in general is not so 
extreme. Few of our religious are employed at tasks 
involving continuous mechanical repetition; hence their 
tasks usually give more opportunity for self-expression 
and mental development than do the tasks of the ordinary 
industrial employe. But on the other hand our religious, 
because of their frequently superior abilities and education, 
are capable of a more notable self-expression; hence they 
languish more if they lack the appropriate opportunities. 
Every man, the Pope said, is meant by God to develop all 
his faculties to the full. The whole man gives himself to 
God through the vows; and the whole man, with all his 
talents, be they one or five, should be used and brought to 
flower. 

Since those words of Pius XI urging employers to give 
their workmen a chance to use their minds, many employ- 
ers have seen fit to give such men some share in the formu- 
lation of the production policies of management. The 
reason for this more generous policy need not have been 
that urged by Pius, for even from the standpoint of their 
own interests employers have come to see the wisdom of 
using more fully the talents of their workmen. It has 
occurred to them that ‘‘the average intelligence of the 
working force is higher in the United States than in any 
other country, and native ingenuity, combined with 
intimate familiarity with processes, can not fail to produce 
ideas that may advantageously be adopted by the man- 
agement.”’ 

This movement looking to the increase of employe 
participation in solving the problems of industry has been 
developing for some years, but early in 1942 it was tre- 
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mendously accelerated when War Production Chief Don- 
ald Nelson asked that throughout the munitions industry 
labor-management committees be formed in the interest of 
increased production. He felt that the laborer’s brain- 
power was largely going unused where no positive and 
systematic encouragement was given him to place his sug- 
gestions before the management with an assurance that he 
would get a respectful hearing, and for fruitful suggestions 
a suitable reward. Within fifteen months after Mr. Nel- 
son’s proposal at least 2,000 committees looking to such 
cooperative efforts were formed. The result has been a 
gusher of employe ideas that has contributed heavily to 
the success of our war effort. 

In one automobile plant alone a total of more than 
116,000 ideas have been submitted, of which almost 
20,000 have been accepted. ‘War bonds, ranging as high 
as $1,000 in value, are awarded for the ideas and 
$660,895 has been paid out during the 15-month period. 
Cash payments currently are running better than 
$90,000 monthly” in that one auto plant. Many of the 
awards are going to young women still little more than 
novices at machine methods. One such “‘hand,’’ working 
on a rifle barrel, promptly suggested an ingenious change in 
boring that brought her a $1,000 award. Another 
devised a pencil-like tool for picking up small rivet washers, 
thus eliminating the tedious task of picking them up by 
hand and thus increasing her output. Another hit upon a 
clever arrangement for telescoping a three-step job into one. 

In one plant manufacturing cannon, a single machine 
was devised to take the place of ten machines, thus 
reducing the time on a gun barrel operation from seventy- 
five minutes to four. In another plant a worker's sugges- 
tion reduced the rifling of the barrel of an automatic cannon 
from three hours and twenty-five minutes to thirty minutes. 
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In East Pittsburgh alone, in a single year, the Westing- 
house Electric gave awards for more than 2,000 sugges- 
tions, the largest of these -to a grandfather of sixty-two 
years. 

And thus the story goes. One device, designed in spare 
time from scrap materials, has raised the output of certain 
army tank fire extinguisher parts from 100 to 400 per 
eight-hour working shift. Another machine that bites off 
400,000 rivets a day from spools of wire is likewise the 
happy idea of a factory “‘hand.’’ Among the first 500 sug- 
gestions submitted at Douglas Aircraft were enough good 
ideas to produce a saving of 2,000 man-hours per day. 
General Electric received more than 40,000 suggestions in 
a single year, 12,000 of these proving worthy of accept- 
ance. Such suggestions pouring in across the country have 
in single instances meant savings of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, one as much as five hundred thousand dollars 
in a single year; and this in addition to the many lives 
saved through speeding up our winning of the war. No 
wonder, then, that the War Production Board has insti- 
tuted a system of merit awards, corresponding to military 
decorations, for employes who devise means of increasing 
or improving war production; these awards to be in addi- 
tion to cash prizes and medals bestowed by employers 
themselves. 

The success of this encouragement of employe sugges- 
tions has been such as to guarantee the continued use of the 
scheme by intelligent industrialists after the war. Thor- 
oughly discredited is the notion that the workman is only a 
“‘hand.”’ One great manufacturer has predicted that the 
next fifty years will see ‘‘the exploring of the unlimited 
possibilities of human beings working together for a com- 
mon cause through mutual understanding, respect, and 
teamwork.” 
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The success of this democratizing of industry is but an 
echo of the success that analogous efforts have long since 
met with at times in religion. It was in the interest of free- 
dom for the subordinate that St. Ignatius refused to 
attempt to prescribe in detail for meeting contingencies 
that could be only dimly foreseen. ‘Cut your coat 
according to the cloth,’’ was the extent of his direction in 
commissioning a subordinate. Ironclad directions can only 
make for inflexible, blind driving. Wise religious supe- 
riors have felt themselves fortunate at being able to borrow 
from the prudence and varied experience of their communi- 
ties. It is proverbial that those best fitted to govern are the 
most willing to be governed. In consequence of their 
reluctance to rise above their fellows, they minimize their 
difference of status as much as is compatible with discipline. 
Consequently they lend a ready ear to the well-meant sug- 
gestions of their subjects. 

Admirers of a more militarized religious discipline have 
demurred at such deference, feeling it somehow beneath the 
dignity of superiors; it is for such that our remarks are 
most especially intended. They resemble a friend of New- 
man’s, who felt the latter was being talked down to by an 
intellectual inferior. But the humble author of “Lead, 
Kindly Light,’’ quietly replied: ““Anyone can lecture me, 
and I'll be grateful for it.”” Thus the large-minded, kindly 
superior sees no loss of dignity in turning an interested ear 
to the last and least of the community. 

Such a superior reflects that only the Holy Father is 
infallible, and even he only within limits. He knows too 
that many of the ablest minds in the Church have spent 
long lives in complete subjection; fortunate the superiors 
who were able to profit by their wisdom. Many, too, who 
were once in positions of authority, return with matured 
minds to the ranks; how valuable may the suggestions of 
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these be to even the most competent superior, governing in 
the awesome place of Christ and only too aware of his 
limitations. 

A writer of conferences for priests tells the story—we 
hope it is only that—of a pastor who expressed his opinion 
of his assistant and house-keeper in the words, ‘I’m the 
only one around here who has brains enough to commit a 
mortal sin.”” That frame of mind will seem inconceivable 
to the true superior. It means, for one thing, drawing the 
blinds against the light; it means poisoning the wells. In 
matters concerned with the salvation and perfection of 
immortal souls, there can never be too much light; the 
wells cannot flow too clear and pure. If, as has been beau- 
tifully said, ‘‘One soul is enough for a diocese,’’ then the 
government of a religious community can use all the light 
and wisdom that might be found in an entire ecumenical 
council. 

But readiness to listen to and encourage the suggestions 
of subjects insures much more than increased light in gov- 
ernment; it makes for more docile, loyal, contented sub- 
jects. Knowing that their views have been treated with 
respect, subjects obey more promptly and _ interiorly. 
Treated like adults, like adults they now obey. ‘The per- 
son of the superior is loved and deferred to; and, as St. Ig- 
natius reminds us, ‘‘It is easy to obey where we love that 
which is commanded.’’ Gracious superiors thus make for 
gracious subjects; these subjects in turn are gracious to their 
own charges. The example is fertile and its fruits increase. 

Another very worth-while result of such respect shown 
by superiors for the judgment of their subjects has been the 
latter’s increased self-respect. An eminent, holy English 
priest exclaimed some years ago, “‘Oh, the timidity of the 
virtuous.’’ Sometimes one may wonder whether we do 
not inculcate in young religious diffidence in place of humil- 
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ity. Diffidence is paralyzing, humility is clarifying. Diffi- 
dence says, “I can do nothing’; humility says, “I can do 
all things in Him Who strengthens me.’’ Sometimes young 
people come to religion who have had responsible posi- 
tions in the world, and yet by vow-time they have hardly 
enough self-confidence left to pay their way on a street- 
car. Atanage when their companions in the world are 
managing large businesses, these religious tremble at 
making the simplest public appearance or at meeting a 
stranger. Timidity is not an apostolic virtue; self-respect 
emphatically is. Self-respect is proper surely to an “Alter 
Christus’ or to a “‘Sponsa Christi,’’ and the deference of 
superiors to subjects, even to the youngest, by which that 
self-respect is built up must be pleasing to Christ. It is not 
enough, as the wise superior knows, that this deference be 
shown only toa few. The last and least are most exposed 
to crippling diffidence and self-contempt, and they espe- 
cially should be encouraged. Even those inclined to be less- 
than-loyal can be won through this deference; this of 
course is an essential part of the Boys Town method of 
Father Flanagan. 

It is a truism to say that the superiors of tomorrow are 
the subjects of today. They are now presumably being 
trained for their high destiny. In a democratic Order sub- 
jects can hardly be predestined for superiorships and be 
given formal and specific training as such. A future Latin 
teacher may be prepared by courses in Latin, and so of the 
other branches of instruction. Obviously, future superiors 
cannot be set apart and trained in this manner; something 
of the present system of relying on Providence for their 
development must always remain true. But wise supe- 
riors will continue to lend Providence a hand by keeping 
close to their future successors, letting them see and feel 
and—with due proportion—participate in government-in- 
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action. The modern pedagogy is, ‘Learn by doing’’; and 
even in the matter of superiorship there is no other way. 
The experienced superior feels, as did the Baptist, ‘“You 
must increase; I must decrease,’’ in order that, when 
another generation must take the helm, it will be prepared. 

A final advantage found resulting from the superior’s 
respect for the judgment of the subjects is a great love of 
their vocation: “All good things have come to me together 
with her.’ Religious are enthusiastic inspirers of new 
recruits when they find supreme contentment in their reli- 
gious home. On the other hand, the attitude of the dis- 
satisfied religious to prospective enlistments is, “Enter at 
your peril.’’ And how could they promise a newcomer 
the joy they themselves have not found? How important, 
then, is this encouragement of joy-in-vocation, as a means 
of gaining the vocations needed now especially in view of 
their recent sharp decline. 

If religious subjects are encouraged to a greater initia- 
tive, they will quite naturally manifest a greater enthusiasm 
for the common cause. And here, perhaps, lies a danger. 
Enthusiasm tends to become insistent. Hence it might be 
well to remark in closing that, even with the humblest 
superior, subjects must always be deferential. After all, 
it is the superior who holds the place of God. And while 
suggestions from a subject may well be in order, not so 
his insistent demand. Nothing would so discredit a sug- 
gestion as its giver’s failure in religious spirit; for ‘‘the 
wisdom of this world is folly before God.”’ Intelligence is 
not enough; Satan has that in abundance. But the wise 
superior wili know how to moderate the naturally impetu- 
ous without at the same time discouraging the timid; he 
will not ‘“‘quench the smoking flax.” 
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Decisions of the Holy See 


January |1, 1944: The Sacred Congregation of Rites, in the pres- 
ence of Pope Pius XII, approved the decree tuto in the cause for the 
canonization of Blessed Frances Xavier Cabrini, foundress of the 
Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart. All the prerequisites to her 
formal canonization are now completed. 

Besides the cause of Blessed Mother Cabrini mentioned above, 
there are four other causes completed for canonization. They are 
those of Blessed Louis-Marie Grignon de Montfort, founder of the 
Daughters of Wisdom and of the Company of Mary, who died in 
1716; Blessed Joan-Elizabeth Bichier des Ages, cofounder of the 
Daughters of the Cross, who died in 1838; Blessed Bernardino Rea- 
lini, Jesuit orator who died in 1616; and Blessed John Peter de 
Britto, Jesuit missionary who was martyred in India in 1693. 

Five causes for beatification have also been completed: those of 
Ven. Contardo Ferrini, professor of Roman Law in various Italian 
universities, who died in 1903; Ven. Mother Joanna Delanoue, 
foundress of the Sisters of St. Anne of Providence, who died in 1736; 
Ven. Mother Gioachima de Vedruna de Mas, foundress of the Carmel- 
ites of Charity, who died in 1854; Ven. Vicenta Maria Lopez 
Vicuna, foundress of the Spanish Institute of the Daughters of Mary 
Immaculate, who died in 1890; and Ven. Alice LeClerc, foundress of 
the Institute of Our Lady, who died in 1622. 


August 18, 1943: The Sacred Penitentiary published a decree an- 
nouncing that Pope Pius XII granted the following indulgences for 
saying the prayer, ‘‘Lord, save us: we perish”’: 

(1) A partial indulgence of 500 days to all who say the prayer 
with contrite heart. 

(2) A plenary indulgence, under the usual conditions, to all who 
say the aspiration daily for a full month. 
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“The ‘Badder,’ the Better” 


Reflections for the 
Suffering ano the Nagnanimous 
G. Augustine Ellard, S.J. 


OME years ago, before the Legion of Decency made its 
influence felt, it was said that the rule in Hollywood 
was, ‘“The ‘badder,’ the better!’’—that is, the worse 

the moral tendency of a cinema, the more profitable it was. 
Whether that statement was true or not, the expression 
lends itself to another more wholesome interpretation. 

In many cases it is very clear that the worse a thing is in 
one respect, the better it is in others. Thus, the harder the 
examination, the greater the satisfaction of the student 
after he has passed it. The longer the workingman’s toil, 
the higher his pay, especially if it be at the rate of time and 
a half. The more serious the peril that a soldier or sailor 
faces successfully, the more honorable the medal or cross 
that he will receive. What is true in life generally is true 
particularly in the moral and spiritual life. The greater a 
man’s trials, the holier and happier he can become. 

Two classes of people especially could profit by filling 
their souls with the conviction and persuasion that the 
““badder’’ a thing is from certain points of view, the better 
it is from others. Evidently it would be a source of solace 
and strength to all who are suffering to see that the worse 
their plight may seem to be, the better it really is, when 
considered from the divine point of view and in the light 
of eternity. Again, there are always some strong and 
vigorous persons who are looking for the shortest and 
straightest, though it be also the steepest and hardest, path 
up the mountain of sanctity. Both those who are over- 
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taken with misfortune and those who are seeking the best 
short cut to high holiness should find it advantageous to 
consider the truths implied in the words ‘‘the ‘badder,’ the 
better!’” And any sensible person who finds that he has to 
put up with something that is not to his taste may well be 
pleased to discover a means of making the best of a bad 
situation. 


Pain in the Christian Economy 


In God’s original and preferred plan for man there was 
no place for pain. Everything was to be pleasant. But 
since Adam and Eve and all sinners after them have 
wrongly and perversely sought pleasure, though in itself it 
is no evil, it is central in the whole order of providence sub- 
sequent to the fall that there should be pain and suffering, 
and that the happiness of man should be looked for and 
achieved very largely through them. Man’s guilt in tasting 
forbidden pleasure and the unbalanced tendency of his 
nature toward pleasure were to be remedied through pain. 
Disorder, once introduced into human life, naturally works 
itself out in difficulty and distress, if not disaster. But it is 
the merciful and marvelous plan of God that we should 
convert the consequences of disorder into means to a higher 
order, the effects of stupidity into helps to a more excellent 
wisdom, the results of malice into aids to a nobler goodness 
and sanctitiy. O felix culpa! Hence in the entire scheme 
of the Incarnation and redemption suffering gets a more 
prominent emphasis. It is a leading characteristic of Christ 
Himself, of His sorrowful Mother, of the Apostles, of all 
who have done much for the Church, of all who have 
reached an outstanding degree of sanctity, and in fact of the 
whole Mystical Body of Christ. In view of the function 
and purpose of suffering in the whole of the present Chris- 
tian economy, it is not surprising that, certain necessary 
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conditions being presupposed, the greater the pain, the 
greater the supernatural results that may be expected. 

However, pain of itself is not a good, but an evil 
(physical) ; not a value, but the very opposite. Hospitals, 
concentration camps, and the world in general are full of 
people in torment, and unfortunately many of them do not 
become better by reason of their suffering; rather, they 
deteriorate. But pain, borne well, put to morally good 
ends, can and does occasion an immense amount of good. 
The infinitely wise and loving providence of God sends or 
permits all the evils that afflict us for definite good pur- 
poses, and indeed proportionate good purposes. His 
immediate aims are often obscure and indiscernible, but His 
ultimate and supreme ends we know very well, and the 
time will come when His whole plan will be clearly revealed 
to us. Whether or not we see His proximate intentions, we 
can realize them by prudently applying His precepts and 
counsels to the facts of our situation. The wise and good 
man considers the evils that befall him as parts of the grand 
divine plan for the universe, reacts as God wishes that he 
should, and thus wills and achieves the divine purposes. In 
this way he pleases God and satisfies himself, and also, since 
our destinies are all bound together, he helps others toward 
less discomfort and more comfort. 


Limitations 

The dictum ‘“The ‘badder,’ the better!’’ is proposed as 
true generally, not absolutely and without limitations. If, 
for example, a man is losing his faculties and sinking into 
the moral impotency of dementia, coma, or death, then it 
would not be true in the sense in which it is taken here. 
Suffering—and how much there is of it!—that is the con- 
sequence of one’s own folly or fault is not of much use 
until at least the error be corrected and good will re-estab- 
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lished. But then all that is affirmed of the value of suffer- 
ing is verified. Difficulty may diminish, as well as increase, 
the moral worth of a good action; it may even completely 
prevent it from coming into being. Hence it is not com- 
mended for its own sake. But if, other factors remaining 
equal, difficulty calls forth greater goodwill, then it will 
have the advantages that we are about to indicate. Nothing 
in these considerations would justify one in imprudently 
or presumptuously or morbidly seeking to make more 
trouble for oneself. The rational attitude to take toward 
suffering is like that of God Himself in His providence. 
Pain is an evil, and therefore, except in view of propor- 
tionate good, to be avoided whenever possible. But, in 
the present state of things, it is also a necessary evil, and, 
what is more to the point for us, an evil from which intel- 
ligence and goodwill and effort can extract good. Hence 
the prudent man will take the ills of life, and, when 


inspired by the Holy Ghost, even voluntarily inflict others 
upon himself—such as, for instance, fasting—in the spirit 
in which God Himself chastens and corrects His children 
and puts them upon their mettle. 

These limitations being understood, we may consider 
in a simple and practical manner some of the salutary 
truths implied in the principle ‘“The ‘badder,’ the better!’’ 


General Values 


In general, therefore, the greater the difficulty or dis- 
tress or dishonor, the greater one’s opportunity, by reacting 
appropriately, to exercise and perfect one’s love for the 
Infinite Goodness of the Blessed Trinity, to increase the 
divine glory, to compensate for past deficiencies, to aug- 
ment one’s own eternal beatitude, and to assist souls in the 
way of salvation and sanctification. In this sense, the worse 
a thing is in time, the better it may be in its results in eter- 
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nity. The more unpleasant it is, humanly speaking, the 
more valuable it may be according to the divine standards 
of judgment. The worse it is physically, the better it may 
be morally and spiritually. The sharper the pain, the 
greater the hope of enjoying keener pleasure in the future. 
The more narrowly pinching one’s poverty, the greater 
the likelihood of amassing better and enduring riches in 
the hereafter. The more heartbreaking the mental anguish, 
the more exquisite the joys of the reward that may be 
expected for bearing it well. The deeper a humiliation well 
borne, the more highly exalted the honor a man can look 
forward to before God and eventually before the whole 
human race. The harder the temptation to struggle against, 
the more glorious the crown of justice that awaits the vic- 
tor. As creatures become less and less satisfactory, it 1s 
easier to find satisfaction in the Creator. In proportion as 
lovely persons or things of the world allure and beguile us 
less, the more apt we are to retain the right perspective and 
sense of proportion with reference to creatures and the Cre- 
ator. To sum up, the worse the evil that afflicts a person, 
of whatsoever nature it may be, the greater and better the 
purposes of God in allowing it, for Himself, for the suf- 
ferer, and for others. It is precisely toward the accomplish- 
ment of these aims, neither more nor less, that these reflec- 
tions are directed. 


Means to this Attitude 


There are two great means of truly making the 
‘‘badder’’ thing turn out to be the better thing. The first is 
to develop a deep, calm, whole-souled, pratical, conviction 
of these two facts: first, that God in His superior wisdom, 
benevolence, and power really is directing everything that 
touches us, including the sins and injustices of others 
toward us, to our own true and best good; and, secondly, 
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that the best possible thing that we can do for ourselves is 
to show our good sense and good will by fully co-oper- 
ating with the operations of divine providence. When 
God’s immediate aims are obscure, then greater faith and 
confidence are in order. God could of course give us better 
opportunities, but we can never do better for ourselves than 
to make the most of the opportunties that He does give us. 
The other great means is earnestly to cultivate, by serious 
reflection and prayer, a true and just appreciation or 
evaluation of the excellence of the persons whose interests 
are concerned, and of the magnitude and multiplicity of 
those interests, in time and in eternity. 

Among the values suggested by the rule ‘“The ‘badder,’ 
the better,’’ the following may be noted. 


Special Values in the Present 


Difficulty or distress is a present challenge to one’s 
intelligence and goodwill. It is there to be overcome and 
vanquished: at least that is the magnanimous attitude 
toward it. It tends to provoke and evoke all that is best in 
a man, to put it to the test, to improve and perfect it. The 
humble soul will not be presumptuous and overconfident 
in its own strength, but neither should it be diffident with 
regard to God. ‘‘ ‘For strength is made perfect in infir- 
mity.’ Most gladly, then, will I rather boast of mine infir- 
mities, that so there may rest upon me the strength of 
Christ. Wherefore I am well content in infirmities, in 
insults, in hardships, in persecutions, in straits—for 
Christ’s sake. For when I am weak, then I am strong!” 
(II Corinthians 12:9, 10).* 

It has always been considered one of the most remark- 
able manifestations of God’s excellence that He is wise and 
good and strong enough to draw good out of every evil that 


1New Testament texts in this article are cited from the Westminster Version. 
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occurs in His universe, and no doubt the worse the evil, the 
greater the good must be. ‘We know that for them that 
love God He worketh all things together unto good, for 
them that are called according to His purpose’’ (Romans 
8:28). It is understood that those who love God are intel- 
ligent and virtuous enough to co-operate with Him. The 
Christian life was long ago defined as an imitation of God; 
and to be able to extract good out of evil, and greater goods 
out of greater evils, would be a mark of an excellent Chris- 
tian life. In increasing one’s efforts to meet the challenge, 
one’s own wisdom and goodness and power are perfected 
and made more and more like God’s. Thus difficulty over- 
come or pain well borne gives one something of which to be 
supremely proud. “We... exult in the hope of the glory 
of God. And not only so, but we exult in our tribulations 
also, knowing that tribulation worketh endurance, and 
endurance experience, and experience hope. And hope doth 
not prove false’ (Romans 5:2-5). 

An aviator who is trying to run up a high record of 
victories against enemy planes would seek out, rather than 
shun, dangerous encounters; so the good man who would 
like to distinguish himself in the service of the Divine King 
would look upon any hardship or suffering as so much 
opportunity to win glory for his Sovereign and for him- 
self. The very best physicians and surgeons prefer the 
more difficult, the ‘‘more interesting,’’ cases, because thus 
they have a chance to use and to improve their superior 
skill. They feel the challenge and are glad to accept it. 
Many good people have moments when they regret that 
they do not have more occasion to show the magnanimity 
and heroism that are in them. To be consistent, they ought 
to acknowledge practically, when the time comes to put up 
with the unpleasant, that the worse it is, the greater the 
opportunity for which they have been looking. Since the 
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time of Aristotle, the difficult has been considered to be in 
a peculiar way the province of art and virtue. St. Paul 
knew and welcomed the challenge we speak of: ‘‘But as for 
me, Heaven forbid that I should make boast of aught save 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, whereby the world is 
crucified to me, and I to the world’ (Galatians 6:14). 


With Respect to Past 


Our principle contains most valuable lessons with 
respect to the past. Perhaps nothing discourages people 
more in their moral and spiritual lives than a past record 
which brings shame rather than pride. Even here these 
people have their chance. The worse they have been, the 
greater their need to make up for what they have lost, and 
hence the more welcome the opportunity to effect that 
compensation. When one has sinned, the sensible attitude 
to take would seem to be: “‘Willy nilly, now I must suffer 
for it! The sooner it is over, the more patient I am, the 
better!’’ The deeper one is in the red in his accounts with 
God, the more solicitous one should be about getting into 
the black again. A person who attacks his past in the spirit 
of ‘‘the ‘badder,’ the better!’’ would have the optimism, 
élan, and force that go with taking the offensive. A little 
punishment here may save one from much torment in pur- 
gatory, and besides it has a positive value (merit), whereas 
that after death does not. The souls already undergoing 
the penalties of purgatory must have an overwhelming 
conviction that they would have done well to bethink 
themselves seriously and see the advantages of their disad- 
vantages, the comforts of their discomforts, and the abili- 
ties of their disabilities. 

When a man sins or even omits the better alternative in 
a choice between two goods, God's antecedent plan for His 
own glory is to that extent frustrated. God would like 
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to see the loss made good, unless, of course, it be too late. 
In sending or permitting difficulty or tribulation, He 
intends and hopes that it will be used for that end. Thus 
again, the worse one’s affliction, the better the chance it 
gives to satisfy God for past failures. Many devout people 
nowadays talk much about making reparation for the 
injuries and insults that have been heaped upon the patient 
and long-suffering Heart of Jesus. Do they realize always 
that the better their patience in all that is disagreeable, the 
fuller the measure in which they make that reparation? 
Other fervent souls would imitate St. Paul and would 
make up in their ‘‘flesh what is lacking to the sufferings of 
Christ, on behalf of his body, which is the Church” 
(Colossians 1:24). The more and better they suffer, the 
less they will leave lacking to that Mystical Body. 


For the Future 


But it is with reference to future values that the rule 
“The ‘badder,’ the better!’’ is best verified. The most 
obvious advantage here is the merit of suffering well. The 
tiniest and most minuscule bit of discomfort or dishonor 
borne meritoriously means an increase of grace: of sancti- 
fying grace, that is, of higher participation in the nature 
and life of the Divinity; of the infused virtues and the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, that is, of proximate principles of dei- 
form thought, volition, and activity; of actual graces, that 
is, of salutary ideas, impulses, and aids helping one to live 
on a higher plane of the rational and the divine life; and 
finally, of a richer share in the ineffable beatitude of the 
most blessed Trinity in heaven throughout the unending 
aeons of eternity. One’s ability to behold and contemplate 
the Infinite Truth, to love the Infinite Goodness, to enjoy 
the Infinite Beauty, and to rejoice in the company of the 
Divine Persons and of the whole celestial society, is pro- 
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portionately augmented. God is glorified more, the 
quondam sufferer himself thrills with a more exquisite 
sense of the divine beatitude, and everybody else in that 
blissful region is better pleased and more happy. And God 
repays sincere human efforts, not according to results, but 
according to a generous cost-plus system. 

Meanwhile his own moral stature will be rising at an 
accelerated speed. Faith will be clarified, hope fortified, 
and charity intensified; prudence will become more sharply 
discerning, religion more devout, humility deeper, fortitude 
stronger, patience more enduring,and magnanimity greater. 
Really and consistently to face suffering with the disposi- 
tion ‘‘the worse, the better!’’ is no child’s play, and if it be 
kept up in severe trials and over a protracted period of 
time, the man who does it shows himself to be something 
of a hero. If personal sanctity is raised to higher levels, 
then, other things being equal, one’s efficiency and ability 
to do God’s work and to save souls will be increased also. 

General resolutions and offerings of self to God cast in 
some such form as this: ‘‘All that Thou willest, O God, 
and the harder, the better!’’ should prove to be more 
effectual. If in the crisis of temptation a person can exclaim 
‘The harder, the better!’’ or, ‘“The worse I have been, the 
better I am determined to be!’’ his chances of coming off 
the victor will be enhanced. 


A Joyous Attitude 

Taking this view of the unpleasant makes it less 
unpleasant and more bearable. Evidently this attitude is 
less pessimistic and more cheerful. Moreover, such a posi- 
tive and aggressive reaction, besides conferring the advan- 
tages of offensive strategy over the merely defensive, lessens 
pain, partly because of the consciousness of doing the 
nobler thing, and partly because a man suffers less when 
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he is active and not simply passive. Every football player 
and every soldier knows that while he is in actual combat 
minor hurts are not felt so keenly. The saying of the old 
Roman poet that it is sweet as well as honorable to die for 
the fatherland, has received universal approbation. For a 
much stronger reason it ought to be sweet and consoling to 
suffer for God’s sake, or for souls’ sake, and that sweetness 
should bear a proportion both to the loveliness of the Great 
Beloved and to the amount of evil endured. Everybody 
who has been in love knows well from experience that 
there is a certain satisfaction in demonstrating love by 
sacrifice. As a matter of fact, it can only be suggested, not 
at all adequately expressed, that in suffering in union with 
Jesus crucified holy men and women have been thrilled 
with the most exquisite and indescribable delights. Not 
that they ceased to feel their agony; but with it, or after it, 
and by reason of it, they also felt the most rapturous and 
ecstatic joys. ‘‘For according as the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us, so through Christ doth our comfort also 
abound” (II Corinthians 1:5); they who ‘“‘for a while... 
have been grieved somewhat by divers temptations . 
exult with an unspeakable and glorified joy’’ (I Peter 1: 
6-9). Moreover, heavier crosses have always been consid- 
ered a sign of divine predilection. 

To acquire the heroic attitude toward suffering, certain 
ardent souls will find themselves helped most by such 
reflections as the following. Who is Jesus who suffered for 
me? What His dignity, goodness, lovableness? How 
worthy of being pleased even if He had never felt incon- 
venience because of me? How much did He suffer for my 
sake? With what love, mercy, patience, and long- 
suffering? Why did He suffer? What does He desire of 
me? With what right? How much pleased would He be 
if I should suffer with Him? ‘To what extent could I thus 
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help Him accomplish His aims in enduring so much pain 
and humiliation and such a death? How much could I aid 
His Church and His cause with souls? Would it gratify 
Christ to see me preferring poverty, pain, and opprobrium, 
not of course for their own sake—that would be perverse— 
but for His sake and to further His designs? 


Pertinent Prayers 


John of the Cross, who taught, and in his own person 
illustrated the fact, that one who is destined for a very high 
degree of divine union, “of total transformation into 
God,’’ must first undergo very severe and thoroughgoing 
purifications, was wont to pray: ‘‘O God, to suffer and to 
be despised for Thee!’’ Before Teresa of Avila reached the 
summit of her mystical ascensions, she, whose latter years 
were one great battle with difficulty and distress of every 
sort, would exclaim: ‘“‘O Lord, either to suffer or to die!”’ 
The Italian Carmelite, Mary Magdalen de’ Pazzi, outdid 
her: “‘O Lord let me suffer or let me die—or rather—let me 
live on that I may suffer more!’’ But before the end of 
Teresa’s life, when a furious storm of troubles was begin- 
ning to break over her head, she wrote to a less stouthearted 
confidant and collaborator: ‘‘Let use make the attempt, 
... for the more we suffer, the better it will be’’ (Walsh, 
Saint Teresa of Avila, 567). 

It would seem that anybody with faith and reason 
could pray: ‘‘O God, enable me through Thy grace to see 
all that befalls me in the light and setting of Thy wise and 
benevolent and pcwerful providence, to realize practically 
that Thou makest all things, good and bad, to work 
together for the best interests of those who love Thee and 
react rightly, and thus really and truly to achieve Thy 
beneficent purposes; all this, out of love for the infinite, 
eternal, and ineffable goodness of Thy most blessed Trin- 
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ity; out of zeal to co-operate with Thee in communicating 
that same goodness and Thy knowledge and Thy love of it; 
out of eagerness to participate in the redemptive sufferings 
and work of the God-man crucified; out of fear lest, being 
too shortsighted and cowardly,I incur more grievous woes; 
and finally from a longing to share, and to bring others to 
share, in Thy own inexpressible and everlasting beatitude.” 

All things considered, whatever is to be said of the 
theory of evil, the best practical philosophy of evil seems 
to be found in the alliterative and ungrammatical oxy- 
moron: ““The ‘badder,’ the better!’’ It provides a rational 
and Christian means of transforming negative into posi- 
tive values, disorder into order, discomfort into comfort, 
and dishonor into honor. 
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Concerning Vocations 
The Editors 


ITH this number of the REVIEW we close our correspondence 
on Vocations. Since we asked for communications on this 
subject (July, 1943) we have received a number of letters, 

suggestions, leaflets, programs, and so forth. We give here a brief 
account of the material sent us that has not yet been mentioned in the 
REVIEW. 


Booklet 

Follow Him, by Godfrey Poage, C.P., is a vocational booklet on 
the Sisterhoods. It is the companion booklet to the boys’ Follow Me 
(see REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, II, p. 385). It is an excellent piece of 
work—in explanation, pictures, and in its universal appeal. All 
possible communities are listed and briefly described. No favoritism 
is shown. This booklet is distributed exclusively by the Thomas 
More Book Shop, 22 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Prices: 
single copies, postpaid, 15 cents; 2 or more copies, 10 cents each; 
per hundred, $8.00. 


Programs 

Father Poage sent us the Program for the Promotion of Voca- 
tions for use in the Archdiocese of Chicago during Vocation month. 
The essential points in the program are of value, not merely during 
Vocation month, but all through the year. 

To deepen the spiritual life of the students is the first objective 
of the Chicago program. This is to be done by prayer, more frequent 
Mass and Communion, and the cultivation of a spirit of sacrifice and 
generosity. The program points out that we should train our youth 
more in the use of ejaculatory prayer, as there is a common misunder- 
standing that by ‘“‘prayer’’ we mean long prayers such as the Rosary 
or the Stations. With regard to frequent Mass and Communion the 
suggestion is made that all too often boys and girls have the false 
notion that they must go to confession every time they go to Com- 
munion; hence we should impress them with the truth that confes- 
sion is necessary only after mortal sin. This, of course, does not 
mean that we are not to teach our students the manifold advantages 
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of frequent confession. It seems to us that the last point in the 
program—the cultivation of a spirit of generosity and sacrifice— 
cannot be stressed too much. -Today, in particular, all vocations— 
not merely religious—require such a spirit; and only too often fail- 
ures in marriage, as well as in religion and the priesthood, must be 
attributed to sheer selfishness. 

To impart adequate instruction is the second objective of the 
Chicago program. This is to be done by allowing questions, by 
suggesting reading (especially of Follow Him and Follow Me), and 
by simple talks on such subjects as: The Signs of a Vocation; How 
to Overcome Difficulties; The Apostolate that Lies Open; and The 
Need of Generosity in Following the Promptings of Grace. 

kk kK OK * 


The Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart (West Joppa Road, 
Towson, Maryland) sent in this sample program for a Day of 
Retreat made by the Our Lady of Good Counsel Club: 

10:30: Assembly in Chapel, Hymn, Prayer. 

10:45: Is It for Me?—conference by a Sister. 

11:15: Interviews, Visits to Chapel, Stations. 

12:00: Lunch. 

1:00: Rosary (on the grounds). 

1:30: What Would It Mean?—conference by a Sister. 
2:00: Interviews, Visits to Chapel, Stations. 

3:30: Address—by a priest. 

4:15: Benediction. 

The retreatants were urged to keep strict silence. Books and 
pamphlets about various religious communities were placed at their 
disposal. And they were asked to make known their requests for 
any special literature before the opening of the retreat. 


Leaflets 


Father Thomas Bowdern, S.J., (The Creighton University, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska), once made a nation-wide survey of those who 
followed vocations to the priesthood and the religious life during the 
years 1919-1929. He has written several articles about his survey, 
and he now prints a 4-page leaflet giving some of the principal 
findings and a definite program for fostering vocations. The leaflet 
is entitled A Study of Vocations. It may be obtained from Father 
Bowdern—2 copies for 5 cents. 
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The Sisters of the Good Shepherd (931 Blair Avenue, St. Paul 4, 
Minnesota) sent us a very attractive leaflet, also a postcard folder 
containing 22 pictures, used to inform likely candidates of the tre- 
mendous apostolate carried on by the Sisters. 


Communications 
Reverend Fathers: 

For many years while traveling about the country as a missioner 
I have been absorbed in the problem of the dearth of vocations. Here 
are a few brief observations that may throw some additional light on 
the subject. 

There is no foundation for the complaint that our Catholic 
youth lack the spirit of sacrifice. The communities that have been 
overwhelmed with vocations are those which offer the greatest hard- 
ships. 

The newer communities attract in proportion many more voca- 
tions than the older established communities. Some of the former 
had more subjects than missions, while many of the latter had to 
refuse new missions for lack of subjects. Some may attribute this to 
their American foundation, while too many of the older communi- 
ties were of ‘‘foreign’’ origin. 

Another factor that is overlooked is publicity. Many of the 
older communities are forbidden by rule to use persuasion in seeking 
subjects. ‘This has been interpreted rigorously as forbidding adver- 
tising of any kind. If the community in question is not established 
in the large Catholic centers, it can hardly expect to attract vocations 
there. One cannot join a community unless one first knows of its 
existence. It is unreasonable to expect God to work miracles to com- 
pensate for our neglect of human means readily available. A simple 
attractive pamphlet stating the origin and purpose of the community 
would merely make God’s work known. More popular pamphlets 
on the saints of the order would also attract vocations. The new 
communities advertise. Too many of the older communities are still 
unknown. 

Virtue will attract vocations. Let me quote from a letter of a 
young novice: ‘‘My thoughts and desires were of One Whom I 
wished to serve, so naturally I observed those who were already 
serving Him, and seeing the goodness and happiness they seemed to 
display I was quite convinced . . . that the convent was my life’s 
home.’” On the other hand I could quote examples of others who 
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had practically made up their minds to join a certain community but 
were absolutely repelled from doing so because of the obvious lack of 
justice and charity in someone wearing the garb of that order. 

Care in selecting subjects means more vocations eventually. Abil- 
ity to judge character on the part of the Novice Master or Novice 
Mistress will helpeto exclude those who do not belong. Weakness in 
admitting one poor subject may mean the subsequent loss of ten 
worthy vocations. 

A Priest 


Reverend Fathers: 

Perhaps my experience is not a common one, but I have found 
that one thing that sometimes creates dissatisfaction with a religious 
vocation is the fact that many of us older religious refuse to allow 
our former pupils to ‘‘grow up.’’ Even after these former pupils have 
been in religion for several years, we continue to look upon them and 
treat them as our “‘boys and girls.’” Many of them feel this intensely. 
Even when they do not actually give up their vocations, the sense of 
frustration hampers their work and their natural growth to a whole- 
some independence. As a means to preserving vocations, and to the 
full fructifying of vocations, I suggest that we ‘‘old teachers’ examine 
ourselves periodically on our ‘‘maternal”’ and ‘‘paternal’’ attitudes. 


A Priest 


* * * *K * 


WANTED: LETTERS ON RETREATS! 


When you make a retreat, are there some things that you find particularly 
helpful—things that you expect and that you'd like the retreat director to be sure 
to give? And when you give a retreat, do you look for a certain disposition on the 
part of the retreatants, yearn for a response that sometimes does not come? 

If you have good ideas, why not air them in our Communications? We want 
to start some communications on this very practical subject in our next number 
(May 15). If you have something to say and you want to say it in that number, 
send it to us immediately. Keep the following points in mind: 

(1) Make communications as brief as possible—without, of course, sacrific- 
ing thought for brevity. 

(2) Save us editorial work by writing neatly and clearly. Typewritten letters 
are preferred. 

(3) Your name will not be printed unless you explicitly request this. 

(4) Address communications to: The Editors of Review for Religious, St 
Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. 
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Try This in Your Examen! 
Richard L. Rooney, S.J. 


HE Archangel of Religious sat at his celestial equivalent of a desk 
in the Mansion of the Guardians and ruefully read the recent 
reports. For the most part the vows were intact and the spirit 

of work was tremendous. But by and large, the particular examens 
just weren't being kept! His friend, Ignatius of Loyola, who dropped 
in now and then for a chat, wouldn’t like that, for he had put great 
stress on the examen as a means of sanctification. And even the mod- 
ern psychologists (some of whom had arrived in heaven!) considered 
it a good device for self-improvement. But these modern religious— 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters—seemed to think quite differently, if 
one might judge from results. 

The Archangel leaned back and pondered the situation. Perhaps 
these poor human beings found the thing tedious, had let routine 
creep in and rob them of zest. Perhaps they had asked the same old 
questions in the same old way and, seeing no advancement, had given 
up in disgust. Or perhaps they had forgotten that their first job is to 
be good human beings; hence they had been pitching their examens 
too high! 

The Archangel scribbled a set of questions on a piece of skyey 
paper. He would have the Angel Guardians suggest these to their 
charges, and then see if the examens wouldn’t improve. Here is what 
he wrote: 

1) Do you get along with practically everyone in the com- 
munity? 

2) If not, is it because you practise one or more of the following 
easy ways of getting yourself disliked: 

a) Do you do your best to let the ‘‘other fellow’’ know he 
doesn’t amount to much? make it clear that his ideas are awry, 
that he expresses them poorly? that what he does is really not im- 
portant? 

b) Do you try to arrange other people’s lives for them? 

c) Have you let your disposition become morose, moody, 
touchy, and sarcastic? 

d) Do you find fault on every possible occasion with the 
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food, the weather, the work, superiors, the whole life—always, of 
course, for the glory of God? 

e) Do you pick out and air abroad to certain chosen souls the 
small defects of others? 

f) Do you pass over no chance to argue—to turn every 
recreation into a debate? 

g) Do you gossip? (Absolutely the best way in the world 
of wasting time—God’s time—as well as showing your own 
inferiority. ) 

h) Are you suspicious, sure that no one is up to any good or 
has a good motive? 

i) Are you always center-stage, in the spot-light, talking 
about that most interesting of topics, yourself? 

j) Or are you just the opposite—a silent, uninterested bore 
at recreation? 

k) Do you always take orders in bad grace—make things as 
hard for superiors as you can? 

1) Are you one of those omniscient people whom no one 
can tell anything? 





WHO IS SAINT JOSEPH? 


Saint Joseph is: 
. the guardian of chastity and of the honor of virginity,—St. Augustine 
. . the faithful coadjutor of the Incarnation.—St. Bernard 


. . the perfect example of humility and obedience to God's inspirations. 
—St. Francis Borgia 


. the man more beloved by Jesus and Mary than all other creatures.—St. Isidore 

. the master of prayer and the interior life—St. Teresa 

. the model of priests and superiors.—St. Albertus Magnus 

. the mysterious veil which covered the virginity of Mary.—Bossuet 

. the third person of the earthly trinity —Gerson 

The foregoing are but a few of the brief panegyrics of St. Joseph that can be 
culled from such books as Cardinal Vaughan’s Who is St. Joseph? and Pere Binet’s 
Divine Favors granted to St. Joseph. They might be apt subjects for brief medi- 
tations during the month of March. -——WILLIAM STRITCH, S.J. 

















Book Reviews 


AIDS TO WILL TRAINING IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By Two Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame. Pp. xvi +- 237. Frederick Pustet Co. (Inc.), New 
York and Cincinnati, 1943. $2.50. 

This work is mostly a development and adaptation of Lind- 
worsky’s doctrine on training the will. The will is formed prin- 
cipally by suitable motivation suitably inculcated, rather than, for 
instance, by a sort of will-gymnastics. The three great instincts in 
human nature, namely, those to superiority, sociality, and to self- 
preservation, are, since the fall, perverted and lead to disorders of 
every kind. With the help of divine grace, a clear conception and an 
adequate evaluation of the true destiny of man, and constant co- 
operation of the will, these three fundamental tendencies can be 
redirected to what is wholesome, and re-educated, and thus help, rather 
than hinder, man in reaching that destiny. Character is to be judged 
by these three criteria: what a man wills, why, and how. A person 
is good or bad like his motives. Right motivation depends very 
largely upon keeping attention and thought turned to what is true 
and good and beautiful, and upon appreciating its values. Right 
emotions follow naturally, and then right attitudes, and these tend to 
bring about right volition. If all these be maintained and strength- 
ened with appropriate habits, the result will be the desired good will 
and good character. 

The procedure recommended for correcting—not for breaking— 
the will may be adduced as representative of the book. Suppose a 
student has an excessive fondness for freedom. It is likely that he 
really does not well understand the differences between true liberty 
and license. These must be clearly pointed out to him. Then he is 
to be brought to see and appreciate the advantages of liberty and the 
disadvantages of license. The corresponding emotions are aroused 
and fostered. Then opportunity is given for practice and for finding 
satisfaction in it. The will must always be cultivated from within, 
that is, by exciting a genuine desire for what is good; external means, 
like setting up sanctions, should be secondary. 

What has been said will give an idea of the main psychological 
principles entering into the structure of the book. Over and above 
these there is a multitude of minor pedagogical aids, tables of values, 
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natural and supernatural, lists of attitudes, of virtues and faults, 
questions and topics for discussion, etc. The religious and Catholic 
note is most prominent throughout. As far as I know, there is no 
work which would seem to promise more help for the generality of 
religious teachers who are eager to direct and perfect the wills of their 
students.—G. AUGUSTINE ELLARD, S.J. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: VOLUME IV. By the Rev- 
erend Nicholas O'Rafferty. Pp. viii + 300. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, 1943. $3.25. 

The first three volumes of this series treated of the Creed, the 
Sacraments, and the Commandments of God. The present volume 
includes instructions on Prayer (the Our Father, Hail Mary, and 
prayer in general), the Precepts of the Church, Sin (mortal, venial, 
and the capital sins), and the Virtues (the theological virtues and 
those contrary to the capital sins). 

It is difficult to estimate the value of a book like this. Judging 
the matter as objectively as I can, I should say that priests and Reli- 
gion teachers who have the time to consult several books in preparing 
sermons, instructions, or classes, would find in this book an added 
help, especially because it contains a wealth of Scripture texts. But 
it is hardly ideal for those who must confine themselves to one or 
two books. In general it makes rather hard reading. Except for the 
fact that the divisions are indicated in introductory paragraphs, con- 
cluding surveys, and numerals separating the various sections, no 
effort has been made to use the abundant mechanical helps that im- 
press matter on the mind and memory. There are some minor inac- 
curacies in the text—inaccuracies that might escape the notice of those 
who are not well-grounded in theology. 

One inaccuracy in particular should be called to the attention of 
our readers. The author states that the Church demands physical 
integrity in those who enter the cloister (p. 226). This must be a 
slip of the pen. Perhaps some orders require this; but it certainly is 
not demanded by canon law.—G. KELLY, S. J. 


ST. THEODORE OF CANTERBURY. By the Very Reverend William 
Reany, D.D. Pp. ix + 227. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1944. $2.09, 
The scholarly Doctor Reany has added to his former publica- 

tions the biography of a great seventh-century Churchman. This 

St. Theodore is usually known, from the place of his birth, as St. 
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Theodore of Tarsus, but is here more properly called from the place of 
his See. Divine Providence had very leisurely prepared the simple 
monk, Theodore, by studies at Athens and monastic life in both 
East and West for the appointment as Archbishop of Canterbury in 
his sixty-sixth year. Tonsured, ordained, and consecrated, he came 
to England in 668. He was the first prelate to rule over all of Eng- 
land, and to weld its differing Christian missions, of Celtic, Roman, 
and Gallic origins, into one unified national Church. His hand held 
the helm until his eighty-eighth year, securely guiding the young 
Church into orderly and scholarly currents so truly beneficent for 
generations to come. The late Cardinal Lepicier, O.S.M., who writes 
the preface of this volume, states that it is the first complete work on 
Theodore. The painstaking assembling of fragmentary data on 
Theodore’s activities, in chronicles, bishops’ installations, conciliar 
acts and the like, is set out in such seemingly artless fashion that the 
writer has had the pain that we may have the pleasure. It is easy to 
see why Englishmen of today, who do not share Theodore’s Catholic 
faith, can still see in him one who “‘laid the foundation of English 
national unity.”” —-GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


THIRTY YEARS WITH CHRIST. By Rosalie Marie Levy. Pp. 246. Pub- 
lished by the Author, P.O. Box 158, Station O, New York II, N. Y., 
1943. $2.00. 

This autobiography discloses how Miss Levy in her thirty years 
as a Catholic convert from Judaism has sought to bring the truth to 
her own race and to whomsover else she can. It tells of her leanings 
toward Catholicism from youth; of her attempt at religious life in a 
convent, frustrated by ill health; of a visit to Europe and a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land. 

The narrative reveals a zeal for Christ that shames the matter-. 
of-fact attitude of many a “‘cradle’’ Catholic toward the faith. In 
1936 Miss Levy organized the Catholic Lay Apostle Guild whose 
members circulate Catholic literature and spread Catholic truth by 
answering questions regarding Catholic truths and practices at open- 
air meetings. Since 1922 she has been active in the Guild of our 
Lady of Sion—an organization aimed at the conversion of Jews. 
Her books include The Heavenly Road, designed to bring Jews to the 
true faith. Other devotional and apologetic titles total six books 
and two pamphlets. 

The present work concludes with short biographical sketches of 
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four notable Jewish converts; a valuable chapter entitled ‘““The 
Proper Approach to the Jewish Mind’’; a short presentation of 
apologetic questions and answers; and a collection of correspondence 
occasioned during the years of Miss Levy’s apostolic work. 

It is an inspiring autobiography, a valuable handbook for the 
apologist, and an indispensable aid to those working toward the 
conversion of Jews.—R. SOUTHARD, S.J. 


WHITE FIRE. By the Reverend E. J. Edwards, S.V.D. Pp. 219. The Bruce 

Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1943. $2.75. 

Effective contrast points to artistic planning and execution. To 
take such seemingly diverse physical phenomena as a convent garden, 
brilliantly beautiful with tropical flowers, under a Pacific summer 
sun, and the malformed, rotting, shocking face of a half-dead leper 
in a leprosarium ward; such antagonistic characters as a young 
American nun, filled with the love of God and enthusiasm for her 
work among the lepers for whom she has willingly given up every- 
thing, and a despondent, despairing victim of the disease, whose love 
of God and man and self has turned to fierce hatred; the heart- 
warming humor of a Father Doro, and the depth-touching pathos of 
a self-sacrificing little leper girl, Dolores; nigh-breathless action of 
plot, and periods of quiet, profound contemplation; to take all 
these—and more and blend and shade and work them into a pleasing 
composite, devoid of hash impressionism, calls for an artist’s gift and 
touch. Father Edwards has done this. 

Some may feel that the story—the action—lags occasionally 
because of the ‘‘introspections’” of Sister Agnes Marie. However, 
these are integral parts of the whole and give the motivating force 
of ardent love of God and neighbor which makes Sister Agnes the 
heroine she certainly is. There are scenes in White Fire which will 
be long remembered: old Lion Face, the realistic picture of the 
scourge of leprosy; the simple, sincere, and heroic offering of self 
made by Dolores to the Santo Nino; and the finale on Christmas 
Eve which leaves one thrilling —M. F. HASTING, S.J. 


THE SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. Pp. Ixxi 
+ 406. The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md., 1943. Reprint. 
$2.75. 

Two or three times a week, when the weather was fine, Bishop 

Francis de Sales would go over to the convent orchard of the Visita- 
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tion motherhouse at Annecy, in southern France, and sit down on a 
rustic bench. When the nuns, among them St. Jane-Frances de 
Chantal, had grouped themselves on the ground around him, he 
would talk informally on spiritual topics and answer questions. In 
bad weather, for he came ‘“‘even in bad weather,’’ they would 
assemble in the convent parlor. After the conference, a nun, appointed 
because of her good memory, jotted down what the bishop had said 
and supplied omissions from the memories of her companions. 
These conferences continued with lessening frequency from 1610 
until the bishop’s death in 1622, the audience numbering three in the 
beginning, ten in the second year, and increasing steadily thereafter. 
As other convents of the Visitation were established, the conferences 
were copied, sometimes not too carefully, and read with great avid- 
ity and profit in them also. When some unscrupulous editor got 
hold of a copy surreptitiously and began publishing them, it was 
thought high time to have a certain number of the conferences revised 
by competent authorities and published. This was done in 1629. 
From the start they proved to be a spiritual best-seller and have con- 
tinued to be such ever since. The Visitation Book of Customs pre- 
scribes their reading once a year in the refectory. 

The present volume is a reprint of the English edition, begun by 
Dom Benedict Mackey and completed by Cardinal Gasquet. The 
twenty-one conferences are on subjects of abiding interest to all reli- 
gious, and even to many lay-folk. Some points of doctrine can be 
disputed—for instance, Saint Francis’ explanation of contempt of 
rule—and given the uncommon method of composition, it is not 
surprising that others are obscure, despite the notes. But, all in all, 
the doctrine is solid and wholesome. Every retreat-master and 
exhorter of nuns can learn a great deal from the Saint’s manner. 
His was no dry utterance of abstract platitudes, but discourse pul- 
sating with life and human sympathy, and sparkling with deft illlus- 
tration, anecdote and example, some of which sound a little quaint 
to modern ears. 

Cardinal Wiseman in a remarkable introduction attempts to 
analyze the spirit of the Conferences, which is the spirit of Francis de 
Sales. According to him it is a spirit of sweetness, consolation, 
encouragement, considerateness, discernment, and wisdom. The Col- 
lect of his Mass calls it ‘‘the sweetness of charity.’”,-—A. KLAAS, S.J. 
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FROM A MORNING PRAYER. By John Mathias Haffert. Pp. xiii + 151. 
Scapular Press, New York, 1943. $2.00. 


Catholics throughout the English-speaking world are gradually 
learning that the Carmelite Scapular Apostolate has grown remark- 
ably these past few years, and that a man named John Haffert has 
had a great deal to do with the spread of that Apostolate. If they 
guessed the presence of a story behind the unusual association of a 
young American layman and a seven-century-old devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, they were right. The present book is that 
story. It is the account of Mr. Haffert’s return to the ranks of the 
laity after some years as a Carmelite seminarian, and of the subse- 
quent experiences and occupations that providentially fitted him for a 
life devoted to the Scapular Apostolate on what might be called a 
full-time basis. 

The book has defects. Judging by usual standards, one might 
say that the author’s enthusiasm is inclined to get out of control, that 
his conclusions at times are thinly-veiled assumptions, that his use of 
words adds color rather than meaning to occasional passages. 
Mr. Haffert, no doubt, would cheerfully admit the presence of such 
defects and be not in the least concerned. After all, his purpose was 
not to produce a literary masterpiece but ‘‘to blast a wonderful mes- 
sage into its readers’ hearts.’’ And the reader who has questioned 
and distinguished and shaken his head over page after page will find 
to his surprise, as he finishes the book, that the general effect of the 
book is much greater than just the sum of its parts. The author has 
achieved his purpose. 

The “‘wonderful message’ is to bring home to God’s children 
their opportunity to live actively throughout each day the morning 
offering (the morning prayer of the book’s title) of the Apostleship 
of Prayer in union with Mary Immaculate, with whom they are 
morally united by a mutual contract. The pledge of the contract is 
Mary’s Scapular. This simple message, not new in itself, is used to 
bring home to the reader an altogether fresh appreciation of the 
Blessed Mother and the role she is intended to play in the salvation 
and sanctification of her clients. Mr. Haffert, who might well be 
named Nathanael, makes Mary very real and very near. A zeal such 
as his is contagious. May his book have a wide circulation. To 
this end, it is hoped that he, as founder and manager of Scapular 
Press, will see his way to bring out a much cheaper edition of From 
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a Morning Prayer. The present price, for a book that can be read in 
an hour or so, seems ill-advised.—C. DEMUTH, S.J. 


THE PATH OF LOVE. Counsels and Spiritual Directions of Father Page 
(Gerald M. C. Fitzgerald, C.S.C.). Pp. xv + 130. Frederick Pustet 
Co., Inc., New York, 1943. $2.00. 

Everyone enjoys receiving letters. When these letters are inti- 
mately personal and treat of matters of real interest to us, they bring 
us special delight. The Path of Love is a series of short letters about 
a matter of personal interest to everyone—‘’God’s love for man and 
man’s love for God.”’ 

True love of God means abandonment to Divine Providence. It 
means the daily carrying out of God’s will in our duties, whatever 
they may be. Trials, sorrows, disappointments, separation from our 
dear ones—these are opportunities for proving our loyalty. We 
travel the path of love in intimate union with the Heart of Christ. 
Our love increases when we realize the countless gifts granted us by 
God, and our gratitude is shown by our courageous, light-hearted 
confidence in God which keeps us “‘singing in our hearts.”’ 

These brief letters are interesting and appealing. Each one con- 
tains an encouraging and inspiring message. The occasional verse 
may not appeal to all, but it is a negligible feature of the letters. The 
spiritual counsels, which may be grasped in many cases only after 
repeated readings, offer matter for meditation for religious, and for 
others something about which to ‘‘think in their hearts.” ‘For God 
is Love,”’ writes Father Page, ‘‘and the Way to God is Love, and the 
Journey’s End is Love.’”-—R. McGLoin, S.J. 


LATIN GRAMMAR. Preparation for the Reading of the Missal and 

Breviary. By Cora C. Scanlon, A.M., and Charles M. Scanlon, A.M. 

Pp. ix + 334. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1944. $3.00. 

Here is a Latin Grammar whose clearly avowed purpose is to 
impart a reading knowledge of the Roman Missal. It presumes in 
its users no acquaintance with classical Latin, and in its outlook it 
prescinds entirely from that type of Latin. The book is planned for 
those who wish to read in Latin the Missal and the Breviary, as there 
are doubtless thousands of Sisters and not a scant number of the 
laity whose needs and aspirations for Latin are bounded by those 


prayer-texts. 
The book’s lesson-by-lesson vocabulary of nine hundred words 
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includes the entire text of the Ordinary and Canon of the Mass, as 
well as a few (Requiem) Mass ‘‘propers.’’ Its ‘‘back-of-the-book”’ 
vocabulary, so to speak, includes the much wider word-list of the 
whole Missal and Breviary. 

Since the official editions of the liturgical texts indicate all 
accented syllables, the Grammar follows the same pragmatic plan 
throughout, and dispenses with the treatment of quantity. 

Lists of English derivatives are given in connection with the 
daily word-lists—a feature doubly welcome for late Latin words 
and for the liturgical terminology in English. 

This book is probably what many a novitiate Directress of 
Studies has been vaguely hoping for these many years. 

—GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


KNOW YOURSELF. By the Reverend Joseph Malaise, S.J. Pp. 224. Published by the 
Author, University of San Francisco, San Franci 17, 1939. Fourth Printing. $1.00. 
This pocket-size book, with limp-cloth binding. is a collection of truths on the 

virtues and vices, well suited for spiritual reading and meditation. The truths have 
been gleaned from ‘‘Holy Writ, the Fathers, Theologians, and Spiritual Writers 
throughout the ages. In this compact form these truths will exercise a greater power 
by concentrating the mind of the reader on each vice or virtue as he proceeds in the 
study of self to find out what vices ought to be rooted out, what virtues Sught to be 
acquired.” 


THE TEXT OF THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES OF ST. IGNATIUS. Reprint from Fourth 
Edition Revised made by John Morris, S.J. Pp. 125. The Newman Bookshop, West- 
minster, Md., 1943. $1.25. 

As those familiar with this spiritual classic know, the book is not intended for 
spiritual reading or meditation material according to the usual understanding of 
those terms. Rather, it is a manual to be employed by one well-acquainted with 
The Spiritual Exercises, either in directing others or as a help toward his own 
spiritual development. 


HISTORY OF THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS OF PENANCE AND CHARITY. 
By a Member of the C ity. Pp. xiv + 126. Sisters of St. Francis, Tiffin, Ohio, 
1942. $2.00. 

This well-printed, profusely-illustrated account of the early struggles and hard- 
won successes of an American foundation will be of considerable interest to other 
groups of the great religious family of St. Francis, and to all who are inspired by 
the records of battles for the Faith in our land. 


MOTHER IMMACULATA OF JESUS. By the Very Reverend Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. 
Pp. v + 90. Missionary Sisters of the Immaculate Conception, Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, 1943. $.50 (paper). 

In the first section of this book a Missionary Sister recounts the story of Mother 
Immaculata’s exterior life; in the second section Father Plassmann tells of her interior 
life. Both parts are simply told, without ‘‘purple patches’; and the reader will 
very likely want to know more about this foundress of the Missionary Sisters of 
the Immaculate Conception. 
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Books Received 
(From December 20 to February 20) 


B. HERDER BOOK Co., St. Louis. 
Latin Grammar. By Cora C. Scanlon, A.M. and Charles L. Scanlon, A.M. 
$3.00. Public Speaking. By William R. Duffey, M.A. and Francis A. Duffey, 
M.A. $2.50. St. Theodore of Canterbury. By the Very Reverend William 
Reany, D.D. $2.00. Subdeaconship. By the Reverend Aloysius Biskupek, 
S.VD. $2.50. 


FREDERICK PUSTET Co., INC., "New York and Cincinnati. 
Aids to Will Training in Christian Education. By Two Sisters of Notre Dame. 
$2.50. The Path of Love. By Father Page (Gerald M. C. Fitzgerald, C.S.C.) 
$2.00. 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP, Westminster, Md. 
The Spiritual Conferences. By St. Francis de Sales. $2.75. The Text of the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. $1.25. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS, Chicago. 
Teaching Confraternity Classes. By Sister M. Rosalia, M.H.S.H. $1.00. 


FIELD AFAR PRESS, New York. 
Maryknoll Mission Letters: Volume II, 1943. $.50. 


ROSALIE MARIE LEvy, P.O. Box 158, Station O, New York 1]. 
Thirty Years with Christ. By Rosalie Marie Levy. $2.10. 


THE PALLOTTINE FATHERS, Milwaukee. 
Venerable Vincent Pallotti. By Lady Mary E. Herbert. Revised and enlarged 
by the Reverend Nicholas M. Wilwers, P.S.M., M.A. (Price not listed.) 


Concerning God's Guests of Tomorrow 


Father L. M. Dooley, S.V.D., author of God’s Guests of Tomorrow, believes 
that our review of his book (cf. Volume III, p. 65) was too severe. He thinks 
that the attention of our readers should be called to the fact that, though he does 
cite the reports of some private visions, yet he also cites many eminent theolo- 
gians. It is his opinion that, in a devotional work, it is sufficient to present the 
sources objectively, without submitting them to a critical analysis. Finally, he pro- 
tests that a very long and widespread usage justifies his preference for the term 
“Poor Souls” to ‘“‘Holy Souls.’’ Though we think that ‘Holy Souls’’ better expresses 
the complete state of the Souls in Purgatory and that even devotional works should 
make clear the relative value of their sources, yet we are glad to present the author's 
point of view.—THE EDITORS. 


Choirmaster's Correspondence Course 


Something quite distinctive in advertising, yet dignified and suited to the high 
quality of its subject, is the new folder offered by CCCC (Catholic Choirmasters’ 
Correspondence Course). This educational music study plan, described in an early 
issue of REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, is particularly adapted to the needs of religious 
seminarians, and already numbers more than fifty religious congregations on its 
rolls. Anyone interested may write to Gregorian Institute, 1515 Berger Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for a complimentary copy of this attractive folder, which presents 
a large kodachrome picture of the texts and accessories used in the course. 
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Questions and Answers 


—10— 
Can the ordinary confessor of a convent of Sisters hear the confes- 
sions of the members of that community when they are in another diocese? 
Does the ordinary confessor have any power similar to that of pastors by 
which he can hear his subjects' confessions anywhere, even outside the 
diocese? 

The ordinary confessor’s jurisdiction is limited to the diocese in 
which the convent is located. His power differs from that of a pastor, 
because the pastor, by special provision of law (canon 881, § 2) is 
empowered to hear the confessions of his subjects in any part of the 
world. The pastor has ordinary jurisdiction over his subjects by 
reason of his office, the ordinary confessor enjoys only delegated 
jurisdiction, which is limited to the territory of the diocese in which 
it is given. 





| 

Upon leaving a hospital, a patient hands the Sister who nursed him a 
five dollar bill with the remark: "This is for one purpose only: to have five 
Masses offered for your own self as a gift from me." Sister gives the five 
dollars to the chaplain with the message of the patient, and the chaplain 
says the Masses. Did Sister sin against her vow of poverty? 

A religious sins against the vow of poverty by using or disposing 
of anything having a money value as one’s own and without per- 
mission. Let us examine Sister’s actions to see whether she has done 
so. It is true that she received five dollars from the patient, but she 
did not receive it for herself to dispose of as she wished, but rather 
for the purpose already designated by the donor. Sister does not 
determine the intention for which the Masses are to be said; the donor 
has done that. It is accidental that the Masses are to be offered for 
Sister. She receives a spiritual benefit not valuable in money. While 
it is true that she chooses the priest who is to offer the Masses, in 
doing so she is acting as an agent for the donor, since she expressly 
tells the chaplain that the stipends come, not from her, but from a 
third party. None of these actions is a violation of the vow of pov- 
erty. If her rule forbade the Sister to accept such a commission from 
a patient, and she did so without permission, she would sin against 
obedience, but not against poverty. 
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ee) 

A Sister who has made no disposition or will because she took her 
vows before the Code went into effect, recently received an inheritance 
which she would like to give to her brother who needs the money. May 
her superior grant her permission to do so? 

The superior may not grant such a permission, because canon 
583, 1° explicitly forbids all religious with simple vows to give 
away their property during their lifetime. This was forbidden 
before the Code by the Normae (art. 121). Only the Holy See can 
give the requisite permission. 


ame [beet 

May the older Sisters who took their vows before the Code went into 
effect and who made no disposition of their property, now appoint an 
administrator and determine the beneficiary of the income, as is now 
required of those about to take their vows? May these Sisters make a 
will now, since they have never made any? 

These older Sisters who have patrimony (any property whether 
real or personal) not only may but must appoint an administrator of 
such property, and determine once for all to whom the annual 
income of such property is to be given. This was the law of the 
Normae (arts. 115 and 118) before the Code. 

As to the will, the Normae (art. 120) advised novices to make a 
will before taking their first vows, but did not oblige them to do so. 
It is the opinion of reliable canonists that religious with simple vows 
who did not make a will before the Code may do so now without 
obtaining permission from the Holy See. There is no obligation for 
them to do so. They should be informed, however, that if they do not 
make a will, any property of which they die possessed will go— 
not to their community—but to their heirs at law, as does the prop- 
erty of any person who dies intestate. 


—l4e 

Is there any provision of Canon Law which forbids blood relatives to 
live in the same house, especially in the relation of superior and subject? 
There is nothing in canon law which forbids blood relations to 
live in the same religious house. Sometimes, however, the constitu- 
tions of a particular congregation may forbid two blood sisters to be 
assigned to the same community. This is rare. More frequently 
constitutions may prohibit two blood sisters being members of the 

general council at the same time. 
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—15— 

In the case of a metal tabernacle, may the cover be made entirely of 
lace? 

Canon 1269, § 2 tells us that the tabernacle should be becom- 
ingly adorned according to the norms of liturgical laws. The Roman 
Ritual, title IV, chapter 1, n. 5 states simply: ‘This tabernacle 
should be becomingly (decenter) covered with a veil (conopaeo 
opertum).’’ When the Sacred Congregation of Rites was asked 
whether the veil prescribed for the tabernacle by the Roman Ritual 
might be of cloth made either of cotton, or of wool, or of hemp, it 
replied in the affirmative (decree 3035 ad 10). As far as the writer 
could ascertain, these are the only liturgical laws regarding the 
material out of which the tabernacle veil is to be made. The Roman 
Ritual says nothing about the material. The answer of the Congre- 
gation allows the use of certain materials, but obviously does not 
exclude other and better fabrics. Furthermore, the original meaning 
of the word ‘‘conopaeum”’ in classical Latin is a net of fine gauze, 
equivalent to our modern mosquito netting. 

Taking all these factors into consideration, there seems to be no 
valid objection to making the tabernacle veil entirely of lace, since it 
conforms to the requirement of being becoming, and serves the prac- 
tical purpose of distinguishing the altar on which the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is kept from all other altars. 


—16— 

What is the exact number of candles necessary for Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and of what composition must they be? 

According to the Clementine Instruction, twenty candles should 
burn on the altar during Forty Hours Exposition. During ordinary 
Benediction with the monstrance, at least twelve should be lighted. 
For private exposition with the ciborium, six lighted candles will 
suffice. 

As to the quality of the candles used, the ideal of the Church as 
expressed in the liturgical books is that they should be made of pure 
beeswax, without any admixture of foreign matter. However, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining pure, unadulterated beeswax, the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites in a plenary session held on November 
29, 1904, expressed its mind as follows: ‘‘Let Bishops see to it as 
well as possible that the Easter candle, the candle to be immersed in 
the baptismal water, and the two candles to be used during Mass 
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shall be made of beeswax, at least for the most part (saltem in 
maxima parte) ; other candles to be placed on altars should be made 
of the same wax for the greater part or to a notable extent (in majori 
vel notabili quantitate).’’ Local diocesan regulations sometimes 
specify the percentage of beeswax to be contained in these candles, 
and such regulations should be carefully observed. 

Candles made of stearine, paraffin or tallow may not be used on, 
or within the ambit of, the altar for purposes of cult or for orna- 
mentation, even if they are in addition to the number of wax candles 
prescribed (SCR. Decrees: 2865, 3063, 3173, 3376 ad 3, 4257 
ad 5). 


—, = 
Is it quite proper to place the Christmas crib in the Sanctuary? 
There is no Church law forbidding the placing of the Christmas 
crib in the sanctuary. Frequently the crib is placed in front of a side 
altar so as not to interfere with the ceremonies at the main altar. But 
there seems to be no objection to placing the crib in the sanctuary if 
it does not interfere with the sacred ceremonies. 


— 

What is the mind of the Church in regard to local superiors returning 
to the ranks on the completion of their term of office (three or six years)? 
Does canon law require that such superiors go back to the ranks for at least 
a year, or may they continue in office indefinitely? 


The only provision of canon law regarding the term of office of 
local superiors is contained in canon 505, which tells us that ‘‘local 
superiors are not to hold office for more than three years; on the 
expiration of this term they can be reappointed to the same office if 
the constitutions permit it, but not immediately for a third term in 
the same religious house.’”’ Hence the general law of the Church 
allows two successive terms of three years for a local superior in the 
same community, provided the constitutions do not forbid a second 
immediate term. The general law, however, forbids that any local 
superior be given a third successive or immediate term of office in the 
same community. Such a superior could be reappointed to the same 
community after another superior has held office. 

The general law does not forbid that a superior who has com- 
pleted six years in one community be appointed local superior of 
another community immediately. Some individual constitutions do 
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forbid this. Other constitutions provide that all superiors must 
return to the ranks for at least a year after holding office for one or 
two terms. These particular provisions have been approved by the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious. We might conclude that, though 
the Church does not wish to make it obligatory for all local superiors 
to return to the ranks for a time, she does approve the practice. 


19 

In his article on "Sacred Vessels and Linens" in Review for Religious, 
Volume II, p. 307, Father Risk said nothing about washing the sacred 
vessels. Is a sacristan allowed to wash the chalice and ciborium? If so, 
even on the inside? 

At Mass the priest purifies the chalice and ciborium; he does not 
wash them. And they do need washing, especially the chalice. The 
sacristan not only may, but should, wash them, inside and outside, 
with hot water and soap—or the equivalent. But do it gently, and 
the gold surface will last longer. 


20 


What is meant by "frequent" confession? Is frequent confession of 


devotion to be discouraged? 

One can hardly give an exact definition of ‘‘frequent’’ confession. 
We know that the Church wishes clerics and religious to go to con- 
fession frequently, and that she prescribes weekly confession for 
them; hence, weekly confession is “‘frequent.’’ For the laity, every 
two weeks or even every month might be considered frequent; yet 
certainly, even for the laity, weekly confession of devotion is not too 
frequent. 

That frequent devotional confession is not to be discouraged, but 
on the contrary to be fostered, is quite clear from the strong words 
of the Encyclical Mystict Corporis. (See the America Press edition 
of the Encyclical, p. 38, n. 103; or see REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, III, 
p. 33.) It is possible that certain individuals may wish to go to 
confession more frequently than their own subjective dispositions 
really warrant; but this is a matter for their confessor to decide. A 
general rule can hardly be given for confessions that are more fre- 
quent than weekly, and very likely some aspects of the matter would 
be subjects for controversy. 





Good Confessions 
and Better Confessions 


Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


ELIGIOUS not infrequently experience a vague sense 
of dissatisfaction with their confessions. “They must 
confess weekly, generally at a certain time, even 

though they are not in the mood. At times they must make 
a rather hasty immediate preparation for confession. Their 
sins are usually “‘small sins’; in fact, it is often difficult to 
focus on any really definite sins to confess. A certain 
amount of routine seems unavoidable; yet routine confes- 
sions are strongly condemned by many spiritual writers. 
Finally, most religious have read or heard of the many 
advantages of frequent devotional confession, and they 
want to reap someof these fruits for themselves. Yet, despite 
their holy desires, they sometimes fail to see any good effects 
of their confessions; they are even inclined to wonder if 
their confessions are not entirely fruitless. 

Very likely there is no absolute remedy for a sense of 
dissatisfaction in those who are striving for perfection. 
Some dissatisfaction is natural, even helpful. But this holy 
sense of dissatisfaction is different from discouragement, 
worry, or a vague feeling of uneasiness. As much as pos- 
sible, the dissatisfaction should be clearly defined, because 
only then can it be used constructively as a stepping stone 
to the attainment of one’s ideals. 

My purpose in the present article is to propose a few 
rules that may help religious to clarify any dissatisfaction 
they may feel with their confessions and to give some defi- 
nite direction to their efforts for self-improvement. The 
rules enunciate nothing new. No doubt most religious 
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know them well; yet I believe that some fail to apply them 
and that the results of not applying them are a waste of 
effort, a lack of perfect peace of mind, and sometimes dis- 
couragement. If all religious, from the novitiate onward, 
would observe these rules faithfully, they would be much 
more satisfied with their confessions and would reap many 
definite advantages from them. 


Four Rules 
In formulating these rules,and in commenting on them, 

I am limiting the subject to the devotional confession, as 
this is the type of confession that religious most frequently 
make. Keeping this in mind—namely, that we are speaking 
only of the devotional confession—we can state the rules 
as follows: 
Rule |: Be sure to confess, at least in a general way, some real, subjective 

sin that you have certainly committed. 
Rule 2: Have genuine, supernatural contrition, at least imperfect, for some 

sin included in your confession. 
Rule 3: Be willing to accept and to perform any justly imposed penance. 
Rule 4: Try to sanctify yourself through confession by cultivating a more 

effective purpose of amendment. 


It may be well to call attention immediately to the 
decided difference between the first three rules and the 
fourth rule. The first three express minimum essentials; 
the fourth expresses an ideal. A penitent who observes the 
first three rules makes a good confession; a penitent who 
keeps not only the first three, but also the fourth, makes a 
better confession. This is an important distinction. Our 
ideal, of course, is to make the better confession; but there 
is a great deal of consolation and peace of mind in knowing 
that our confessions are good, even though they could be 
better. A good confession of devotion always produces 
some grace in the soul. 
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A Goop CONFESSION 
It would be a wise policy for every religious to have a 
two-fold aim in making his confessions: first, to make a 
good confession by fulfilling all minimum essentials; and 
secondly, to make his confession even better by the use of 
some practicable plan for applying the fourth rule. In 
keeping with this two-fold aim, I am dividing the remain- 
der of this article into two parts, which treat respectively of 

a good confession and a better confession. 


Confession of Sins 

On the part of the penitent, three things are required 
for the reception of the Sacrament of Penance; confession of 
sins, contrition, and satisfaction. The first of our rules 
enunciates the minimum essentials for the first of these 
acts. It is certainly not difficult for anyone to fulfill this 
rule in a devotional confession. It is sufficient to confess 
any or all of the venial sins committed since the last con- 
fession, or any mortal sin or venial sin of one’s past life. A 
penitent can even fulfill this rule by always confessing the 
same sin from his past life: for example, he once culpably 
missed Mass on Sunday, and since then, in his devotional 
confessions, he never mentions anything specifically but that 
one sin. ‘“There’s nothing special since my last confes- 
sion, Father,’’ he says week after week, “but in my past 
life once missed Mass through my own fault.’’ Finally, the 
penitent does not have to do even as much as that in a devo- 
tional confession. It can be sufficient if he simply includes 
his sins in a general way: for example: ““There’s nothing 
special since my last confession, but I want to include all 
the sins of my life.”’ 

The repetition, week after week, of the same sin of the 
past life, without confessing any new matter, is not, of 
course, the ideal. Nor is it the ideal to make a merely gen- 
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eral accusation. Yet such accuations are, strictly speaking, 
sufficient in a devotional confession, provided the penitent 
has the requisite contrition—as will be explained in the 
comments on the second rule.’ I have referred to such 
accusations, not to encourage their use, but simply to indi- 
cate how easy it is to live up to the demands of the first rule. 

Despite the fact that it is comparatively easy to observe 
the first rule, it is also possible for well-meaning penitents— 
even religious—to violate it and to make unintentionally 
fruitless” confessions. Perhaps a few sample confessions— 
entirely fictitious, of course—will serve to illustrate what 
I mean. 

A religious is preparing for confession. To him, as he 
examines his conscience, the past week looks black enough. 
On Sunday, when he assisted at Mass he had certainly done 
everything that the Church requires for the complete ful- 
fillment of the obligation. Yet he had been no seraph at 
Mass; he could surely have assisted more devoutly. On 
Monday, he had felt a strong inspiration of grace to pass 
up the butter at one meal; and on Tuesday he had felt an 
equally strong inspiration to spend a half-hour of his free 
time before the Blessed Sacrament. He had neglected both 
these divine invitations. Finally, despite the fact that his 
rule ordered that all should make their beds before the 
morning meditation, he had three times put off this dis- 
tasteful action until after breakfast. Of course, his insti- 
tute states explicitly that merely disciplinary rules, not 
involving the vows, do not bind under pain of sin; but 


1The unnecessary use of the merely generic accusation, without mentioning anything 
in particular (e.g. ‘“There’s nothing special since my last confession, Father; but I 
want to include in this confession all the sins of my life’’), is particularly to be dis- 
couraged. By reason of a more or less general custom in the Church, penitents who 
make devotional confessions are expected to mention some particular kind of sin, 
either from their past life or committed since their last confession. 

For the benefit of students of theology who might read this article, let me say that 
in speaking of the confession of devotion I use the words “‘fruitless” and “‘invalid” 
indiscriminately. The valid devotional confession must, I believe, be fruitful. 
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this, he tells himself, is no excuse for him. He enters the 
confessional and accuses himself as follows: ‘Since my last 
confession I was negligent in my prayers; I was ungrateful 
to God; and I was disobedient. That’s all I can remember, 
Father.”’ 

Another religious, in preparing for confession, notes 
that he has often felt strong resentment against someone 
who had offended him; that he has had many distractions 
during meditation; and that on one occasion he made a re- 
mark that hurt someone’s feelings. He might note also that 
the feelings and distractions were not voluntary and that 
the offending remark was unintentional; yet these excuses 
do not occur to him. He confesses as follows: “Since my 
last confession I was uncharitable in thought and speech 
and was distracted in my prayers. That'll be all, Father.” 

A third religious has had a really trying time of it since 
his last confession. He has been literally besieged by a 
strong temptation to impurity of thought; in fact, the 
temptation has been so strong that he really does not know 
how he stands before God. He decides to go to confession 
“just to be safe.’’ In confession he says: “I had a very 
strong temptation against purity, and I want to accuse my- 
self in so far as I am guilty before God. There’s nothing 
else bothering me, Father.” 

I have chosen these three fictitious confessions because 
they illustrate defects which, though very likely uncom- 
mon, could make a confession unintentionally fruitless. In 
the first confession, only imperfections, not real sins, were 
confessed. In the second confession, the things mentioned 
might have been sins, but there was no subjective guilt; the 
uncharitable feelings and distracting thoughts were invol- 
untary, the offending remark was unintentional. In the 
third confession there was no certain matter: the penitent 
may have been guilty of mortal or venial sin, but he may 
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have committed no sin at all. 

All of these confessions are at least probably defective. 
Yet all could be saved from fruitlessness by the intelligent 
use of a concluding accusation such as “TI include in this 
confession all the sins of my life’; “I want to include all 
the sins of my past life’; ‘‘For these, and for all the sins of 
my life, especially for. .., I ask pardon from almighty 
God and penance and absolution from you, Father.’ It is 
true that accusations like these can become purely mechani- 
cal and practically meaningless, yet they are infinitely bet- 
ter than such conclusions as: ‘““That’s all I remember’’— 
which adds nothing to the confession; ‘““That’ll be all,’’— 
which sounds like a person buying groceries; and so forth. 
It is hardly advisable to force religious to make subtle dis- 
tinctions between imperfections and venial sins; but it 
surely is advisable for all penitents who habitually commit 
only small sins to have some concluding accusation which 
covers up a possible insufficiency of matter in their con- 
fessions. 

As I said, these confessions are purely fictitious. If 
they occurred in real life, a confessor would generally note 
the deficiency and ask a question or two that would save the 
confessions from invalidity. Yet this might not always be 
the case; and penitents should be trained to make good 
confessions independently of questions by the confessor. 


Conttrition 


The second rule gives the minimum essential for con- 
trition in the devotional confession. Here again, it is 
important to distinguish between the ideal and the essential. 
Of all the acts of the penitent, contrition is the most 
important; and everyone’s ideal should be to have a pro- 
found and effective contrition. Yet the confession can be 
good, even though contrition be far from the ideal. The 
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ideal, even in a devotional confession, is perfect contrition; 
yet imperfect suffices. The ideal is that the contrition 
extend to all sins confessed; yet it is sufficient if the contri- 
tion applies to any sin included in the confession.* The 
ideal is that contrition be deeply moving, like Magdalen’s; 
yet it is sufficient if the contrition be as unemotional as 
paying the rent. 

Important though it is, it is not extremely difficult to 
have sufficient contrition for a fruitful devotional confes- 
sion. A penitent who has once committed a mortal sin, 
has repented of it, and now includes that sin in his confes- 
sion, either by mentioning it by name or by including it in a 
general accusation, may take it for granted that he has 
sufficient contrition if he continues in his good resolve to 
avoid all mortal sin. A penitent who has committed a 
deliberate venial sin in the past and who now includes that 
sin in his confession, either specifically, or at least in his gen- 
eral accusation, has sufficient contrition if he renews his 
good resolve to avoid that sin in future. Even a penitent 
who includes only the “‘smaller’’ venial sins in his confes- 
sion—the semi-deliberate sins, as they are sometimes 
called—has sufficient contrition, if he is sincerely resolved 
to try to do better in some way, for example by eliminating 
one kind of sin or a certain class of sins, or even by reducing 
the number of his small sins. 

We generally speak of contrition for sin as if it were 
one simple act. In reality it seems to involve a rather com- 
plicated process. It would not be worth our while, in a 


3When I say that it is sufficient if the contrition applies to only one of the sins 
confessed, I mean that this is enough for the absolution and the reception of grace 
through the sacrament. This does not mean that all the other venial sins are for- 
given. Sins for which there is no repentance at all are not forgiven either in con- 
fession or outside of confession. For example, a penitent who has committed two 
venial sins, has true sorrow for one, but no sorrow for the other, would receive 
grace through the sacrament but not forgiveness for the one unrepented sin. His 
confession would be fruitful, but it could be more fruitful. 
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practical article of this nature, to go deeply into this proc- 
ess. But it may be useful to indicate here that, in making 
an act of contrition, a penitent should pay particular atten- 
tion to two elements of the psychological process: namely, 
to motivation and to purpose of amendment. If these two 
elements are present, one may safely assume that an act of 
contrition is good; if either one is lacking, there is no real 
contrition. 

Motivation is not contrition, but it is a necessary pre- 
lude to it. The sinner must realize the evil of his acts 
before he can truly repent of them. And he must see this 
evil through the eyes of faith if his contrition, whether in 
or out of confession, is to be supernatural and effective. 

As we know, faith supplies us with a variety of motives 
for repentance, some more perfect than others. It shows 
us sin as contrary to the will of God and therefore some- 
thing against God’s infinite holiness and goodness; it shows 
us the Son of God suffering on the Cross for our sins; it 
reveals sin as ingratitude to God, our supreme benefactor; 
it tells us of the richness of heaven, of the terrible fate of 
hell, of the punishments of purgatory, and of the temporal 
punishments for sin in this life. 

All penitents should keep in mind that the motive for 
their contrition should be applicable to the sins for which 
they wish to be sorry. In particular, it is necessary for those 
who want to make an act of contrition for venial sins to 
remember that not all motives that apply to mortal sins are 
applicable to venial sins. Despite the fact that many books 
speak of venial sins in the most thunderous terms, venial 
sin is not mortal sin. Mortal sin destroys the likeness of 
God in the soul; venial sin does not. Mortal sin breaks the 
bond of friendship between the soul and God; venial sin 
does not. Mortal sin is deserving of hell; venial sin is not. 

In recalling these differences I am not trying to belittle 
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venial sin. I simply insist on the necessity of seeing such 
sins in their true perspective in order to elicit a genuine act 
of contrition for them. It is only by stretching words far 
beyond their obvious connotation that one can make an act 
of contrition for venial sin ‘‘because of the fear of hell.” 
This motive is applicable only in a roundabout way: for 
example, because venial sins may lead to mortal sin, which 
is deserving of hell. On the other hand, there are many 
motives which do apply directly to venial sins, even to the 
smallest of them. Venial sins are contrary to God’s holy 
will; they defeat His wise plans for our sanctification and 
for our attainment of a certain degree of heavenly glory; 
they manifest a failure to appreciate His gifts; they are a 
shabby return for what our Lord did for us; they are 
deserving of some punishment in this life or in purgatory. 
It would be well for those who make devotional confes- 
sions to meditate occasionally, especially during the time of 
retreat, on motives such as these so that they can briefly and 
intelligently recall appropriate motives when preparing for 
confession. 

From the point of view of motivation, therefore, it is 
perhaps easier to make an act of contrition for mortal sin 
than it is for venial sin. At least it is easier to see the evil of 
mortal sin. 

As for the purpose of amendment, less is required for 
venial sins than for mortal sin. No matter what mortal sins 
a penitent has committed, he has not sufficient contrition 
unless his purpose of amendment extends to all mortal sins. 
He must will to avoid all mortal sins in the future. Thus, 
the ordinary definition of a purpose of amendment as ‘‘a 
firm purpose to sin no more”’ applies quite literally to mor- 
tal sins. But this does not seem to be strictly necessary with 
regard to venial sins. In fact, with regard to all the smaller 
sins taken together, it is hardly possible. Rather, in the 
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case of sorrow for venial sins, the essential thing is the 
sincere will to do better. 

This distinction between mortal and venial sins, with 
respect to purpose of amendment, is based on the funda- 
mental difference between these two kinds of sin. Mortal 
sin, of its nature, implies a rejection of God’s friendship; 
hence one cannot will to gain or continue in God's friend- 
ship unless he intends to try to avoid all mortal sin, with- 
out exception. But one who commits only venial sins is 
already a friend of God; and this friendship admits of 
many degrees and of continuous growth. There is no con- 
tradiction in willing to avoid some venial sins, but not 
others, or in willing to reduce the total number of one’s 
venial sins, without proposing to avoid venial sin entirely. 


Satisfaction 


The third rule enunciates the minimum essential for 
the third act of the penitent—-satisfaction. I stated this rule 
merely for the sake of completeness. The rule itself hardly 
requires comment or explanation, except perhaps to remark 
—what is probably obvious—that there is a difference 
between willingness to accept a penance and the actual per- 
formance of the penance. The willingness is required for 
the validity of the confession; without this disposition 
a confession would not be good. But the actual perform- 
ance of the penance does not pertain to the essence of the 
Sacrament but only to the integrity of it. 


A BETTER CONFESSION 
The first three rules, as I said, express the minimum 
essentials of a fruitful confession. All who make a devo- 
tional confession, even religious, should make it their first 
aim to keep those rules. But religious, in particular, should 
not be content with that. Their aim should be to make 
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their confessions better, especially through the observance 
of the fourth rule. 

Books and articles on confession offer many suggestions 
for improving our confessions. I should like to suggest 
here merely one workable plan for using confession as an 
instrument of self-improvement; and I think I can accom- 
plish my purpose better by an example than by a long dis- 
cussion. 

A religious is making his annual retreat. In surveying 
the past year he notices that he has committed many small 
sins. He wants to correct these, and in particular he wants 
to correct two habitual faults: uncharitable speech and 
small sins against poverty. He determines what means he 
will take to avoid these faults, and he makes his resolutions 
accordingly. When his program is all prepared, he sud- 
denly realizes, with a twinge of conscience, that he has made 
such resolutions in previous retreats and that in a very short 
time they were either badly mutilated or completely ignored. 
He knows that during the retreat he had a sincere purpose 
of amendment; what he lacked was something to sustain 
that purpose of amendment through the year following 
the retreat. 

Confronted with the vexing problem of an unsustained 
purpose of amendment, the religious decides to solve it by 
effecting a union between his retreat resolutions and his 
weekly confessions of the coming year. 

The retreat ends; the days go by till it is time for the 
weekly confession. In examining his conscience, the reli- 
gious looks first to his retreat resolutions. He has kept 
them this week. He thanks God for this, renews his good 
resolution and, having finished his examination of con- 
science, he confesses as follows: “‘Since my last confession I 

I accuse myself of these and of all the other 
sins of my life, especially uncharitable speech and sins 
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against poverty.” 

Another week goes by, with the same results. The 
examination of conscience and the accusation of the two 
special kinds of sin are made in the same way. In the third 
week, there is a weakening. Before confession the religious 
recalls the motives for avoiding these sins, asks pardon for 
his falls, and renews his good resolution. In confession he 
accuses himself as follows: ‘‘Since my last confession I was 
uncharitable in speech twice and committed one small sin 
against poverty. In my annual retreat I determined to cor- 
rect these faults, and I want to ask pardon for them now 
and to renew my purpose of amendment. I include in this 
confession all the sins of my life.”’ 

Enough for the example. In giving it I do not mean 
that everything must be taken literally. “Ten penitents 
might follow the same general plan, yet use ten slightly 
differing methods in applying it. The important thing is 
the general plan—the linking of the retreat resolutions 
with the subsequent confessions. 

The plan that I have suggested may not be suitable to 
all; but, in the absence of a better one, it is worth trying. 
It offers definite help along the lines of motivation and of 
concentrated effort at amendment of faults. Retreat is a 
time of great grace; seldom will our motivation be nobler 
or more clearly perceived. Any plan which will continually 
recall that motivation must be profitable. And I think it 
is a truism that in the spiritual life, whether on the nega- 
tive or the positive side, there must be some concentration 
of effort. We cannot rid ourselves of all faults at once; 
we cannot acquire all virtues at once. 

I realize that this plan involves ‘‘monotony’’; but I do 
not know of any plan for spiritual progress that does not 
involve some “monotony.’”’ If more variety is really 
required, the objectives can be changed occasionally, for 
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instance, from monthly recollection to monthly recollec- 
tion; but I think it is important that we should never get 
away entirely from our retreat program unless we are faced 
with entirely new difficulties that demand our undivided 
attention. 

Some may object that the plan is too “‘negative.”’ To 
this I can answer only that confession is supposed to deal 
with the ‘‘negative’’ side of our lives and that I have not 
proposed this plan as a complete enunciation of our spir- 
itual ideals. And I might add that, if used perseveringly, 
the plan is very positive in its results. It makes for a great 
increase of grace through the Sacrament, for increasing 
purity of conscience, and, incidentally, for helpful spiritual 
direction by the confessor. 





MARIAN LIBRARY 

Some time ago plans were formulated for the organization of a Marian Library 
at the University of Dayton. The purpose of the project is to collect all known 
books on the Blessed Virgin, thus honoring Mary, Patroness of the United States, 
and establishing a center of research on Mariology in this country. If you wish to 
help in the project or wish further information concerning it, write to: Father Law- 
rence Monheim, S.M., Director, Marian Library, University of Dayton, Dayton 9, 
Ohio. 


BROTHER RICHARD PAMPURI 
Brother Richard Pampuri was a physician and surgeon, a member of the Hos- 
pitaller Order of St. John of God, who died in 1930, at the early age of thirty-two. 
The Brothers of St. John of God now publish a small pamphlet containing a sketch 
of Brother Pampuri’s life and some vocational information about their order. For 
further information apply to: Rev. Brother Master of Novices, Brothers of St. John 
of God, 2445 South Western Avenue, Los Angeles 7, California. 


PLEASE—Some subscribers have not yet sent us their Postal Zone numbers. 
If yours is not on the wrapper of your copy, will you please send it? 
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The Question of Voting’ 
Edwin F. Healy, S.J. 7 


44§N WHAT ways may a citizen help in maintaining a 
genuine democracy?’’ asks a Civics’ Catechism; and, 
in the answer, first place is given to “‘voting at elec- 

tions.”” The reason for thus stressing the importance of 

voting is easily understood when one realizes that the bal- 
lot can fashion the whole superstructure of our govern- 
ment. The justice of our laws and the effective and 
impartial administering of them depend upon those who 
elect to office our legislators and our administrators. 

Responsibility for the quality of our government thus lies, 

to a large extent, in the hands of our voters. 

The citizens of a nation have the obligation of pro- 
moting the general welfare of their country. This obliga- 
tion is one of legal justice. But what exactly is legal jus- 
tice? Legal justice is a virtue which inclines citizens to 
render to their community what is its due. Men are 
intended by nature, not to live as hermits, but to dwell 
together in groups or communities. Living in groups, they 
enjoy many benefits. They are thus aided in developing 
themselves spiritually and intellectually. They thus par- 
ticipate in the joys of varied companionship. They feel 
the protective strength of large numbers bound together 
for a common purpose. They share in the improvements 
made possible by the industry and ingenuity of their 
associates. They have access to commodities, forms of 


1Father Healy wrote this article at our request. It seemed to us that such an article 
might be necessary, or at least very useful, at this time. During election year teach- 
ers are frequently asked questions about the duty of voting, and religious themselves 
face the personal problem of judging the utility of their voting and their duty to 
do so. We believe that in some places ecclesiastical superiors give specific instructions 
concerning the fulfillment of this duty, In the absence of such particular guidance, 
religious should find Father Healy’s general explanation helpful.—ED. 
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entertainment, facilities for travel, and so forth, which 
would be undreamed of if all were recluses. All this is just 
as nature intended it. Human society, then, is a natural 
institution and it has certain claims on the members of the 
community. 

As Pope Leo XIII wrote in his encyclical Christian 
Democracy, ‘‘. .. No one lives in a community only for his 
personal advantage. He lives for the common good as 
well.”” A country, a State, or a city, has the right to 
demand of its citizens whatever is necessary to promote the 
general welfare. A citizen, therefore, must fulfill the duties 
which correspond with these rights of the community. The 
virtue which inclines citizens to live up to these obligations 
is called legal justice. Legal justice, for example, prompts 
one to defend his country, even though this involves facing 
the devastating gun-fire of the enemy. Legal justice dis- 
poses citizens to observe the just laws of their State, to con- 
tribute a fair share to the financial support of the govern- 
ment. It is legal justice, too, which imposes on citizens 
the duty of promoting the common good by means of intel- 
ligent voting. 

The common welfare is greatly furthered by the con- 
scientious use of the ballot. Members of a community, 
then, should reflect upon the vital importance of exercising 
this power that is given them by virtue of their citizenship. 
Intelligent, competent, honest leaders are needed by our 
country. This fact is brought home to us when we realize 
that our public officials manage, not only political affairs, 
but matters which may intimately affect the religious activi- 
ties, the educational system, and the whole social and indus- 
trial life of a city, or State, or country. A communistic 
governor or president, for example, could accomplish much 
towards undermining our democracy. A militantly bigoted 
mayor could do much harm to the Church. Judges who 
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are guided by a false philosophy will injure the community 
in which they live. One can, therefore, readily understand 
how much is involved in the selection of those who conduct 
the public business of our country. 

It is regrettable that, in spite of its importance, not all 
who are entitled to the ballot exercise this privilege. It has 
been estimated that as many as one half of those who were 
eligible to vote have absented themselves from the polls in 
some elections of the past. This was true even in impor- 
tant presidential elections. In elections of less general inter- 
est it has happened that only about one-fourth of the elig- 
ible voters appeared at the polls. Moreover, in primary 
elections, which select the candidates for office, this apathy 
in public affairs is often far more pronounced. Such indif- 
ference to matters which concern the common welfare 
encourages corruption in our government. Many of those 
empowered to vote fail to do so because of laziness, or 
because of some slight inconvenience which is involved in 
their particular case. It requires fair weather to lure some 
citizens to the polls. Others refuse to vote because they are 
dissatisfied with the choice of candidates offered by our 
political parties. Others, again, feel the futility of trying 
to defeat one who is supported by a powerful, well- 
organized political machine. Often enough citizens excuse 
themselves from their duty of voting on the assumption 
that their single ballot will make little difference in the final 
results. Although it is possible that one vote may change 
the outcome of an election, one must admit that this is 
highly improbable. Let us suppose, however, that thou- 
sands of upright citizens were to excuse themselves from 
voting on the plea that “My vote won’t matter’’—could 
not the resulting loss to the desirable candidate easily bring 
about his defeat? This point should be remembered by 
those who honestly desire to fulfill their civic duty. At 
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times, moreover, one is inclined to forget that his failure to 
cast a vote will, in many cases, be equivalent to casting a 
vote in favor of a candidate who will harm the public 
welfare. 

Although the common good can be advanced so much 
by the honest voting of the members of the community, 
there are a great many cases where the choice made at the 
polls is not dictated by conscience. Not a few of our citi- 
zens, it is said, sell their votes to the highest bidder. Besides 
this, there are no doubt many thousands who write their 
ballots according to the instructions which they have 
received from some ward boss who has befriended them in 
one manner or another. A petty politician obtains votes 
for his candidate in various ways. He procures jobs on the 
city payroll for certain ones who will be able to influence 
the opinion of many acquaintances. He protects others 
who are running a business which is forbidden by the law. 
He “‘arranges’’ matters with a friendly judge for those who 
have been arrested for violating minor city ordinances. At 
election time a dollar here and a few dollars there buy valu- 
able votes. 

Votes which are delivered to the ward boss because of a 
favor received do not represent the genuine preference of the 
voters for the candidates selected. “They represent merely 
the preference of a single individual, namely, that of the 
petty politician who has gained control over these votes. 
Frequently enough the ward boss is quite dishonest. 
Bribery, lying, injustice are common tools by which he 
“gets results.’’ He has but one choice in any election and 
that choice is the candidate that has been selected by his 
political party. Be that candidate good or bad, the ward 
boss will support him by every means available. We can 
readily understand, therefore, that the ward boss’s choice 
may turn out to be one which will be quite injurious to the 
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good of the community. If we recall to mind the thou- 
sands of those whose purchased votes are merely the rubber- 
stamped selection of some ward boss, we shall realize what 
an unfair advantage an unscrupulous candidate may have 
over one who is honest. 

Thousands of voters, it appears, are influenced at the 
polls by one consideration: ‘““What immediate advantage 
will this person’s election bring to me?’’ They seem never 
to give thought to the effect which the candidate’s victory 
may have on the State or country as a whole. ‘They focus 
their attention on some petty benefit which they them- 
selves will receive. Ordinarily the major consideration for 
them is the question of jobs. Many of those who are 
employed by the administration which is in power vote for 
that administration’s candidate as insurance against the 
loss of their jobs. They realize that, if the candidate of 
another party is elected, in all probability he will replace 
them with those who have proved their political allegiance 
to him. There is, of course, no fault to be found with men 
and women who endeavor to protect themselves against 
the loss of their jobs, but it should be evident that such 
protection must not be their primary consideration. It 
should not interfere with the fulfilment of their duty to 
promote the common good. Hence, if a certain candidate 
is unfit for office, he should not be voted for, no matter 
what party loyalty might dictate. 

Another type of citizen that concerns us in this ques- 
tion is the one who accepts his duty of voting very lightly. 
He may be an upright and an intelligent person. He may 
be irreproachably honest in all his dealings with his neigh- 
bor. He may be a generous contributor to charitable insti- 
tutions. But he fails to do his share in the task of electing 
competent public officers. With men of this type, there is 
no pretence at making a serious effort to learn the qualifi- 
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cations of the candidates listed on the ballot. They know 
little of the good qualities or of the bad ones of those who 
are running for office. They may base their opinion of the 
candidate on such superficial points as that of a winning 
personality, a magic voice, social standing, the nationality 
of his parents, and so forth. They form snap judgments of 
the candidate’s ability and do not bother to investigate the 
soundness of their conclusions. They accept a party plat- 
form at the value given it by its defenders and refuse to 
read the arguments of its opponents. 

When one recalls, then, the large number of those who 
are guided in voting by unfair influences and by superficial 
considerations, the importance of the honest, educated, 
conscientious voter becomes apparent. Consequently, it is 
not too much to expect that especially those who are 
blessed with sound Christian training and with at least 
average intellectual gifts employ these benefits at election 
time to promote the common good. They should exercise 
all the influence in their power to protect the less fortunate, 
who are being exploited by unscrupulous political bosses. 

From what has been explained above, it is clear, then, 
that citizens are obliged in conscience to fulfill the duty of 
voting. Is this obligation a serious one? Yes, it is, if one’s 
vote will probably defeat a candidate for office who would 
bring grave harm to the community. A very incompetent 
person, for example, or one who is strongly anti-religious 
would be such a candidate. Ordinarily, however, in this 
country, this condition is not verified, and so the duty to 
vote is not grave. Moreover, there is no obligation at all 
to vote: (a) if I am certain that my vote would have no 
effect on the final results of the election; or (b) if voting 
would prove seriously inconvenient or gravely injurious to 
me. Hence, if I were quite sick, and going to the polls 
would increase my illness, I should be excused from the 
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duty of voting. Even though one’s vote would clearly not 
affect the course of an election, nevertheless, it is preferable 
that one go to the polls anyway, in order to give to others 
the good example of taking interest in civic affairs. ‘This, 
of course, applies particularly to persons of authority, 
whose actions are a guide to many. Besides, my vote is not 
altogether useless, even if my candidate has no chance of 
winning the office, for his prestige will be increased by each 
additional vote which he receives. 

With reference to the duty of voting it should be noted 
that one is obliged to vote honestly, that is, he must be 
guided in his choice of candidate by his genuine desire to 
further the common welfare. He must select the candidate 
who is best fitted for the office. The one voted for must be 
qualified to carry out the requirements of the position 
sought. It may be that a man is morally blameless, but if 
he is inefficient, inexperienced, or poorly gifted intellec- 
tually, his election would not be to the best interests of the 
community. Moreover, one must vote intelligently. He 
must make sure that he does not waste his vote. A vote is 
wasted if the ballot is not marked in accordance with the 
directions given, because such a ballot will be discarded 
without being counted. An erasure, or blots, or blurs, or 
some sign that may be interpreted as a distinguishing mark, 
can invalidate the ballot. Writing in ink, instead of pen- 
cil, marking an ‘“X”’ outside the prescribed box or circle, 
voting for several candidates for an office when only one 
may be selected—these are some of the ways in which one 
can waste his ballot. 

Not infrequently it happens that the shortcomings of a 
candidate for some public office are reviewed in detail in 
newspapers and magazines. The charges made against 
candidates by a news organ of an opposing political party 
are at times very damaging. What is to be said of the moral- 
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ity of the practice of exposing the faults and errors of one 
who is running for a public office? To call attention to 
the mistakes and misdeeds of the candidates can be a service 
to the community. The men and women who are seeking 
public office are thus revealed in their true light, and so the 
voters are able to judge whether or not the election of such 
candidates would prove to be injurious to the common 
welfare. It is, of course, forbidden to exaggerate a candi- 
date’s deficiencies or to make slanderous statements about 
him. However, it is altogether licit to mention certain 
facts in his life: faults, past crimes, evidences of favoritism, 
dangerous tendencies, examples of inefficiency, ignorance, 
bigotry, dishonesty, and so forth, when these are of a pub- 
lic nature. Even hidden crimes or defects may be pub- 
lished, if these render the candidate unfit for such an office. 
The reason is clear. Candidates give up their right to keep 
secret what the common good requires to be known about 
them. Moreover, those who hold public positions can be 
said tacitly to consent to the open scrutiny of their official 
acts. They are, after all, but the agents of their constitu- 
ents; hence those whom they represent have the right to 
demand an account of their official conduct. The realiza- 
tion that their actions will thus be analyzed in newspaper 
and magazine may perhaps exercise a restraining influence 
against violations of duty. Since, then, writers are allowed 
publicly to review the faults and misdeeds of candidates for 
office, such articles of theirs may be read without scruple. 

Not many years ago a certain socialist urged that all 
nuns be deprived of the right to vote. The argument 
adduced to justify this recommendation was, we believe, 
that such women have no interest in civic affairs. In reply 
to this suggestion it should be made clear that religious men 
and women, asa rule, have very much at heart the common 
welfare. Moreover, their interest is not merely an aca- 
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demic one, for by their daily lives of prayer and sacrifice and 
good example they greatly benefit the community in which 
they live. Because they love their country and ever seek its 
best interests, they are eager to have only candidates of 
ability and integrity elected to office. They cast their votes 
in accord with the dictates of their conscience. Who would 
deny that their choice at the polls is as carefully considered 
and as intelligently weighed as that of the average citizen? 





CONCERNING BOOKLETS 


The Congregation of Holy Cross is publishing a revised edition of Directions 
for Novitiates of the Congregation of Holy Cross, written in 1895 by the saintly 
Father Gilbert Francais, Superior General of the Congregation from 1893 to 1926. 
The book contains a simple, fervent set of instructions designed to help novices in 
the various exercises of the novitiate. Though the book is really the Family Book 
of the Congregation of Holy Cross, masters and mistresses of novices of other in- 
stitutes should find it useful. Paper-bound; 182 pages; $1.00. Published by The 
Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


The Holy Cross Brothers publish a very attractive and informative booklet en- 
titled Holy Cross Brothers. This booklet may well be held up as a model of clear, 
simple, verbal instruction on the life of a Brother and of the apt use of photographs 
to illustrate the text. The Brothers will send a copy to any priest or religious who 
is interested. Write to: Director of Vocations, Sacred Heart Juniorate, Watertown, 
Wisconsin; or to: Director of Vocations, St. Joseph Juniorate, Valatie, New York. 


Similar to the booklet on Holy Cross Brothers is a new brochure, Jesuit Life, 
prepared by the Jesuits of the Missouri Province. This province comprizes Colo- 
rado, Illinois (south and west of Springfield), Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
Residents of this territory may secure copies of Jesuit Life free by applying to: 
Reverend Father Provincial, 4511 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Missouri. 


An Army of Peace is the title of an unusual historical pamphlet-—‘‘The Story 
of the Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross as told by Modern Youth.”’ This 
pamphlet was originally planned and written by the American History Class, Loretto 
Academy, Kansas City, Missouri, 1941. Two years later it was revised by the 
students of Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colorado. The illustrations (very 
“‘cute’’—if you don’t mind the word) are the combined work of students of Web- 
ster College, Webster Groves, Missouri. 48 pages. 10 cents each; 11 for $1.00; 
50 for $4.25; 100 for $8.00. Order from: Loretto Heights College, Loretto, 
Colorado. 
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The Care of Sick Religious 
Adam C. Ellis, S.J. 


ECAUSE of the regularity of their lives, their simple 
but wholesome diet, and the peace of mind resulting 
from serving God, religious usually enjoy remark- 

ably good health. It is inevitable, however, that there be 
some sick religious. “These should be looked upon as bles- 
sings in a community, and they should be given proper 
care, both physical and spiritual, according to the letter and 
the spirit of ecclesiastical legislation. 


Physical Care of the Sick 


The Code of Canon Law contains no specific legislation 
regarding the physical care of the sick. This is provided for 
in the constitutions of individual institutes, which in turn 
are based upon the provisions laid down in the Normae 
issued by the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, 
June 28, 1901. We may, therefore, take these latter as the 
basis for our remarks. 

Art. 183 requires that each religious house, as far as 
possible, shall have a special place for an infirmary. Though 
it is impracticable in a small community to reserve a place 
in the house for occasional sick members, it is customary to 
have a well-equipped infirmary in the motherhouse, in the 
novitiate, in the house of studies, as well as in all larger 
communities. These places should be kept bright and 
cheery, without, however, introducing luxuries not in 
keeping with religious poverty. 

Art. 184 states that one or more members of the com- 
munity should be set aside for the care of the sick. These 
persons should be endowed with all the qualities necessary 
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for the proper fulfillment of their office,and should be 
noteworthy for their fraternal charity. It ts their duty, 
under the direction of superiors, to provide for all the 
necessities of their sick charges, with regard to nourishment 
and other remedtes. 

In modern times no religious institute should find any 
difficulty in having one or more of its members trained as 
professional nurses. Many of our Catholic hospitals have 
trzining schools for nurses, and religious are always wel- 
come to go there for training in a religious atmosphere. 

Every large infirmary in a religious house should have 
its own diet kitchen in which the special dishes required for 
the sick may be carefully prepared either by the religious 
nurse in charge or by an assistant. 

We may remark here in passing that it is not contrary 
to common life to give a special diet in the community 
refectory to those religious who need it, even though they 
are well enough to carry on their work. In many com- 
munities it is customary to have a special table in the refec- 
tory for those who are on diet, thus saving unnecessary 
steps for those who serve at table. 

Art. 185 tells that when necessary a doctor should be 
called, and his prescriptions should be faithfully carried 
out. All things considered, the community doctor should be 
chosen by reason of his understanding of the nature of the 
religious life in general and of the special work performed 
by the community in particular. Then he will know more 
readily the circumstances of his patient, and will not be 
inclined to prescribe extraordinary remedies which are 
usually available only to the wealthy. 

Superiors should be generous in providing for the needs 
of the sick members of their community. It seems to have 
been a special characteristic of many founders of religious 
institutes that they were most solicitous for the care of their 
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sick members. Such a tradition should be carefully pre- 
served. 

For major operations, as well as for the cure of certain 
diseases, it will be advisable to send a religious patient to a 
hospital. Ordinarily religious should be taken to a Cath- 
olic hospital where they will receive the loving care of other 
religious and will not be deprived of the religious atmos- 
phere. 

Both superiors and religious nurses should be familiar 
with the laws of the Church regarding exemptions from 
fast and abstinence, Sunday Mass, and other like matters, 
so as to be able to quiet any scruples on the part of their 
charges. 


Spiritual Care of the Sick 


Art 186 of the Normae prescribes that the spiritual 
needs of sick religious should be attended to no less ear- 
nestly than their material needs. The principal spiritual 
needs include confession, Communion, and Extreme Unc- 
tion. On all these matters the Code of Canon Law con- 
tains some explicit provisions, on which it may be helpful 
to make a few comments. 

Confession: Sick religious should have the opportunity 
of going to confession whenever the community does, that 
is, weekly to the ordinary confessor, on occasion to the 
extraordinary confessor, though they should be asked first 
whether they wish to avail themselves of these opportuni- 
ties, and should not be forced to do so. 

Special provision is made in canon 523 for religious 
women who are ill: “All religious women when seriously 
ill, even if not in danger of death, may, as often as they 
wish during their serious illness, invite any priest whatever 
to hear their confession, provided that he be approved to 
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hear the confessions of women, nor can the superioress 
either directly or indirectly prevent them from doing so.” 

It may be well to note that the canon does not require 
that the religious be in danger of death, but it suffices that 
she be seriously ill in order to use the privilege. The judg- 
ment as to the seriousness of the illness should be left to 
the doctor or to a competent nurse. The very fact that it is 
deemed necessary to call the doctor would generally be a 
sufficient indication that the illness is serious, since it is not 
customary for religious to summon a physician for slight 
ailments. Again, a patient who is running a fever, or who 
is obliged to be in bed for a week or more because of illness, 
would certainly come under the canon. In case of doubt 
about the seriousness of the illness, the sick religious should 
be given the benefit of the doubt. 

Sick religious on their part should be reasonable. It 
would hardly be in keeping with the spirit of the law to call 
for a confessor who lives a long distance away from the 
community, thus involving expense for the community 
and grave inconvenience for the priest in question. It 
should also be kept in mind that the canon imposes no 
special obligation on the priest who is called to answer the 
summons, and the sick religious should be patient and 
resigned if the priest is delayed in coming or does not come 
at all. 

Holy Communion: Let us first recall that the reception 
of Holy Communion isa privilege and that, while the 
Church urges her children, especially religious, to use this 
privilege frequently, even daily, still there is no obligation 
to do so, except during the Paschal season. Hence a reli- 
gious, whether sick or well, who abstains from the recep- 
tion of Holy Communion, should not be looked upon as 
singular. This is a matter which is strictly personal, and 
one which should never be commented upon in commun- 
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ity life. As to sick religious, there may be many reasons 
why they do not wish to receive Holy Communion on any 
specified day. Hence the practical rule to be followed is to 
ask them each evening whether they wish to receive on the 
following morning or not. They should be given the 
opportunity of communicating daily should they wish 
to do so, but they should never be made to feel that they are 
obliged to do so, much less forced to do so. 

Dispensation from the Eucharistic Fast. Canon 858 
§ 2 makes a partial exception to the law of the Eucharistic 
fast for certain sick persons. “The sick who have been in 
bed for a month without certain hope of a speedy recovery 
may, with the prudent advice of their confessor, receive 
Holy Communion once or twice a week, even though they 
may have taken medicine or something by way of liquid 
food beforehand.”’ 

The sick who have been in bed for a month. This does 
not exclude the patient’s being able to sit up during cer- 
tain hours of the day. Besides, there are some sick persons 
who, because of the nature of their infirmity, cannot lie in 
bed, but are confined to a chair or couch. They certainly 
may use this privilege. Likewise those sick persons who 
are able to get up for an hour in the morning and go to the 
chapel for Mass and Holy Communion, may use the privi- 
lege. The canon does not require that they receive Holy 
Communion in bed in order to use the privilege. 

It should be noted, however, that this privilege may 
not be used until a person has actually been ill for a month. 
The opinion of a doctor that the sick person will be in bed 
for more than a month would not justify that person in 
using the privilege immediately, but he must wait until he 
has been ill for about thirty days. This number of days is 
to be counted morally, not mathematically. It may be 
difficult to determine exactly the day on which a person 
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became ill. He may have been feeling poorly for several 
days before he went to see the doctor and was ordered to 
bed. Such days should be counted to make up the month. 

Without certain hope of a speedy recovery. These 
words exclude mere conjecture or probability. Unless it is 
certain, therefore, that the person who has been confined to 
bed by illness for a month will be well in a very few days, 
he may use the privilege as long as his illness lasts. 

With the prudent advice of the confessor. This does 
not mean that the confessor grants the privilege of receiving 
Holy Communion not fasting—the law does that—but it 
implies that his judgment may be required that the sick 
person is properly disposed. Hence a sick religious who is 
morally certain that he is in the state of grace and properly 
disposed need not ask the permission of his confessor to use 
the privilege granted by the law itself. 

Once or twice a week. These words are to be inter- 
preted strictly. The sick person may use the privilege not 
more than twice a week. He may use it on any two days 
of the week, even though on the other days he observes the 
Eucharistic fast in its entirety and receives Holy Commun- 
ion. 

Medicine or something by way of liquid food. The 
medicine taken may be liquid, or in the form of solids such 
as pills, powders, and the like. Any food taken, however, 
must be in the form of a liquid, that is, it must be of such a 
nature that it can be drunk. Under this head would come 
such items as egg-nog, thin gruel, milk, fruit juices and the 
like. 

Religious nurses will do well to remember that the 
privilege granted in canon 858 is for all sick persons, not 
merely for religious. 

It may be well to mention here that religious who are 
chronic invalids and who find it difficult to observe the 
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Eucharistic fast either because of physical weakness, or 
because of the need of taking medicince during the night, 
can obtain an indult from the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious to communicate even daily after having taken 
medicine or liquid food. It will suffice to write a simple 
letter stating briefly the nature of the disease, and asking for 
the privilege. It will help to expedite matters to have the 
local Ordinary give his approval to the petition. 

As for the Last Sacraments, canon 514 provides as fol- 
lows: “In every clerical institute the superiors have the right 
and the duty to administer, either personally or by delegate, 
the Holy Viaticum and Extreme Unction, tn case of sick- 
ness, to the professed members, to the novices, and to other 
persons dwelling day and night tn the religious house by 
reason of service, education, hospitality, or health.” 

In the case of lay institutes, that is, congregations of 
Brothers and Sisters, this right belongs to the pastor of the 
parish in which the religious house is located, or to the 
chaplain designated by the Ordinary to replace the parish 
priest (canon 514, § 3). In convents of nuns, the ordi- 
nary confessor or his substitute has this same right and 
duty (canon 514, § 2). 

Viaticum. Holy Communion is given to the sick by 
way of Viaticum whenever they are in danger of death. It 
may be received daily as long as that danger lasts, and the 
sick person is exempted from the Eucharistic fast during 
this time (canons 858 and 864). The opinion of a doctor, 
or of a competent nurse may be followed regarding the 
danger of death. The sick person need not be actually 
dying, but it suffices that the illness be such that death may 
be the result of it. 

Extreme Unction. This sacrament may and dient be 
administered to the sick who are in danger of death. It 
may be administered only once during the same illness, 
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unless the sick person shall have recovered, and again fallen 
into danger of death (canon 940). Again the prudent 
judgment of the physician of a capable nurse should be fol- 
lowed both as regards the danger of death and subsequent 
recovery. 

The administration of Extreme Unction should not be 
put off until the patient is actually dying, but should be 
administered while the patient is in full possession of his 
senses. Sick persons, including religious, should be in- 
structed regarding the secondary effects of this sacrament, 
one of which is the recovery of health, if such be the will 
of God. 


Conclusion 


It will not be out of place here to urge religious supe- 
riors and those who have the care of sick religious entrusted 
to them to do all in their power to care for the material and 
spiritual needs of the sick. Let them, in their charity, use 
measures to prevent, as far as possible, the beginnings of 
sickness, by not overburdening their subjects, by supply- 
ing them with a sufficiency of good wholesome food, and 
by providing proper relaxation and recreation within the 
bounds of religious propriety. 

In this connection religious superiors must learn to say 
“NO” to the many demands put upon them for help or 
work which they cannot undertake without putting too 
great a strain upon a community which may be already 
overburdened. They will serve the best interests of the 
Church and of their own institutes by refusing such work 
until they have a sufficient number of subjects properly 
trained both intellectually and religiously to undertake 
such additional burdens. 




















We Salute Thee, 
Mary, Mother of God! 


William B. Faherty, S.J. 


O ONE has ever had the persevering energy to list all 
the titles of Mary. Each country, yes, almost every 
Catholic locality, has its own beautiful manner of 

invoking our lovely Lady. In the Litany of Loretto alone 
we appeal to her in over forty ways. Some titles, such as 
the Blessed Virgin, have universal esteem. Others possess 
only local popularity. 

Of all the loving appellatives by which her devoted fol- 
lowers call on Joachim’s daughter, the greatest is “Mother 
of God.’ So astounding is it to address a human being in 
this manner, that we might hesitate to employ it, were it 
not revealed doctrine, its use sanctioned by the Church. 

In the May 1943 number of REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS. 
Father Aloysius Kemper, S.J., analyzed the doctrine of the 
Divine Maternity. The interesting controversy that led 
to its sanction is the theme of this article. 

The antagonists in this case were two leading bishops, 
Nestorius of Constantinople, and St. Cyril of Alexandria. 
Dispute and discussion of a controverted point of doctrine 
not infrequently lead to its settlement by conciliar defini- 
tion. So it was in this matter. “The Council of Ephesus 
(431) settled the question. But that is running ahead of 
the story.... 


The Fifth-Century World 
Accustomed as we are, in this modern era, to think of 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean as non-Catholic 
territory, we find it difficult to visualize the fifth-century 
setting. Constantinople was the center of the Empire, not 
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Rome, so recently sacked by Alaric and his Visigoths. Not 
Italy, or Spain, or France, but the Province of Asia on the 
West coast of modern Turkey was the most Christian sec- 
tion of the Mediterranean world. St. Patrick was just then 
preparing for his missionary trip to Ireland. The great 
St. Augustine of Hippo was in his last years. 

So much for the scene, now what about the Dramatis 
Personae? 

Into the eastern capital as its patriarch came Nestorius, 
a priest of Antioch, who soon became known for his zeal- 
ous hounding of heretics. Worried over the danger of 
polytheism, still so strong in the pagan parts of the Empire, 
as well as over an error concerning Christ’s humanity 
taught by a priest, Apollinaris, Nestorius leaned backward 
in regard to the doctrine of the Divine Maternity. 

Against him stood St. Cyril, the Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, rugged as Gibraltar, a man renowned for the strong 
virtues of John the Baptist rather than for the gentle quali- 
ties of John the Evangelist. 

Far away, at Rome, Pope Celestine occupied the Chair 
of St. Peter.... 


Theological Warfare 


The first barrage of battle came when the priest, 
Anastasius, a protegé of the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
preached against the use of the extremely popular title for 
Mary, Theotokos (God-bearing). Call her merely Christ- 
otokos (Christ-bearing), he ordered. Consternation spread 
among the Constantinopolitans, for this title, Theotokos, 
had been in daily use for over a hundred years. Almost 
everyone in the audience had been familiar with it from 
earliest childhood. 

The people were gripped by a dismay and bewilder- 
ment almost inconceivable to us who live in a milieu that 
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tends to take doctrinal differences as easily as the changes of 
the seasons. Nestorius answered complaints with excom- 
munication and imprisonment, then mounted the pulpit 
and bulwarked Anastasius’ position. 

The Patriarch of the Eastern Capital had flung down 
the gauntlet. Proclus, the bishop-elect of Cyzicus, a lesser 
name in this theological battle, accepted the challenge. 
Despite the presence of Nestorius in the audience, he rose to 
the defence of the popular opinion. The Patriarch coun- 
ter-attacked with a whole series of sermons. 

Not along the shores of the Golden Horn alone, but 
throughout the East, news of these teachings spread. Across 
the blue Mediterranean they carried, like the sails of the 
Phoenicians, to the ancient land of the Pharaohs. St. Cyril 
rose to the defence of the traditional opinion with several 
letters. First to his own people, then to the monks of 
Egypt, he gave the true explanation of the Incarnation. 

He mapped out a detailed counter-offensive against 
Nestorius. Two letters to that Patriarch complained of 
the teaching that had thrown the faithful throughout the 
East into war-time excitement. Availing nothing by this, 
Cyril referred the matter to Rome. He sent to the Holy See 
his correspondence with Nestorius, a collection of the con- 
tagion-filled sermons, and a work of his own just com- 
pleted. 

A local council, convoked at Rome by Pope Celestine 
in the summer of 430, condemned Nestorius. Early in 
August the Pope commissioned St. Cyril to carry out the 
condemnation, giving the Patriarch of Constantinople only 
ten days to retract his false teaching. Celestine wrote 
similar letters to Nestorius himself, to the clergy and people 
of Constantinople, and to John, the Patriarch of Antioch. 

The last paragraph of the Pope’s authoritative letter to 
Nestorius is a good summary of the whole epistle. “You 
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know clearly our opinion. Unless you preach concerning 
Christ, our God, those things which the Roman Church, 
the Alexandrian Church, and the whole Catholic Church 
teaches, and the most holy Church of the City of Con- 
stantinople held up to the present, and you separate your- 
self from that foul novelty as the Scripture enjoins, and 
condemn it in a written profession within ten days from the 
day on which you are aware of this sentence, you will be 
expelled from the communion of the whole Catholic 
Church’’ (Mansi, IV, 1034-35). 

This was a lightning attack on Nestorius. He was 
condemned and his rival was chosen to give the coupde- 
grace. What would he do? The cornered Constantino- 
politan parried the thrust with an evasive reply and a 
promise to abide by the decision of the general council he 
had asked the Pope to convene. 


The Anathematisms 


Cyril was busy, too, preparing the death blow. He 
drew up twelve statements, called ‘““The Anathematisms,”’ 
to which Nestorius was asked to subscribe. “Though these 
were couched in such a way as to make evasion impossible, 
they contained certain difficulties of terminology. What 
Cyril understood to mean one thing, Nestorius interpreted 
in a way that bordered on the false teaching of Apollinaris. 
So, instead of submitting, he issued twelve counter- 
anathematisms. John of Antioch now stood with Nes- 
torius. Other bishops of the region of Antioch attacked 
the twelve statements of Cyril, especially the third, which 
seemed to teach only one nature in Christ. 

When everyone seemed drugged with anathematisms, 
the Emperor Theodosius II convoked a general council to 
be held at Ephesus in Asia Minor, on Pentecost Day, 
June 7, 431. 
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Ephesus is today a miserable village on the west coast 
of Turkey, not far from the Italian naval base at Rhodes. 
But in Roman times, it bore the proud sobriquet, ‘“The 
Torch of Asia.’’ One of the chief ports of the Levant, it 
was the center of the cult of Diana in the days of St. Paul 
Recall the riot recorded in the Acts, when the streets rang 
with the cry, ““Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 

From a pagan stronghold it became by the third cen- 
tury a populous Christian city. Here St. John lived in 
later life. Here sprang up a great devotion to the Mother 
of God, supplanting the worship of the pagan goddess. To 
the main church of the city, dedicated to Mary, the bishops 
were making their way in the spring of 431. 


The Council Convenes 

Since the Antiochean prelates had not arrived by June 
7th, the opening of the Council was delayed. On the 22nd 
Cyril opened it, though the Papal Legate and the Patriarch 
of Antioch were still on the way. This seemed a high- 
handed act on the Alexandrian’s part, for he had no com- 
mission to preside over the Council. Perhaps he extended 
his powers as commissary in the indictment of Nestorius. 

The Acts of the Council record that two bishops, both 
bearing the name of Alexander, one from Apamea, the 
other from Hierapolis, had come from John of Antioch to 
tell Cyril to wait no longer. Yet these same two, along 
with sixty-six others, personally voted against the opening 
of the Council in the absence of the Syrian bishops. Nes- 
torius refused to recognize the jurisdiction of this incom- 
plete number, and consequently would not appear or put 
in any defence. Yet the first meeting was held. . 

A crowd of Ephesians gathered outside the Church of 
Mary as the sessions opened. Would Nestorius be con- 
demned? Would the popular appellation of the Virgin be 
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approved? 

Cyril, whom the Acts of the Council describe as 
“holding the place of the most holy Celestine, Bishop of the 
Roman Church” (Mansi, IV, 1123), presided when the 
case of Nestorius was discussed. Various pertinent docu- 
ments were read, and a vote taken. One hundred and 
ninety-eight bishops subscribed to the condemnation. 

The setting sun had reddened the waters of the Ionian 
Sea and the quiet of evening wrapped the city before the 
first long session was over. When the bishops filed from 
the Church, the word of the condemnation spread like elm 
leaves in autumn among the expectant multitude. Where 
once rang the cry, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians,’’ the 
shouts of ‘“Theotokos, Theotokos” reechoed in honor of 
Mary, the Mother of God. With a thousand flaming 
torches, the Ephesians led the Fathers of the Council in tri- 
umph back to their temporary residences. 

A few days later the papal legates arrived with a defini- 
tive letter from Celestine. “The assembled prelates were 
merely to promulgate the decision already made against 
Nestorius and make it universal. In the third session 
(July Ist) the Roman legates confirmed the measures 
taken. 

With this the doctrinal work of the Council was 
almost at anend. Several trying weeks were to elapse 
before the adjournment. During this interval Cyril 
preached the sermon in which he spoke the words of our 
title. Nestorius was deposed from his see in October of the 
same year, and a moderate prelate, Maximinian, succeeded 
him. 

Thus ended the Theotokos controversy. For all time 
it was settled that the universal brotherhood of the Chris- 
tian people could salute Mary as the Mother of God. 
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UGUSTA Theodosia Drane, the future Mother 
Francis Raphael, gifted writer and Provincial of the 
Dominican community of Stone, England, tells in 

her memoirs of her first meeting with Rodriguez. She 
was about twenty-five at the time and still an Anglican. 


“One day in Mr. Maskell’s library I stumbled on three 
volumes in dark green cloth, the title of which took my 
fancy— ‘Religious Perfection.’ I carried them off. It was 
Rodriguez. A girl of sixteen reading the Waverley novels 
for the first time would be a feeble comparison. Better was 
this than any conceivable novel, for here at last I found 
reality. It was precisely what I wanted, what I had always 
felt the want of: and I used to cry out, ‘Oh if I had only 
had this book at fifteen, what a different being I should 
have been!’ Impossible not to bea glutton over these 
books. I read them by day; I read them by night; I read 
them aloud to my sister, who was vexed with my enthusi- 
asm and did not relish the Fathers of the Desert; and when 
she objected, I walked down to Petit Tor and read them 
there. I went right through them in a week, and then I be- 
gan again, and went right through them a second time. If 
I ever hear depreciating remarks about Rodriguez, as if he 
were an old fogy, I feel as if I could slay anyone who does 
not love him asI do! I think he saved my faith.’’ (A Mem- 
oir, edited by Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P., p. 51.) 

Most religious, perhaps, have not felt the initial impact 
of Rodriguez’ spiritual classic quite so acutely as this Angli- 
can young lady. At least they have not expressed them- 
selves nearly so enthusiastically. Yet, it must be admitted 
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that the work of Father Rodriguez is one of the all-time 
spiritual best-sellers, and certainly, after the Spiritual 
Exercises, the most influential spiritual book written by a 
Jesuit. It has formed and molded tens of thousands of 
religious, priests, and layfolk for three hundred years and 
in importance has been placed by discerning critics immedi- 
ately after the Imitation of Christ, alongside such notable 
works as Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat and Francis de Sales’ 
Introduction to a Devout Life. Pius XI in 1924 addressed 
to the major superiors of all religious orders and congrega- 
tions of men an Apostolic Letter, in which referring to the 
training of novices, he says: 

“Most useful to read through and study will be the 
writings of Saint Bernard, and of the Seraphic Doctor 
Bonaventure, as also of Alphonsus Rodriguez... . Their 
power and efficacy, far from failing and being weakened by 
lapse of time, seem today rather to have increased.”’ (AAS, 
XVI, p. 142) 

Who, then, is this Rodriguez? 


The Man 


Alphonsus Rodriguez, unfortunately, has always suf- 
fered from the petty annoyance of mistaken identity. And 
no wonder, since some thirty-five Jesuit writers bear the 
name of Rodriguez, four of these prefixing Alphonsus. 
Most frequently he is confused with the Jesuit lay-brother, 
Saint Alphonsus Rodriguez, who was his contemporary 
and also a spiritual writer. It is worthwhile, therefore, to 
set things right by sketching the main events of his life, 
about which there is almost nothing in English, and also 
to add a few interesting details about his great spiritual 
book. 

For an account of his early years, two documents, signed 
by himself, are of special value. The first is a statement 
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written by him in the third person when he was received as 
a Jesuit novice in Salamanca: 

“‘He was examined by Father Rector, July 14, 1557. 
Native of Valladolid, 19 years old, son of Doctor Rodri- 
guez and Dona Maria Garcia; a student, has done two 
years of theology; has profited greatly from his studies. 
Signed: Gonzalez Alonso Rodriguez.” 

In the margin occur these words: “‘He has received the 
tonsure.”’ 

Four and a half years later, in January 1562, Alphon- 
sus, then a Scholastic, filled out a questionnaire for the 
Jesuit Visitor from Rome, Father Jerome Nadal, in which 
he gives us a candid portrait of himself (Monumenta S.J., 
Nadal, Tome II, pp. 532-533): 

“My name is Alonso Rodriguez. -—— Three months 
from now I shall have completed my 24th year. — Iam 
from old Castile and Valladolid. — My parents are living. 
— They have sufficient to support them. —... I have 
two sisters who are nuns, and four brothers: one is a monk, 
another is a priest... , the other two have almost nothing, 
except what their parents may leave them. . . neither is 
married. —I have no debts or obligations, except a half- 
real which I found and though knowing to whom it 
belonged, I did not return it; now I have nothing, and even 
if I had anything, it seems I could not returnit... In the 
world I was devout and given to prayer and almsgiving, 
and so I prayed a lot, but I did not often frequent the sacra- 
ments, nor did I know anything about mental prayer. — 
I made a vow to bea religious ora monk.... On account 
of my vow and desire to serve God, I entered the Company 
without any consolations... four and a half years ago.... 
— It isa year and a half since I took the vows. — Once I 


1Hence, Alphonsus Rodriguez was born in 1538, and not in 1526, as is stated in 
Father Rickaby’s English edition and elsewhere. 
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made the exercises of the First Week for eight or nine days. 
— I have served in the lowest offices of the house, made a 
pilgrimage, served in hospitals . . . taught catechism. 

“T desire to persevere until death in the Company and, 
with the grace of the Lord, to obey in all things, no matter 
how difficult and hard they may be, and to keep the rules 
very perfectly, as something in which my perfection con- 
sists. I desire very much to undergo all the mortifications 
and experiments of the Company, as though I had just 
recently entered it, and I desire my superiors to take great 
care to mortify me, because I need it very much, since I am 
very remiss in mortifying myself .... On the other hand, 
Our Lord gives me promptness to obey in all things. . 
Particularly do I wish to be instructed in prayer (about 
which I am very ignorant) in order to know how to make 
further progress. —— Wherever the greater service of God 
our Lord may be, thither am I inclined to go; even though 
it be to the confines of the earth, I shall go there with good 
will; and I desire to be able and capable of undertaking 
difficult and great things with the divine favor . . . — Sala- 
manca, January 15, 1562. Alonso.” 

Questioned about his studies, he adds: “I have studied 
thirteen years: five of grammar and three of arts in Valla- 
dolid, and am now studying theology for the fifth year in 
Salamanca. I have been thought to be very healthy through- 
out my studies. I have an inclination for studies, and 
especially for theology. But I have little talent for them, 
especially for metaphysics. Memory is poor and intelli- 
gence likewise. I know very little about anything, but it 
seems I know more theology than anything else. I am a 
bachelor of arts.’ 

Obviously Alphonsus was a young man of high spir- 
itual objectives coupled with a humble estimate of him- 
self. This depreciating inventory of his talents and virtues, 
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however, was not accepted by his superiors, for after his 
studies and ordination to the priesthood he was immedi- 
ately made master of novices in Salamanca at the precocious 
age of twenty-five. And the records of the time note also 
that he was ‘‘very skillful in solving cases of conscience.” 

Three years later, in 1566, Father Rodriguez left the 
novitiate at Salamanca for the joint college and seminary 
at Monterrey in Galicia, where he taught moral theology in 
the seminary. Certain little moral treatises written during 
this period were highly esteemed by Father Thomas San- 
chez, the distinguished Jesuit moralist, who made use of 
them in his own writings. Rodriguez was also rector of 
this institution of some eight hundred students for six 
years (1570-1576), and, despite his many duties as rector 
and professor, frequently preached ‘‘with some ability,” 
heard confessions, and taught catechism in the town’s 
environs. In 1579 we find him in his native city of Valla- 
dolid, engaged in the works of the ministry and solving 
cases of conscience. He remained there for six years. 

In 1585, by special order of Acquaviva, the Father 
General, Rodriguez was sent from his own province of 
Castile to that of Andalusia to be rector and master of 
novices at the famous college and novitiate of Montilla. 
He was sent as a troubleshooter to solve some peculiar diffi- 
culties involving the training of young religious. His own 
provincial superior, Father Villalba, was loath to let him 
go: ‘In very few men are so many qualities found together. 
It is truly a considerable loss for our province. He is very 
learned, an excellent religious, and made for training young 
religious in spiritual life and devotion. Of that we have no 
less need in Castile than in Andalusia.’’ (Astrain, Historia 
IV, p. 745) 

On the other hand, the success of his work at Montilla 
can be gaged from:a letter written two years later to the 
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General by the Andalusian Provincial, Father Gil Gonza- 
lez Davila: ‘One finds there the true formation of the 
Company and the real way of training novices... . Those 
who come from it live according to the true religious spirit, 
the spirit of obedience and abnegation, and are distin- 
guished for these virtues. “To my mind, the best present 
that Your Paternity has made to our province. . . has been 
to call to it Father Alphonsus Rodriguez; and I hope that 
if the Fathers of the third probation pass through his 
hands, the fruit will be still more precious... .’’ (Astrain, 
ibid, IV, p. 745) Another mark of confidence was shown 
him when he was chosen to represent the Andalusian prov- 
ince at the Fifth General Congregation of his order, held in 
Rome in 1593. This Congregation put an end to those 
internal difficulties of the Spanish Jesuit provinces for the 
solution of which Father Rodriguez had labored with such 
consummate prudence and ability. 

Five years later Rodriguez left Montilla, having been 
appointed a general inspector of the Jesuit establishments 
in the province of Andalusia. That done, he was in Cor- 
dova the following year, hearing confessions and giving 
retreats, and there he remained for eight years, until 1607, 
when at the age of sixty-nine he once more took up his old 
duties as master of novices, this time in Seville, and added to 
them the duties of spiritual father of the community. This 
was to be his last appointment. During the final two years 
of his life he was plagued with ill-health and the infirmities 
of age, so much so that he could no longer offer up the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Then, on February 21, 1616, ‘‘after 
having received all the sacraments with full consciousness 
and with such serenity that he seemed rather to sleep than 
to die,’ he quietly passed away at the goodly age of sev- 
enty-seven years and ten months. 

Father Alphonsus Rodriguez was an exceptionally 
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well-balanced character—not brilliant, but prudent, reli- 
able, and steady. Father Nieremberg, who knew him well, 
describes him as “‘affable, thoroughly saturated with the 
charity of Christ, without a trace of bitterness or sadness; 
a faint, gentle smile on his countenance.’”’ He was much 
given to prayerful retirement and perhaps for that reason 
was somewhat timid in meeting externs. He was not what 
we call today ‘‘a contact man.”’ “I do not know how to 
deal or observe the amenities with externs, as my duties 
demand,’’ he wrote humbly to the General. And Father 
Gonzalez, the Andalusian Provincial, mentions in an off- 
cial letter the “‘timidity of the superior’ and “his embar- 
rassed mannerisms,’ but adds that this difficulty can be 
remedied by having recourse to other Fathers—and he 
might have added that the supply of such is usually plen- 
tiful. 

Nevertheless, despite this annoying handicap, he was a 
capable superior, demanding an exact account of what was 
being done and giving orders so precise that “‘he seemed 
thoroughly attentive to each detail without any distrac- 
tion.’’ His decisions once understood and their carrying out 
assured, he gave himself heart and soul to the spiritual 
direction of his novices and subjects. Here he was the mas- 
ter perfectly at ease. 

In an unobtrusive way, he was a man of constant prayer, 
mortification, and meticulous observance of rule. When 
he was told that his austerities might shorten his life, he 
made the disconcerting, but very discerning reply, ‘“‘An 
unmortified religious man is already dead.”” His own 
religious brethren do not seem to have been too much aware 
of his more than ordinary sanctity, for when the Jesuits of 
Madrid were officially proposing to a certain prelate of the 
Rota the beatification of Rodriguez’ fellow-townsman and 
contemporary, Father Luis de la Puente, the great author- 
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ity on prayer, the prelate exclaimed: ‘“‘Good! but why not 
make the same recommendation for the saintly Father 
Alphonsus Rodriguez?”’ 


His Book 


At what period of his life did Father Rodriguez write 
his Practice of Perfection and Christian Virtues? The bulk 
of it was written and delivered as exhortations during the 
thirteen years he was master of novices at Montilla. At the 
bidding of superiors, he arranged the material and improved 
it during his stay at Cordova, and finally published the 
first edition in 1609 and the second in 1611 at Seville. 
During the last year of his life, though suffering greatly 
from his infirmities, he revised the whole work for a third 
edition. When he was informed on the Feast of the Puri- 
fication, 1616, that the printing of it was completed, he 
folded his hands and said cheerfully, ‘‘Now thou dost dis- 
miss thy servant, O Lord, according to thy word in peace” 
(Luke 2:29). Two weeks later he was dead. 

The book has gone through more than fifty editions in 
Spanish, and has been translated into at least twenty lan- 
guages, including Arabian, Tamil, and Chinese. Among 
the French translations we find one made by the Jansenists 
in 1673, in which they secretly inserted their erroneous doc- 
trines on grace. 

The first English version was published between 1697 
and 1699, the translator being none other than Sir John 
Warner, Baronet, of Parham in Suffolk, otherwise known 
as Father John Clare, S.J. He is an interesting personage. 
With his young wife he was converted to the true faith and 
both decided to become religious. She became Sister Clare 
of the Poor Clares of Gravelines; he became a Jesuit. They 
made their solemn profession on the same day, August 15, 
1667. Subsequently he became procurator and _ later 
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provincial of the English Province, but spent most of his 
life as master of novices and spiritual father at the English 
novitiate at Watten, Belgium. It was there towards the 
end of his life that he made his translation through the 
medium of the French version of Abbé Regnier des Marais, 
and saw it through the nearby press of St. Omers. Father 
Joseph Rickaby, S.J., the most recent English translator, 
made some use of it, for he notes in his preface: ‘‘It has cost 
the present translator a world of toil and trouble. In my 
veneration for the quaint old seventeenth century version, 
still read amongst us, I endeavored to base my work upon 
that, instead of doing what I was ultimately forced to do, 
translating straight from the Spanish.” 

Practice of Perfection and Christian Virtues is prima- 
rily and almost exclusively an ascetical, not a mystical, 
work. To criticize it unfavorably, as some have done in 
recent years, for not discussing mystical prayer at length is 
unfair. Such was not the purpose of the book. Its 
author's principal aim was the training of young religious; 
accordingly, being a man of prudence and common sense. 
and a good pedagogue, too, Rodriguez adapted his teaching 
on higher prayer to the limited capacity of his disciples, 
who were mostly beginners in the spiritual life. He is not 
“anti-mystical.’’? 

The work deals not so much with the theory of asceti- 
cism as with its practice. The author says that he put the 
word Practice in the title because “‘things are treated in it in 
such a way as may render their practice very easy.”’ Nor is 
the subject-matter discussed comprehensively in all its 
details: ‘‘I have laid before you, as clearly and briefly as I 
was able, such things as are more essential and more com- 
2To cite but one eminent authority: Father Herbert Thurston writes in The Month 


(Vol. 154, p. 425): ‘There can be no question that Father Rodriguez recognized 
and extolled the higher prayer.’’ Cf. Rodriguez, Practice Vol. 1, pp. 254, 255, 262. 
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mon to our profession.’’ However, this practical, limited 
scope does not on that account place his spirituality on a 
low plane. Rodriguez seeks to lead religious to the highest 
sanctity by faithfulness to duty in little things, by perfect 
performance of ordinary actions, by unremitting purity of 
intention, by habitual and ever closer conformity to the 
will of God. He endeavors to form religious of sustained 
prayer, mortification, apostolic zeal, and all the virtues; and 
he points to the loftiest exemplars, Christ and His saints, 
for ‘‘to attain to perfection, one must fix his eyes on what 
is highest and most excellent.’’ And who will say that he 
has not succeeded? 

The principal sources of Rodriguez’ doctrine are Holy 
Scripture, the Fathers of the Church, and the great spir- 
itual masters of the past, with a particular predilection for 
those stalwarts, the religious of the desert. Among the 
most frequently cited authorities are Saint Augustine (271 
times), Saint Bernard (258 times) ,Saint Thomas Aquinas 
(86 times), and Cassian. 

His composition is clear and methodical; his language 
is pure Castilian and above the ordinary in literary merit. 
though somewhat prolix. He has imagination and a 
kindly humor—‘‘pepper and salt,”’ as one writer says. For 
example, he says that a religious who jumps hastily and 
lightly from virtue to virtue is “‘like a cat walking on hot 
coals."’ In addition, all will agree that Rodriguez has an 
indefinable unction all his own. 

Of course, Alphonsus Rodriguez is by no means the 
perfect author. In his knowledge of things scientific, his- 
torical, and hagiographical, he is a man of his times. He 
considers certain apocryphal works authentic; too often he 
copies his sources at second hand; he draws considerably on 
the unpublished exhortations of his Provincial, Father Gon- 
zalez Davila, without giving him due credit. A few points 
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of his doctrine can be legitimately contested and even 
impugned. Some of his examples and anecdotes are con- 
sidered today to be lacking in good taste: many of these 
have been excised in recent editions. But, after all, these 
are only minor flaws in an author whose work is a master- 
piece of spiritual writing that has successfully stood the test 
of time, and that even with readers who are more than 
ordinarily critical and exacting. It is today the most widely 
used spiritual textbook of religious the world over. A 
definitive critical edition would indeed be very welcome. 

Many witnesses could be cited to prove the value and 
popularity of Rodriguez. For example, Father Faber calls 
the book ‘‘an inestimable treasure of the Church.’’ Found- 
ers and foundresses of religious congregations have been 
especially lavish in their praises. Our own Mother Cabrini 
drew up a list of five books as constituting a sufficient spir- 
itual library for her congregation. They are: the Imitation 
of Christ, the Spiritual Exercises, the Religious in Solitude 
of Father Pinamonti, $.J., the Bride of Christ of Saint 
Alphonsus Liguori, and the Practice of Alphonsus Rodri- 
guez. Saint Alphonsus Liguori and Saint John Eudes 
often recommended the Practice. Let Saint Vincent de 
Paul, the founder of the Lazarists, be our last witness. In 
an instruction to his religious congregation dated May 17, 
1658, accompanying the book of Rules he was sending, he 
exclaims: ‘“‘O Lord, who hast bestowed such blessings on 
many books, for example, on the one we are now reading 
at table, so that well-prepared souls might reap therefrom 
considerable fruit, in order to free themselves from their 
faults and go forward in perfection, grant, O Lord, thy 
blessing on this our little book....’’ Father Pierre 
Coste, the saint’s official biographer, says that the book 
being read at table was none other than the Practice of Per- 
fection and Christian Virtues by Alphonsus Rodriguez. 
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Two Hymns to Mary 
Francis N. Korth, S.J. 


EVERAL months ago a reader of REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS wrote 

to the editors for information concerning a hymn beginning 

with the words, ‘““Te Matrem.”’ As the editors had no definite 
information to offer, they addressed the question to the other readers 
(cf. Vol. III, p. 70). In answer to this request a large number of 
letters were received. These letters carried a great deal of interesting 
information concerning two hymns to Mary, Te Matrem Dei Lau- 
damus and Te Mariam Laudamus. The present writer has collated 
the information and digested it into the following paragraphs. 

The hymn Te Matrem Dei Laudamus, often referred to as the 
“Canticum S. Bonaventurae,’’ adapts the canticle Te Deum to the 
praise of Mary. It is usually printed at the end of five psalms in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, each of which begins with a different 
letter of the word ‘‘Maria.’’ St. Alphonsus Liguori, busy as he was, 
frequently said these five psalms. For several centuries after the death 
of St. Bonaventure (1274), the great Franciscan theologian and 
Doctor of the Church, the Te Matrem was attributed to him. It is 
found in the early editions of his Opera Omnia, either as a separate 
canticle or as part of the Psalterium Majus B.V.M. It is not found, 
however, in the latest and most critical edition (the Quaracchi edi- 
tion) of St. Bonaventure’s works. Fr.Gallus Haselbeck,O.F.M.,in his 
Seraphische Marienminne remarks in substance that, while St. Bona- 
venture wrote poetical works, there is no poem on the Blessed Virgin 
that can really be proved to be his work. (See also J. H. Sbaralea, 
Supplementum et Castigatio ad Scriptores Trium Ordinum S. Fran- 
cisct, Romae, Editore Nardecchia, 1908, Pars. I, p. 164.) 

It seems that the Te Matrem Dei Laudamus was composed for 
the Great Office of the Blessed Virgin. This Office never gained uni- 
versal recognition and has not become a part of the Liturgy of the 
Church. However, the Te Matrem itself has been used extensively 
at various times for public and private devotion. Venerable Vincent 
Pallotti, founder of the Pious Society of Missions, propagated it 
through his books and used it for May devotions. 

Several of our correspondents told us about another hymn, 
Te Mariam Laudamus, similar to the Te Matrenn. The Te Matrem 
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has 44, 45, and 46 verses respectively in the three available Latin 
versions (all have the same thoughts with a few divergent verse- 
arrangements) and 43 verses in the two English translations at 
hand.! This hymn (the Te Matrem) is an almost literal transposi- 
tion of the thought of the Te Deum, with the exception of 14 extra 
verses (all beginning with ‘“Tu” in the appended Latin text) inserted 
in the middle of the canticle. Aside from this insertion, the Te 
Matrem is a closer parallel of the Te Deum than is the Te Mariam. 
The latter, however, with its 30 verses in the Latin (29 in the Eng- 
lish) , comes closer to the length of the Te Deum. Might this prac- 
tical identity in length have been the reason for the origin of the 
Te Mariam? At any rate we are told by one reader that the Te 
Mariam is an abridgement of a much longer hymn (the Te Matrem) 
attributed to SS. Augustine, Ambrose, and Bonaventure in Schiitz, 
Summa Mariana, II, 310. Father William J. Chaminade, Founder 
of the Society of Mary, included the Te Martam in the Manual 
of the Servant of Mary, a book of prayers and hymns which he com- 
piled for the Sodalities of the Immaculate Conception at Bordeaux, 
France. This Manual was printed in 1820 or earlier. In a copy of 
the Manual it is stated that Father Chaminade took the Te Mariam 
from one of the then current French Antiphonaries. Another cor- 
respondent writes that “‘the Te Mariam is sung in places of pilgrim- 
age of the B.V.M., at least in some basilicas or places of pilgrimage 
in France.’’ The Te Mariam is found in the Formulary of the Society 
of Mary. Separate leaflets are printed at Maryhurst Normal, Kirk- 
wood, Missouri. At Marynook Novitiate (Society of Mary), 
Galesville, Wisconsin, ‘‘they also have the melody: it is really the 
melody of the Te Deum laudamus adapted to the words and phrases 
of this Marian hymn.” 

A variation of the Te Mariam can be found in The Reign of 
Jesus through Mary—On True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
according to Blessed Grignion de Montfort, Founder of the Com- 
pany of Mary. This book, composed in French by Father G. Denis, 
S.M.M., was translated into English by Father A. Somers, S.M.M., 
and published in 1926 by Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, London, 
England. 

To conclude briefly: the Te Matrem dates back to the thirteenth 


1A version of the Te Matrem under the heading, ‘‘Canticum Sancti Bonaventurae,”’ 
was copied thirty years ago from a Latin book in honor of our Lady; the copyist 
tells us it has 48 verses. 
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century at least; its authorship is unknown. 
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It is not part of the 


liturgy of the Church, but has been used for public and private devo- 


tions by various groups. 


A similar but shorter hymn, Te Mariam, 


has been in use since at least the early part of the nineteenth century. 


Te Matrem 


Te Matrem Dei laudamus: 

Te Mariam Virginem profitemur. 

Te aeterni Patris Filiam: 
omnis terra veneratur. 

Tibi omnes Angeli et Archangeli: 
Tibi Throni et Principatus 
fideliter deserviunt. 

Tibi omnes Potestates et omnes 
Virtutes coeli coelorum: et 
universae Dominationes obediunt. 

Tibi omnes Chori: Tibi Cherubim et 
Seraphim exultantes assistunt. 

Tibi omnis angelica creatura inces- 
sabili voce proclamant: Sancta, 
Sancta, Sancta Maria Dei Genitrix, 
Mater et Virgo. 

Pleni sunt coeli et terra: maiestatis 

gloriae fructus ventris tui. 

gloriosus Apostolorum chorus: 
sui Creatoris Matrem collaudat. 

Te beatorum Martyrum coetus candi- 

datus: Christi Genitricem glori- 

ficat. 

gloriosus Confessorum exercitus: 

Trinitatis Templum appellat. 

Te sanctarum Virginum chorea amabi- 
lis: virginitatis et humilitatis ex- 
emplum praedicat. 

Te tota coelestis curia: Reginam 
honorat. 

Te per universum orbem Ecclesia 
invocando concelebrat: Matrem 
divinae Maiestatis. 


x 8 


° 


gt 


° 


Venerandam te veram Regis coelestis 
puerperam: sanctam quoque dul- 
cem et piam. 

Tu Angelorum Domina: Tu Paradisi 
Tanua. 

Tu Scala: regni coelestis et 
gloriae. 

Tu Thalamus: Tu Arca pietatis et 
gratiae. 
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We praise thee, O Mother of God: and 
hail thee, Mary, ever Virgin. 

The whole world venerates thee: as 
daughter of the eternal Father. 

Angels and Archangels, Thrones and 
Principalities: faithfully serve 
thee. 

All Powers and Virtues of heaven: 
all Dominations obey thee. 

Before thee all the angelic choirs: 
the Cherubim and Seraphim wait on 
thee with exultation. 

With unceasing voice all angelic crea- 
tures proclaim thee: Holy, Holy, 
Holy Mary, Mother of God. 
Mother and Virgin. 

The heavens and the earth are full: of 
the glorious majesty of thy Son. 

With one voice the glorious choir of 
Apostles: praises thee as the Mother 
of their Creator. 

The white-robed host of martyrs: glori- 
fies thee as the Mother of Christ. 
The glorious army of Confessors: names 
thee the Temple of the Trinity. 

The lovely company of holy Virgins: 
prolaims thee as the model of 
virginity and humility. 

The entire heavenly court honors 
thee as Queen. 

Throughout the entire world the 
Church pays honor by invoking 
thee: as the Mother of Divine 
Majesty, 

Venerating thee as the true mother of 
the Heavenly King: holy, sweet, 
and loving. 

Thou art the Queen of Angels: and 
the Portal of Paradise. 

Thou art the Guide: to the Heavenly 
Kingdom and its glory. 

Thou art the bridal chamber and the 
covenant of mildness and grace. 
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Tu Vena misericordiae: Tu Sponsa, 
et Mater Regis aeterni. 

Tu Templum et Sacrarium Spiritus 
Sancti: totius Beatissimae Trini- 
tatis nobile Triclinium. 

Tu Mediatrix Dei et hominum: Ama- 
trix mortalium, coelestis IIlumina- 
trix. 

Tu Agonizatrix pugnantium, Advocata 
pauperum: Miseratrix et Refugium 
peccatorum. 

Tu Erogatrix munerum: Superatrix ac 
Terror daemonum, et superborum. 

Tu mundi Domina, Coeli Regina: 
post Deum sola spes nostra. 

Tu Salus Te invocantium, Portus 
naufragantium: miserorum Sola- 
tium, pereuntium Refugium. 

Tu Mater omnium Beatorum, Gaudium 
plenum post Deum: omnium super- 
norum civium Solatium. 

Tu Promotrix iustorum, Congrega- 
trix errantium: Promissio Patriar- 
charum. 

Tu Veritas Prophetarum, Praeconium, 
et Doctrix Apostolorum: Magistra 
Evangelistarum. 

Tu Fortitudo Martyrum, Exemplar 

Confessorum: Honor et Festivitas 
Virginum. 

Tu ad liberandum exulem hominem: 
Filium Dei suscepisti in uterum. 

Per Te, expugnato hoste antiquo, 
sunt aperta fidelibus Regna 
coelorum. 

Tu cum Filio tuo sedes: ad dexteram 
Patris. 

Tu Ipsum pro nobis roga, Virgo 
Maria: Quem nos ad iudicandum 
credimus esse venturum. 

Te ergo poscimus nobis tuis famulis 
subveni: qui pretioso sanguine 
Filii tui redempti sumus. 

Aeterna fac, pia Virgo: cum sanctis 
tuis nos gloria numerari. 

Salvum fac populum tuum, Domina: 
ut simus participes haereditatis 
Filii tui. 

Et rege nos: et custodi nos 
in aeternum. 

Per singulos dies: O Pia, Te salutamus. 


Two HYMNS TO MARY 


Thou art the Channel of Mercy: Spouse 
and Mother of the eternal King. 
Thou art the temple and shrine of the 
Holy Ghost: the tabernacle of the 
Most Blessed Trinity. 

Mediatrix between God and man: lover 
of mortals, our heavenly enlightener. 


Thou art the Inspirer of warriors: 
the advocate of the poor, and the 
compassionate refuge of sinners. 

Almoner of Heaven: conqueror and ter- 
ror of demons, and of the haughty. 

Queen of Earth and Queen of Heaven: 
after God, our only hope. 

Welfare of those who invoke thee: 
haven of the shipwrecked: solace of 
the wretched. refuge of the dying. 

Thou Mother of all the Blessed, after 
God their fullest joy: comfort of 
all the citizens of Heaven. 

Thou art the Patroness of the just, 
thou gatherest the wandering: and 
art the promise of the Patriarchs. 

Thou art the truth of the Prophets: 
the glory and the teacher of the 
Apostles and Evangelists. 

Thou art the strength of Martyrs, 
the exemplar of Confessors: the 
honor and joy of Virgins. 

To free mam from exile, thou didst 
receive the Son of God in thy womb. 

By thee was conquered our enemy of 
old: and Heaven was opened for 
the faithful. 

With thy Son thou sittest: at the 
right hand of the Father. 

Pray for us to Him, O Virgin Mary: 
who, we believe, will come to 
judge us. 

Wherefore we beg thee to aid us, 
thy servants who have been re- 
deemed by thy Son’s Precious Blood. 

Help us, gentle Virgin, to be numbered 
with thy saints in eternal glory. 

Save thy people, Blessed Lady: that 
they may partake of the heritage 
of thy Son. 

Rule us: and protect us for all 
eternity. 

Daily we greet thee: O loving Mother. 
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Et laudare Te cupimus: usque in 
aeternum mente et voce. 

Dignare, dulcis Maria: nunc et 
semper nos sine delicto conservare. - 

Miserere, pia, nobis: miserere nobis. 

Fiat misericordia tua magna nobiscum: 
quia in Te, Virgo Maria, confidi- 
mus. 

In Te dulcis Maria, speramus: nos 
defendas in aeternum. 

Te decet laus, Te decet imperium: 
Tibi virtus, et gloria in saecula 
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And with mind and tongue we desire: 
to praise thee forever. 

Deign, sweet Mary: to preserve us 
now and forever free from sin. 

Have mercy on us, O loving Mother: 
have mercy on us. 

Let thy mercy for us be bountiful: for 
we trust in thee, O Virgin Mary. 

In thee, sweet Mary, do we hope: do 
thou protect us forever. 

Praise becometh thee: empire befits 
thee: to thee be power and glory 
forever and ever. Amen. 


Te Mariam 


saeculorum. Amen. 

Te Mariam laudamus: te Immaculatam 
confitemur. 

Te reorum patronam: omnes peccatores 
deprecantur. 


Tibi omnes christiani: et asceticae 
congregationes: tibi singuli so- 
dales in Conceptione tua devote 
proclamant: 

Immaculata, Immaculata, 
O Virgo Theotocos. 

Nullus est qui se abscondat a calore 
tuo: aurora consurgens, 


Immaculata: 


Te dilectam Dei Patris Filiam: 
omnes angeli praedicant. 

Te admirabilem Verbi Matrem: credit 
inferus et contremescit. 

Te Spiritus Sancti Sponsam: piacu- 
lares flammae invocant. 

Te omnes Ecclesiae filii: totis 
praecordiis exaltant: 


Matrem: immensae misericordiae, 

Carissimam sanctae Annae: et unicam 
Filiam, 

Dilectissimam a Deo: Josephi Sponsam. 


Tu vena veniae: Maria. 
Tu singularis: Mater es gratiae. 


Tu ad redimendum genus humanum: 
tuum commodasti uterum. 

Tu, Gabrieli dato consensu: gaudium 
peperisti universo mundo. 


Tu, Regina, a dextris Dei stas: 
Circumdata varietate, 
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We praise thee, O Mary: and proclaim 
thee immaculate. 

All sinners have recourse to thee: 
for thou art their refuge. 

All Christians: and pious associa- 
tions with their individual mem- 
bers, devoutly acclaim thy Concep- 
tion. 

Immaculate, Immaculate, Immaculate: 
O Virgin Mother of God. 

There is none who would hide himself 
from the genial warmth of thy char- 
ity: for thou art the morning rising. 

All the angels proclaim thee: as the 
loved Daughter of the Father. 

Even trembling hell acknowledges thee: 
as the admirable Mother of the Word. 

The Purgatorial flames invoke thee: 
as the Spouse of the Holy Spirit. 

All children of the Church: magnify 
thee in the exuberance of their 
hearts: 

As Mother of infinite mercy, 

As the dearest and only daughter: 
of Holy Ann, 

As the Spouse of St. Joseph: and 
most beloved of God. 

Thou art, O Mary, the channel of 
mercy. Thou art the all-excelling 
Mother of grace. 

For the redemption of the human race: 
thou didst accede to the designs of 
God. And by consenting to Ga- 
briel’s word: thou didst beget joy 
for the whole world. 

Clothed in varied beauty, thou stand- 
est as Queen at God’s right hand, 
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Mediatrix ut sis: Dei et hominum. 


Te ergo quaesumus, nobis subveni: 
qui tuam nominatim illibatam 
Conceptionem solemniter cele- 
bramus. 

Aeterna fac: angelorum beatitate 
donari. 

Protege tuos alumnos: et tuere 
fasciculum haereditatis tuae. 


Et fove illos: et fecunda in oper- 
ibus virtutum. 

Tuis solemnibus congregamur: ad 
benedicendum tibi, 

Et extollimus Nomen Mariae: super 
omne post Jesu Nomen amabile. 


Dignare, per purissimam Conceptionem 
tuam: nos a peccato praeservare. 

Ostende pro famulis tuis Filio tuo: 
pectus et ubera tua, 

Ut ostendat Patri suo Unigenitus: 
latus et vulnera. 


Nulla erit repulsa: ubi talia erunt 
caritatis insignia. 

Te decet laus, te decet hymnus: 
tibi jubilus, in Conceptione tua 
Immaculata, O Maria, ab universa 
creatura. Amen. 





Two HYMNS TO MARY 


In order to be the mediatrix of man- 
kind. 

We beseech thee, therefore, come to 
our help: who with special and 
solemn cult honor the immaculate 
purity of thy Conception. 

Grant that one day: we may be made 

partakers of angelic bliss. 

Protect thy children: and preserve 
thy little Society, which is thy 
heritage. 

And cherish them: and make them 
abound in the fruits of virtue. 

On thy festal days we gather round 
thee: to sing thy praises, 

And we extol the name of Mary: above 
every other name, next to the 
loving name of Jesus. 

By thy most pure Conception: deign 
to preserve us from sin. 

In behalf of thy children: show thy 
loving and maternal heart to thy 
Son, so that in His turn, thy only 
begotten Son may exhibit: His side 
and wounds to His Father. 

There will be no refusal: when such 
pledges of love are manifest. 

Hymns of praise and jubilation are 
due to thee from every creature: 
owing to thy Immaculate Concep- 
tion, O Mary. Amen. 





NOTE ON THE SOURCES OF THE TE MATREM: The hymn has been found 
in an old Community Book of the Redemptorists which bears the date 1860. Other 
sources (Latin or English) that were indicated in the letters sent to us are: 


The early editions of St. Bonaventure’s Opera Omnia. 
edition, Tom. II, pp. 316 ff. Paris edition, Tom. XIV, p. 222b. 
the 1504 Venetian edition and the 1596 Vatican edition. 


Quaracchi edition. 


E.g.: 1584 Venetian 
It is also in 
Cf. above for the recent 


Mese Di Maggio Consacrato A Maria Santissima Regina Degli Apostoli Ad Uso 


Degli Ecclesiastici, Vincenzo Pallotti. 


Regula et Testamentum S.P.N. Francisci . . 


Tornaci Nerviorum, 1876. 


. collegit Fr. Hilarius ab Antwerpia, 


Introductio ad Vitam Seraphicam, auctore P. Fr. Gaudentio, O.F.M. Herder, 


Freiburg, 1882. 
Summa Mariana, J. H. Schiitz. 
1908; II, pp. 310-312. 


Paderborn, Junfermannschen Buchhandlung, 


Via Franciscana ad Caelestem Hierusalem, auctore P. Paulo a Cr. Laschan. 


Pustet, 1912. 


Liber Manualis Minoritae, editus iussu A.R.P. Donati a Welle, O.F.M.Cap. 


Typis Soc. S. Johannis Evang., Desclee, 1931. 





(Continued on next page) 
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Communications 


[EDITORS’ NOTE: We intended to publish only letters on retreats in the present 
number. But after the March number went to press we received two communica- 
tions on vocation that we thought should be printed. Hence the present number 
contains letters on both subjects. We had to condense some of these communica- 
tions, and we still have some for later publication. More letters on retreats will be 
welcome. Kindly make them as brief as your subject-matter allows. Address them 
to: The Editors of Review for Religious, St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. ] 


On Retreats 
Reverend Fathers: 
May I submit the following thoughts that came to mind as I 
read your request for letters on retreats: 
A. Making a retreat: 

Experience has convinced me that one must put aside the 
ordinary duties of active life. A change of scene is imperative, espe- 
cially for superiors and administrators. 

2. A “‘closed’’ retreat is the only setting suitable for the 
inward silence and recollection imperative for success. 


3. It is not good policy to cover much reading matter. What 
is read should be theologically sound, suited to the individual, and 
provocative of reflection. 


4. A wholesome practice in preparation for retreat is to 
review past retreats and one’s life following them, with an aim of 
making the present exercises really influential in shaping one’s course 
from then onwards. 


B. Giving retreats: 
1. A reverent approach is the only proper one: a retreat is 
the work of God; a work that may mean the salvation of a soul or 
the making of a saint. 


(Note continued from preceding page) 
The Mirror of the Blessed Virgin Mary and The Psalter of our Lady, by 
St. Bonaventure. Trans. by Sister Mary Emmanuel, O.S.B. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, 1932. Pp. 294-297. 
The Catholic Apostolate, published by the Pallotine Fathers, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, Vol. XI, p. 113. (Eng. trans. by the Rev. Jos. Baier.) 
Devotion in Honor of our Blessed Lady; The Five Psalms: pamphlet issued by 
The International Catholic Truth Society, 405-407 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(It is published by permission of the Redemptorist Fathers.) 
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2. The retreat master would do well to avoid speaking of 
himself. 

3. Conferences should be kept on a high plane: deeply and 
supernaturally spiritual. They should be delivered with simplicity 
and sincerity. 

4. Retreat masters would do well to avoid the use of ““We.”’ 
“We know,” “‘We realize,’’ ‘“We must,’ “Yet, we often,’” and so 
forth. Retreatants like to accept the conferences as coming from 
God, and the retreat master’s identifying himself with the retreatants 
tends to frustrate their efforts. 

5. Novelties or novel themes should not be used to make an 
impression, or to convince that the retreat master is ‘‘different,’’ or 
the retreat ‘‘different.’’ Sometimes this is done to the neglect of 
important fundamentals, for example hell, obedience, silence. 

6. Truths that are old and obvious must be reconsidered in 
every retreat; and time-worn advice must be repeated. 

7. Fresh presentation is necessary to draw and maintain 
interest and attention. 


A Priest 


Reverend Fathers: 

My best retreats begin after they are completed. Four memorable 
retreats of my religious life are ones which stand out for “putting 
something in” rather than ‘‘taking something out.’’ The first was 
based on our Holy Rule. The retreat master had sent for a copy, 
the Novice Mistress told us, and made the Spiritual Exercises apply 
directly to our daily lives. The Holy Rule became a living thing 
under his direction. 

Another father showed in his conference on the Sacrament of 
Penance how very often nuns forget to confess envy and jealousy and 
to make their purpose of amendment center about love of neighbor. 
It makes one’s faults against charity show in true light when she 
confesses the basic cause, e.g. envy. Still another father held forth 
such high ideals of sanctity that ‘‘Christ the Ideal of the Monk’’ by 
Marmion is included in my private spiritual reading at least once 
every year since. 

Last summer we had a retreat based on the most beautiful medi- 
tations I have ever heard. ‘The director acually showed us how to 
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meditate. I pray for him every day as a benefactor because he has so 
helped my meditation problem. 
* ok Ok OK OK 

I didn’t like a retreat in which we meditated on the Passion on 
Easter Sunday because the Exercises put it at that time. 

I didn’t like a retreat in which every meditation began with the 
same formula. 

I have never liked ‘‘hell-fire’’ retreats. I could never be scared 
into being good. I could be converted through love of God. 

I do not like to be “‘read at’’ during retreat. If the director uses 
notes I like to have him look at his audience, now and then. 

Finally, thirty-five to forty-five minutes are long enough for any 
conference. If a retreat master hasn’t converted me in a thirty minute 
talk, he never will by talking over an hour. 

A Sister 


Reverend Fathers: 

When I make a retreat, I don’t like the retreat master to intro- 
duce “‘novel’’ things to the extent of getting away from any of the 
old and fundamental truths. And if the retreat master uses the 
Exercises of St. Ignatius, I like him to bring in the additions, annota- 
tions, and so forth, because I think that these help us to understand 
the Exercises and to make a better retreat. Also, I think the explana- 
tions of the points ought to be short enough to allow the retreatants 
to meditate for a while by themselves. And I like to have a few little 
stories and examples in the explanations of the points, because these 
lessen weariness and dryness. Finally—since you’ve asked for sug- 
gestions—lI believe that most of us who make retreats are greatly 
aided if we feel that the retreat master practises what he preaches. 

A Brother 


Reverend Fathers: 

I am living in an infirmary where permanent invalids and some 
elderly Sisters are housed. For several years we have had retreat mas- 
ters who seemed more concerned about having us comfortable and 
sympathized with than about stimulating our spiritual lives. But 
a recent retreat master gave us a retreat for normal religious, who 
should understand that suffering is basic to spiritual growth, and 
who, if they understand their fundamentals, should strive to look 
upon suffering as a privilege in their spiritual lives and to use prayer 
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and the uniting of their pains with the Suffering Savior for their own 
spiritual growth and for other souls. If any group of religious needs 
to be stimulated to take their courage in both hands and to be willing 
to struggle bravely and to fight valiantly, I believe it is the invalided 
religious. This recent retreat master helped us to do just that. 

Though I have had devotion to the Holy Spirit for thirty years, 
it hadn’t occurred to me that this is a particularly sturdy, as well as 
liturgical, devotion. The retreat master explained it as such; and he 
recommended it highly to our sick—to make of us valiant women in 
our trials, soldiers of Christ, rather than self-pitying children. It 
gave me much joy to hear this because in my own eleven years of 
invalidism and hospitalization I have wondered why so many reli- 
gious look upon their suffering as a tragedy and an opportunity for 
self-pity. This doesn’t seem to be a normal outlook, especially if 
one has any knowledge of the suffering which is borne in the world, 
even in the loveliest of homes. 

To conclude: From my knowledge of religious, I believe Sisters 
like a sound exposition of practial truths, a ‘‘rousing up’’ on prin- 
ciples, a thorough overhauling of their every-day living—always 
with a definite solution through prayer and the Sacraments. This 
may sound like a large order; but I give it relatively and in contrast 
to the retreat in which one is left with volumes of theory or pages of 
mysticism. I have no quarrel with the beautiful mysticism of the 
Church. I love it. But women seem so often to become mystified 
instead of mystical! Perhaps men do, too; I wouldn’t know, but I 
have always thought that they are more apt to keep two feet on the 


ground. 
A Sister 


On Vocation 
Reverend Fathers: 

In response to your invitation to “‘talk about vocations,” we are 
eager to take advantage of this opportunity to say something for the 
vocation to the contemplative life. 

Rev. Joseph J. Strauss, C.SS.R., in his communication on The 
Little Flower Mission Circle, states that vocations need encourage- 
ment. This is particularly true of vocations to the contemplative 
life. When a girl feels a desire to enter the cloister, she knows she is 
aiming high. She does not feel any too sure of herself, although she 
feels strongly drawn to a life of prayer and penance. Now, if she is 
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told that such a life is too difficult, that it does not accord with the 
spirit of our age, that it is useless, that she could do more for God in 
an active Order, she begins to doubt that God wants her in the clois- 
ter. She does not expect her parents to feel enthusiastic over her 
separating herself from them so completely, but when she is dis- 
couraged by confessors, former teachers, religious friends on whose 
good judgment she has always relied for guidance, the result often is 
that she enters an active Order where she does not find contentment, 
and very often leaves after a shorter or longer trial. 

This observation is the result of our own personal experience in 
interviewing those who desire to enter our Order after leaving an 
active one, or members of active communities who desire to make a 
change. We feel that if all those who have felt a desire to embrace 
our life had been duly encouraged we would not experience a want of 
vocations. 

Poor Clare Nuns 


Reverend Fathers: 

The letters in your REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS concerning religious 
vocations have interested me. I strike my breast on many scores. For 
example, I have not put religious pamphlets in conspicuous places 
where young girls seeking information may receive the vitamins to 
increase or satisfy this hunger. Material about nursing, social work, 
and teaching is easily obtained, but they see little about religious life. 
I hang my head when it comes to bringing up the subject in conver- 
sation. I wait for the girls to question; they wait for the Sister to 
instruct. The result is that nothing happens. In my prayers the 
petition for more candidates tags at the end of other requests which 
seem of more immediate importance. Unwillingly and unknowingly 
I may have shocked today’s youth. They see us at such close range 
and are quick to criticize any lowering of their ideal. ‘‘The world is 
so much with us’’ that it is easy to slip into its mannerisms. 

Now after accepting my share of the blame, I intend to fortify 
myself behind a table and say to the regular confessor of young 
women, ‘‘Father, what about you?’’ You know your weekly peni- 
tents and after a year or so you know their spiritual progress and 
desires, their temptations in the world and their reaction. Some of 
these girls might be waiting for a suggestion from you that would 
bring into being their first thought of a religious vocation for them- 
selves. 
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Perhaps in today’s seminary you are instructed not to offer such 
suggestions. If that be the case then stop reading this immediately. 
I only know that it is because of my confessor I happen to be where 
I am, and I am extremely grateful for his suggestion of over twenty 
years ago. His Saturday line was a very long one so he didn’t have 
much time for each individual. Outside of the confessional I didn’t 
speak to him more than a dozen times, and then only to bid him the 
time of day as we passed on the street—so the influence came through 
the confessional. 

He first advised me to go each week to confession and his advice 
was followed. Then one day he surprised me with: 

“Do you enjoy going out?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Do you have a good time in a social crowd?”’ 

“If I know the crowd.” 

“Do you keep steady company?” 

“‘No, Father.” 

“Will you say a prayer every day for a special intention?”’ 

“Yes, Father.” 

A few months later he questioned: 

“Do you know anything about the life of Sisters?”’ 

“A little, Father.” 

“Do you think you would like to be one?’”’ 

“‘No, Father.”’ 

“Well, don’t let this question worry you. Say some prayers 
every day that God will let you know His will and that you will 
have the strength to follow. I will remember this intention in my 
Masses.”’ 

Thus my confessor took the initiative and helped me to make the 
first few steps toward my vocation: ‘This seems to me to be grand 
work—one that the regular confessor can surely do better than a 
retreat master or a teacher. 

In the future I'll try harder to foster vocations that are so greatly 
needed but when it comes to bringing up the subject in conversation 
I think I’ll turn to the regular confessor and say, ‘‘Father, what 


about you?” 
» A Sister 
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THE MAN FROM ROCCA SICCA. By the Reverend Reginald M. 
Coffey, O.P. Pp. xi + 140. The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, 1944. $1.75. 


“History probably offers no parallel case of a man being so com- 
pletely identified with what he has written. St. Thomas very early, 
possibly even in his own lifetime, became an institution rather than a 
personality’”’ (pp. 100, 101). In a well-conceived attempt to por- 
tray the human Thomas, the author of this popularly-written little 
volume makes use of the legends and scattered data on the saint’s life 
to reconstruct a fair picture of the man behind the Summae. Apart 
from a number of distracting author-to-reader asides and an occa- 
sional expression not in the best of taste, the general reader who is 
looking for an introduction to this thoroughly human personality 
will find The Man from Rocca Sicca satisfying fare. 

Several pages in the chapters on the ““dumb Ox,”’ on Thomas the 
saint, the man, the preacher live up fully to the high promise of 
Father Farrell’s preface. They stand out considerably above the 
level of the rest of the book in giving ‘‘a humanly touching intro- 
duction to Brother Thomas.” 

In this day of excellently written biography and of exhaustive 
research into medieval sources, one looks forward to a definitive life 
of St. Thomas—the religious, the statesman, the teacher and 
preacher, the champion of truth, the human dynamo, the dominant 
personality of his time. The Man from Rocca Sicca suggests the 
human values that will warrant special treatment.—L. THRO, S.J. 


SUBDEACONSHIP: CONFERENCES ON THE RITE OF ORDINATION. 
By the Reverend Aloysius Biskupek, $.V.D. Pp. xi + 301. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1944. $2.50. 

These meditations are the fruit of twenty years’ experience in 
directing the Ordinandi Retreats at Techny. Father Biskupek 
quickly realized how rich in lessons for the young cleric was the 
ordination liturgy, suitable especially to the days preceding the cere- 
mony. Having found nothing in print along these lines, he mod- 
estly offers his own reflections as ‘‘something new in a field that 
stands in need of more cultivation.” 
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The idea is splendid, and worked out with a gentle persuasive- 
ness that bespeaks the fervor and maturity of its author. 

An outstanding merit of the book is its attractive simplicity. 
With no display of erudition or subtlety it proposes straightfor- 
wardly and effectively the clerical virtues which quite obviously link 
themselves to the sacred text. 

To some this obviousness might appear superficial. We might 
look for more of penetration, grandeur, vitality. Two remedies 
suggest themselves: evidence of wider familiarity with historical and 
ascetical backgrounds, and a more humanly appealing richness of 
inspirational stories and actual experiences from the priestly minis- 
try. 

Retreat masters might feel that a psychological analysis of the 
cleric’s obligations is a more suitable framework for the daily medi- 
tations than the random sequence of the ceremonial. But for a daily 
hour of conference to link the retreat with the ritual looming so 
bright on the horizon, the commentary is rich in suggestion. 


—R. NortTH, S.J. 


MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS: VOLUME Il, 1943. Pp. viii + 54. 

Field Afar Press, New York, 1943. $ .50. 

Falling bombs! In an instant a life’s work in utter ruins! Amid 
the terrors of war Maryknoll heroes are saving souls by bringing 
Christ not only to Chinese, but also to our American service men in 
China. The Letters give vivid personal accounts of work among the 
Bhuddists, shopping tours in Kwelin, the strange life at Tibet, mis- 
sion schools in war-torn villages. 

The second part of this booklet answers the question, ‘“Why 
send missionaries to South and Central America?’ The descriptions 
of the sleepy life of the “‘barracas,”” the visit of Vice President Wal- 
lace to the mission in Villa Victoria, the tender devotion of the 
natives to Mary, the unique marriage customs are some of the high 
lights in missionary life south of the border.—L. MATTIONE, S.J. 


CARDINAL MERCIER'S CONFERENCES. Translated from the French by 
J. M. O'Kavanagh. Pp. xvii + 206. The Newman Bookshop, West- 
minster, Md., 1943. Reprint. $2.00. 

This book was first printed in 1909. Though the series of con- 
ferences was delivered to seminarians the collection has value for 
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priests and religious as well. The universality of the topics and the 
solidity of the doctrine afford profitable reading for all interested in 
the interior life, especially for those individuals whose vocation par- 
ticipates in both the contemplative and the active life. 

The dominant characteristic is the logical treatment of such mat- 
ters as Recollection, Meditation, and Dependence on God. Method- 
ically the Cardinal analyzes these subjects so fundamental to an 
interior life, showing how all are parts of a well integrated whole. 

So often young seminarians and religious in training find the 
demands of the rule of silence and the prescribed times for prayer 
difficult because they do not see the connection between these prac- 
tices and the development of active apostles. These conferences 
help to elucidate this point in such a manner that the positive and 
constructive aspects become evident. 

Many prominent ecclesiastics, chief of whom was Pope Pius X, 


heartily endorsed the book when it was first published. 
—G. HUGER, S.J. 


VENERABLE VINCENT PALLOTTI. By Lady Mary E. Herbert. Revised 
and enlarged by the Reverend Nicholas M. Wilwers, P.S.M., M.A. 
Pp. 160. The Pallottine Fathers, Milwaukee, 1942. (No price given.) 
“Apostle and Mystic’ is really a two-word biography of Ven- 

erable Vincent Pallotti. His aim was to make ‘‘every person a Cath- 

olic, every Catholic a fervent Catholic, and every fervent Catholic an 
apostle.’’ The original plan of the Society of the Catholic Aposto- 
late, now called the Pious Society of the Missions—or referred to 
simply as the Pallottine Fathers—was one of universal apostolate, 

“embracing all people, cleric and lay, all times, all nations, all fields 

of apostolic activity.” The tremendous strides this one most 

remarkable man actually made toward the attainment of that gigan- 
tic goal, plus innumerable incidents from his very active and very 


ascetical life, make interesting and inspiring reading. 
—A. DACHAUER, S.J. 


CONCISE CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. Compiled by Robert G. Broder- 
ick, AM. Pp. x + 195. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
1944. $2.00. 

To talk intelligently about the Catholic religion is one of the 
most important parts of Catholic Action. To tell others the ‘‘good 
news’ of Christianty has always been the main work of the apostle. 
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A great help at that work is to understand the language of the 
Church and how to pronounce it correctly. The Catholic who 
knows the words, expressions, and phrases in which his faith is 
expressed will have a more comprehensive and articulate grasp of the 
faith itself. 

The Concise Catholic Dictionary gives simple and exact defini- 
tions of 1900 terms frequently used in doctrine, liturgy, and ecclesi- 
astical history. Illustrations accompany many of the explanations. 
Appendices list foreign phrases, abbreviations, the Popes and their 
reigns, the Ecumenical Councils and the work they did. A group of 
scholars who are specialists in the various fields covered have assisted 
the author to insure accuracy and completeness. 

Teachers, writers, lecturers, students, priests, religious, and 
zealous laymen will find the volume a useful and interesting addition 
to their libraries: —-W. ROSSNER, S.J. 


LOURDES INTERPRETED BY THE SALVE REGINA. By the Reverend Bede 
Jarrett, O.P. Pp. 97. The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md., 1943. 
Reprint. $1.00. 

Miracle at Lourdes! The headlines blazon it across the country- 
side! But there are thousands who visit Lourdes who do not make 
the headlines. Yet it is in their souls that most miracles of Lourdes 
are wrought. 

Father Bede Jarrett has, in this little book of meditations on the 
“Salve Regina,”’ shown the miracle of grace that the Mother of God 
can work in any devoted soul. One of life’s greatest problems is 
suffering—especially these days. The principal motive for making 
suffering bearable is love. ‘“Through the Mother, the love of the 
Son has come. . . and through love for Him, peace. That is her gift.”’ 

These meditations were delivered to a Novena congregation in 
the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, New York, in 1933. But even 
for a religious there are words of spiritual wisdom, profound, yet 
simply and directly presented. There are answers to questions such 
as: What is a saint? What should Mary mean in my life? Do I 
really love God? What is true sorrow? How bear suffering? How 
be truly contrite? How be Christ’s poor? How live contentedly? 
How pray? How remain courageous? 

The world about us and life, in moods, strike us as being very 
strange and odd. But ‘‘Faith,’’ Father Jarrett points out, ‘‘makes for 
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us a very wonderful world.” “Prayer, prayer gives our life its value.” 
Father Jarrett’s volume will be devotedly received by faithful 
children of the Heavenly Mother.. Others it should instill with con- 
fidence in and love of the Queen of Mankind. And every heart of good 
will, burdened with sorrow and discouragement, should find in it 

inspiration to a hope that will tide it through its crisis. 
—J. ABBICK, S.J. 


TEACHING CONFRATERNITY CLASSES. (The Adaptive Way.) By 
Sister M. Rosalia, M.H.S.H. Pp. xi + 257. Loyola University Press, 
Chicago, 1944. $1.00. 


Much as we may regret it, the fact remains that about one half 
of our Catholic children do not attend a Catholic school. Although 
we are justly proud of our Catholic schools, we must remember that 
there are many parishes and mission districts where schools do not 
exist. In such places parents may not be blamed for sending their 
children to a public school. 

But what about the thousands of parents who send their children 
to a public school without any excuse whatever? To this question 
the reply must be: that is something for which they shall have to 
answer to almighty God. The children themselves, we must remem- 
ber, are not to blame. Our Lord dearly loves these unfortunate 
children, and, if we love Our Lord, we shall do what we can to help 
them. 

In her most recent book, Teaching Confraternity Classes, Sister 
M. Rosalia not only shows the need of giving religious instruction 
to Catholic children of the public schools but provides practical plans 
and methods for organizing and conducting special classes for them. 

The suggestions offered by Sister Rosalia are such as we should 
expect from one who has had long and wide experience. She never 
loses sight of the particular problem before her. In a confraternity 
class the amount of instruction that can be given is always limited, 
the matter of attendance is usually problematic, and the cooperation 
of parents too often nonexistent. Moreover the teaching of confra- 
ternity classes must often be undertaken by people who have had 
little experience in teaching, and under circumstances that would 
frighten and tax the ingenuity of the best of teachers. 

Sister Rosalia understands the problems and knows the answers. 
The result is a book of real help, not only to the inexperienced lay 
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catechist, but also to the religious with years of consecrated service in 
a parochial school.—A. HEEG, S.J. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING. By William R. Duffey, M.A., and Francis A. Duffey, 
M.A. Pp. 338. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1944. $2.50. 


If a Flying Fortress were handed over to two engineers and they 
were directed to study it, break it down into its component parts, 
then write a book on how to build one, this would be an imperfect 
comparison of what William R. Duffey, Professor of Speech, Mar- 
quette University, and Francis A. Duffey, Principal, Boston School 
Department, have accomplished in collaborating on what appears to 
be the nearest approach to the perfect text on public speaking yet 
published. 

Master craftsmen that they are (William R. Duffey has previ- 
ously published Voice and Delivery), the authors must have visual- 
ized the perfect speaker, analytically broken him down into the 
essential elements which make for success in speaking, then blue- 
printed the course necessary to reach that goal. These essential ele- 
ments of public speaking are the use of words, grammatical cor- 
rectness, knowledge of rhetorical principles, voice, gestures, action and 
audience psychology. Individually these essential elements head a 
section in each of the sixteen progressive assignments of the book, 
which contains “‘sufficient material for a two-credit course of one 
semester in public speaking.” 

Designed for both the high school and college level, Public 
Speaking, by ‘‘required specific home study and required classroom 
demonstration,”’ takes the beginner and builds in each succeeding 
assignment on the essential elements of speaking. Wisely the authors 
have given unusual, but needed, emphasis to diction and gram- 
matical correctness. Periodic quizzes prove one’s mastery of the 
matter previously seen, and accurately gauge one’s progress. A 
supplementary quiz at the end of the book reviews the entire course. 
An appendix on parliamentary procedure rounds out its usefulness. 

Not only will Public Speaking prove an excellent text anda 
valuable teacher’s companion, but it will be a prized reference manual 
for the acknowledged successful speaker, who periodically can take 
this book down from his library shelf and spend a very profitable 


evening quizzing himself on his mastery of his own specialty. 
—T. O'CONNOR, S.J. 
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Decisions of the Holy See 


September 30, 1943: In his latest encylical letter, Divino Afflante 
Spiritu, His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, sums up what his predecessors 
have done to advance the study of Holy Scripture during the fifty 
years that have elapsed since Pope Leo XIII ‘issued his stimulating 
encyclical on biblical inspiration and interpretation, Providentissimus 
Deus. The letter also indicates what must be done by present-day 
scholars to continue the defense and correct interpretation of God’s 
Word. 

Pope Leo combatted the disastrous rationalistic teachings of his 
day in the above-named letter, and also founded the Biblical Com- 
mission, composed of the best exegetes in the Church, to safeguard 
the meaning of the Holy Scriptures ‘‘not only from every breath of 
error, but also from all inconsiderate opinions.”” Pope Pius X 
founded the Biblical Institute for the proper formation of teachers 
of Scripture, and outlined the course of ‘biblical studies which must 
be pursued in all seminaries. Finally, he appointed a group of schol- 
ars to revise the text of the Vulgate. The next two Popes repeatedly 
urged clergy and faithful to study diligently and read assiduously the 
Word of God. 

The present Sovereign Pontiff urges that the exegete of today 
make careful use of the discoveries made by modern research in the 
fields of philology, archaeology, textual criticism, and other sciences. 
Let him first of all master the original languages in which God's 
Word was communicated to men. In his explanation of the text let 
him endeavor to render the literal sense, without however neglecting 
to point out the spiritual meaning. The Latin Vulgate is not to be 
set aside, but the exegete should have reccurse to the original texts for 
the most exact and clear explanation of the Vulgate. He is further 
urged to familiarize himself with the interpretations of the Fathers 
and other renowned interpreters of past ages. 

The hope is expressed that modern scholars will contribute much 
toward the deeper and more accurate interpretation of the sacred text. 
Today we have a more accurate knowledge of the customs and hab- 
its of many of the races mentioned in Holy Scripture, and this 
enables us to solve some of the difficulties that puzzled scholars of 
the past; but new and more difficult questions have arisen in conse- 
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quence of modern discoveries. The Catholic exegete should try to 
find a satisfactory solution for these. 

Yet ‘‘the Sacred Books were not given by God to men to satisfy 
their curiosity or to provide them with material for study and 
research, but, as the Apostle observes, in order that these Divine 
Oracles might instruct us to salvation, by the faith which is in Christ 
Jesus, and that the man of God may be perfect, furnished to every 
good work.’’ Hence priests are to impart a proper knowledge of the 
Scriptures to their flock by explanations given in the pulpit and con- 
tributions furnished to periodicals. Especially in these troublous 
times, let them turn men’s minds to their merciful Redeemer, who is 
the Divine Consoler of the Afflicted, who teaches all, both rulers and 
subjects, true honesty, absolute justice and generous charity, who 
alone can be the firm foundation and support of peace and tranquil- 
lity. ‘‘This the Author of salvation, Christ, men will more fully 
know, more ardently love, and more faithfully imitate in proportion 
as they are more assiduously urged to know and meditate on the 
Sacred Letters, especially the New Testament.” 





Books Received 
(From February 20 to April 20) 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP, Westminster, Md. 
National Patriotism in Papal Teaching. By the Reverend John J. Wright. 
$3.50. Our Lady of Lourdes. Meditations by the Reverend Bede Jarrett, O.P. 
Reprint. $1.00. Cardinal Mercier’s Conferences. Translated from the French 
by J. M. O’Kavanagh. Reprint. $2.00. 


TTHE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Concise Catholic Dictionary. Compiled by Robert C. Broderick. $2.00. 
The Man from Rocca Sicca. By the Reverend Reginald M. Coffey, O.P. $1.75. 
A Key to Happiness. By Marguerite Duportal. Translated from the French by 
Romuald Pecasse, S.O.Cist. $1.75. 


THE AVE MARIA PRESS, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Directions for Novitiates of the Congregation of Holy Cross. By the Very Rev- 
erend Gilbert Francais, C.S.C. Revised Edition. $1.00. 


Correction: Know Yourself, by Joseph Malaise, S.J., reviewed in our last issue 
(Vol. 3, p. 138) should be ordered from: The Oliver Printing Company, 
1121 Mission St., San Francisco 3, California. 
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Questions and Answers 


pe || ae 
We have just finished redecorating our stations, which were removed 
from the chapel for the time being. Is it necessary that they be re-blessed 
or re-installed before or after we have hung them in the chapel again? 
Stations may be taken down and removed from a church or 
chapel for the purpose of cleaning, repairing, and renovating, and 
put back again without losing their indulgences. It should be 
remembered that the indulgences of the Way of the Cross are 
attached to the fourteen wooden crosses, not to the pictures. They 
are blessed for a designated place, a church, chapel, corridor, and the 
like. As long as the fourteen wooden crosses are replaced, in any 
order whatever, in the same place for which they were blessed, they 
do not lose their indulgences. One may, therefore, replace old pic- 
tures, paintings, or sculptures with new ones, provided the fourteen 
crosses are retained, without any need of a new blessing. Strictly 
speaking, there is no need of having any images of the scenes of the 
passion. It suffices for the gaining of the indulgences to erect the 
fourteen blessed wooden crosses. Should one or the other of these 
crosses become broken or lost, it will suffice to replace it without any 
new blessing, since the blessing is attached to the group of crosses 
as a unit. 


a, 

On page 384 of vol. 1, of Review for Religious the following state- 
ment occurs: "The visit [required to gain an indulgence] may be made to 
any church or public oratory, unless one special church has been desig- 
nated. For religious, any chapel in which they fulfill their obligation of 
hearing Mass suffices." Is it as simple as all that for religious? Suppose a 
church or oratory is attached to the convent in the chapel of which reli- 
gious could also fulfill their obligation of hearing Mass? Does a visit to 
such a semi-public chapel suffice when there is a church or public chapel at 
hand? 

The statement referred to above is based upon canon 929 and 
must be interpreted accordingly. The canon states that the faithful 
of both sexes living in common for a motive of perfection, of educa- 
tion, or health, as well as persons who live with them and wait on 
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them, may make the visit required for the gaining of an indulgence 
in their own semi-public community chapel under two conditions: 
first, that the community has no church or public chapel; secondly, 
that the community chapel be such that they may fulfill their obliga- 
tion of hearing Sunday Mass in it. It was this second condition 
which the author had in mind. He did not wish to deny the first 
condition, but rather supposed it. If the community has a church or 
public oratory, then its members must make the required visit in that 
church or public oratory, and it may not be made in the community 
chapel. By the second condition is meant that the chapel must have 
been approved by the local Ordinary as a place in which Mass may 
be said. 

It may be well to add that the church or public chapel in ques- 
tion must belong to the community. Hence, the members of a com- 
munity which has no church or public chapel of its own, need not go 
to a neighboring parish church to make the visit required for the 
gaining of an indulgence, but may make such a visit in their own 
semi-public community chapel, provided it has been approved by the 
local Ordinary for the saying of Mass. 


May we use standard time instead of war time to begin the Eucharis- 
tic Fast? In other words: is it allowable to eat and drink up to one o'clock 
A. M. war time, and then receive Holy Communion the next morning? 

Canonists are divided in their opinions as to whether it is allow- 
able at present to use standard time in regard to the Eucharistic Fast. 
The principal reason for doubting is contained in an answer given 
by the Code Commission on November 10, 1925. To the question: 
“Whether, everywhere on earth, in the cases mentioned in canon 33, 
§ 1, a person may follow regional time (commonly called zone 
time)’’ the Commission replied: “In the affirmative, provided the 
time is legal.’’ Some canonists conclude from this that standard or 
zone time may no longer be used in the United States since it is no 
longer legal time within the meaning of the above quoted answer, 
war time being our only legal time. 

Others argue that all the Code Commission wished to say was 
that standard or zone time may not be used in those parts of the 
world in which it has not been made legal by an official act. Thus 
in Holland, standard time was never legal time since that country 
followed the meridian of Amsterdam as its norm for legal time. 
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Let us now look at canon 33, § 1, which states: In reckoning the 
hours of the day, the common use of the place is to be followed; but 
in the private celebration of Holy Mass, private recitation of the 
Divine Office, in receiving Holy Communion and in the observance 
of the laws of fasting and abstinence, one may deviate from the com- 
mon use of the place and follow the local time either true or mean, or 
the legal time either regional or extraordinary. 

The first point to be noted is that in the four actions mentioned 
one is not obliged to follow the time in actual use in the place, but 
one is free to follow any one of the four times mentioned. Two 
kinds of legal time are given: regional and extraordinary. It seems 
reasonable then to say that in our case standard or regional time is 
our ordinary legal time, and that war time is our extraordinary legal 
time. For the act of Congress which made war time obligatory for 
the duration of the war and for six months after its conclusion, 
recognized standard time (approved in 1918 as ordinary legal time) 
as the basis for war time, since it put war time one hour ahead of 
standard time. It did not abrogate standard time as a legal time, but 
merely suspended its use for certain public acts, and it stated explic- 
itly that six months after the end of the war, standard time would 
automatically become again the usual legal time for these acts. Hence 
it would seem to follow that even now standard time is ordinary 
legal time, war time is extraordinary legal time within the meaning of 
canon 33. This is a solidly probable opinion. In practice, there- 
fore, one may eat and drink until one o'clock war time without 
violating the Eucharistic fast, since one will still be fasting from mid- 
night according to standard time. 

For a more detailed discussion of both opinions, our readers are 
referred to an article by Father John C. Ford, S.J., in THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES for December 1942, pp. 604-607. 


eo 

In chapter elections may a ballot be turned in blank, or must it be 
marked "not voting"? Suppose we have a Sister who is physically inca- 
pacitated and unable to write her own ballot, may another Sister write the 
ballot for her? 

It is not necessary to write ‘“‘not voting’’ upon a ballot, if one 
does not wish to vote, but it suffices to turn in a blank ballot. 

A Sister who is physically incapacitated and unable to write her 
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own ballot should inform the tellers or scrutators (preferably in the 
presence of the presiding officer) regarding the person for whom she 
wishes to vote; one of the tellers will then write the name on the 
Sister’s ballot. Since the tellers are bound by an oath to secrecy, 
such a ballot would still be a secret vote as required by canon 169. 

In the case of a sick Sister who resides in the house in which the 
chapter of elections is held, but who cannot be present at the chapter 
meetings, canon 168 allows the tellers to go and obtain her written 
vote. Even in this case canonists hold that it would not be contrary 
to the spirit of the canon for one of the tellers to fill in the ballot of 
the sick Sister for her, if she is unable to write. 


—25— 

Will you kindly publish information regarding the Confraternity of 
Pilgrims, its purpose, and its benefits? 

The Confraternity of Pilgrims is a duly established religious 
confraternity which has for its purpose to make known the following 
North American shrines: Ste. Anne de Beaupre, Quebec; Our Lady 
of the Most Holy Rosary at Cap de la Madeleine; St. Joseph’s Ora- 
tory, Montreal; North American Martyrs, Midland, Ontario; Our 
Lady of Martyrs, Auriesville, New York; Katheri Tekakwitha, at 
Caughnewaga. 

The Confraternity conducts an annual pilgrimage to these 
shrines for the purpose of assisting the sick poor to make the pil- 
grimage and thus be able to pray in these hallowed places for their 
recovery. 

Further information regarding membership, benefits, and the 
like, may be obtained from the executive office at 4817 Chicago Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


el Oe 

Is it in keeping with Canon Law for religious to attend motion pictures 
in a public theatre? Would a matinee given in a public theatre especially 
for religious alter the case? Would you please cite that part of the Code 
which has reference to public amusements? 

Canon 140 of the Code of Canon Law provides that clerics 
should not be present, particularly in public theaters, at plays, 
dances, or other performances, which are unbecoming or at which 
they cannot be present without giving scandal. The prohibition is 
very general in character and admits of different applications 
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according to times, places, and other circumstances. Canon 592 
extends this prohibition to all religious. 

More specifically, we may say that local diocesan regulations or 
the constitutions or customs of religious institutes sometimes forbid 
or restrict attendance at motion pictures in public theatres. These 
particular prohibitions must, of course, be respected. In the absence 
of such particular legislation, religious must be governed by the gen- 
eral law, which, as we indicated above, forbids attendance at unbe- 
coming pictures and all other attendance that would be a source of 
scandal. 

It is not always easy to tie the word ‘‘scandal’’ down to a definite 
meaning. As used in canon 140 it seems to refer principally to cases 
in which the presence of clerics (or religious) at public amusements 
would diminish the esteem of the faithful for clerics (or religious) 
and thus do spiritual harm to souls. 

The general law of the Church does not forbid religious to 
attend matinees given especially for religious in public theaters— 
as is done in some places once or several times a year. Of course, the 
pictures shown should contain nothing that would be harmful to 
the religious spirit. 
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The Devotion 
to the Precious Blood 


Francis L. Filas, S.J. 


N THE rich devotional life of the Church we are encour- 
aged to honor our Lord’s sacred humanity under various 
aspects, gaining thereby a keener insight into the attrac- 

tive, compelling beauty of His character. All these devo- 
tions that center around Christ have the common aim of 
strengthening our love and calling for our imitation. Most 
of them restrict themselves to a well-defined period or phase 
of His life, such as the Holy Childhood, the Passion, or 
the Blessed Sacrament, but this ordinary rule does not hold 
in the case of the devotions to the Sacred Heart and to the 
Precious Blood. These two can be applied to any period 
or phase of Christ’s life, whether on earth, in Heaven, or in 
the Holy Eucharist. 

What is the essence of the devotion to the Precious 
Blood? The question does not appear to be answered 
directly in any authoritative document of the Church, but 
we can arrive at a safe conclusion by considering the lan- 
guage of Holy Scripture, the liturgy, and the decrees of 
various popes. ‘These sources indicate that the devotion 
consists of the adoration of the blood of Christ as the sym- 
bol and particularly as the means of our redemption; the 
Precious Blood is the spiritual drink which wins everlasting 
life for our souls and glorious resurrection for our bodies. 

Thus, after the miraculous feeding of the five thousand, 
Jesus said, ‘Amen, amen, I say to you, unless you eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, you shall not 
have life in you. He who eats My flesh and drinks My 
blood has life everlasting, and I will raise him up on the last 
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day” (John 6:54-55); and at the Last Supper Jesus sol- 
emnly affirmed, ‘“This is My blood of the new covenant 
which is being shed for many unto the forgiveness of sins”’ 
(Matthew 26:28). 

St. Peter’s words are classic. ‘““You know that you 
were redeemed from the vain manner of life handed down 
from your fathers, not with perishable things, with silver 
or gold, but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot’’ (1 Peter 1:18-19). 

In the Apocalypse (5:9) one of the songs of praise to 
the Lamb of God begins, ‘““Worthy art Thou to take the 
scroll and to open its seals; for Thou wast slain and hast 
redeemed us for God with Thy blood.” St. Paul pursues 
the same thought in the epistle to the Ephesians (1:7): 
“In Him we have redemption through His blood, the 
remission of sins, according to the riches of His grace.’’ 
In the liturgy the prayer for the feast of the Precious Blood 
calls the blood of the Redeemer the ‘‘price of our salvation’’ 
and the means by which God in His justice “willed to 
accept satisfaction.’’ Moreover, at every Mass (which is, 
of course, the renewal of the sacrifice of Calvary) the 
Church sets forth the Precious Blood for our adoration. 

In 1343 Pope Clement VI declared that a single drop 
of the Precious Blood would have sufficed to redeem us. 
although as a matter of fact Christ in His generosity willed 
to atone for our sins not by this one drop alone but by a 
“copious shedding of His blood.’’* Almost a hundred 
years ago, when Pius IX extended the feast of the Precious 
Blood to the whole Church, he officially stated that ‘‘we 
have been redeemed in the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which cleanses us from all stain. And if in Egypt the 
houses that were sprinkled with the blood of a lamb were 
saved from the wrath of God, how much more will those 


1Bull, Unigenitus Dei Filius; DB 550. 
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persons escape that wrath—nay, they will be filled with 
mercy and grace—who venerate and adore the blood of our 
Savior with special devotion.’ Finally, in 1934 a decree 
of Pius XI again set forth this same doctrine in its reference 
to the ‘Precious Blood of Christ, by which we have been 
redeemed.’”® 

To appreciate the devotion thoroughly, we ought to 
understand the principles on which it is based. To begin 
with a fundamental idea, we adore the human nature of 
our blessed Lord because it was assumed by the Second Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity; for whatever belongs to a per- 
son substantially, deserves the same respect as is accorded to 
that person. In this case the Person is God; therefore, the 
human nature which He took to Himself should be adored. 
In briefest compass, the man Jesus Christ is God. 

St. Athanasius explains the matter in these words: ‘‘By 
no means do we adore a creature; this is an error of the 
pagans and the Arian heretics. We adore the Lord of the 
creature, the Word made flesh, for although the flesh is of 
itself something created, it has become the body of God. 
Who is so foolish as to say to our Lord, ‘Go out of Thy 
body in order that I may adore Thee’?’’* 

In honoring the Precious Blood we honor Christ, for 
the Precious Blood is a part of His human nature. Here 
we follow a principle which is universally observed in 
daily life, namely, that ‘‘honor paid to a part of a person 
is paid to the person to whom the part belongs.’”’ When 
people shake hands in greeting each other, no one supposes 
that the greeting is not from person to person simply 
because the hands alone express it. Or in the traditional 
example of the beggar who kisses the hand of his benefactor 


2Authent. Collect. Decret. S. R. C. n. 2978. 
38AAS, 26, 560. 
4Letter to Adelphius, n. 3; MPG 26, 1073. 
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it is clear that the hand is only the instrument of the gener- 
osity of the benefactor. In a certain sense (though in an 
immeasurably superior degree and more excellent manner) 
we honor the Precious Blood just as we honor the fingers 
of the virtuoso or the voice of the opera star. 

The Church has always exercised great prudence in 
guarding the orthodoxy and propriety of the devotions 
that center around our Lord. For example, in 1827 and 
1863° the Congregation of Sacred Rites declared that relics 
tinged with the blood of Christ were not to be adored as 
was the Blessed Sacrament, nor were they to be placed in 
the tabernacle with the Sacred Host; they were to be 
granted only such veneration as is accorded relics of the 
True Cross. This wise regulation was based on the fact 
that if the blood was actually the blood shed by our Lord 
during the Passion, its separate existence now merely 
proved that it was not reassumed into the glorified body 
of Christ when He arose from the dead. In other words it 
was no longer the blood of the living Savior. 

St. Thomas Aquinas proposes another possible reason 
in his belief that ‘‘the blood which is preserved in certain 
churches as a relic did not flow from the side of Christ, but 
is said to have flowed miraculously from some image of 
Christ.’’® Clearly, even blood from a miraculously bleeding 
image or Host cannot be the blood of the living Jesus, for 
“we know that Christ, having risen from the dead, dies 
now no more, death shall no longer have dominion over 
Him’’ (Romans 6:9), and He can no longer shed His 
blood. We possess the Precious Blood of the living Christ 
only under the veils of the sacramental species. 

So much for the theological aspect of the devotion. His- 
torically, the lives of the saints of all ages show how 


5Authent. Collect. Decret. S. R. C., n. 2660 and n. 3176. 
6Summa Theologica, 3a, q.54, art. 2. 
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deeply they revered the blood shed for our redemption. 
During the early seventeenth century confraternities were 
organized in Spain whose purpose was to venerate the Pre- 
cious Blood. The forerunner of the present Archconfra- 
ternity of the Most Precious Blood was established in 1808 
by Msgr. Albertini, a priest of Rome. Its members were to 
meditate often on the Passion and were to offer the Precious 
Blood to God for atonement and for the dire needs of the 
times. Pius VII raised it to the rank of archconfraternity 
in 1815. In 1850 an English branch was erected in the 
London Oratory, and it was in commemoration of the tenth 
anniversary of this introduction into London that Father 
Frederick Faber wrote his choice work, The Precious Blood. 
For a full development of the place of the Precious Blood 
in our spiritual life Father Faher’s book can be consulted 
with great profit. 

Various women’s congrégations of the Precious Blood 
had their origin in the last century, but all of them are ante- 
dated by the institute of priests, the Congregation of the 
Precious Blood, founded by Blessed Gaspare del Bufalo in 
1815. The third superior-general of this institute, Don — 
Giovanni Merlini, was with Pius [X at the time of his exile 
at Gaeta. He suggested to the Pope that the feast of the 
Precious Blood be extended to the entire Church in order 
that God might grant peace again to the papal states. On 
the very day that Pius decided to take this step—June 30, 
1849—the insurgents in Rome surrendered. Gratefully 
the Pope set the date of the feast on the next day, which 
was the first Sunday of July, to be celebrated as a double 
of the second class.’ However, the feast was attached to 
July 1st when the Breviary and Missal were reformed by 
Pius X in 1913. In 1934 Pius XI elevated it to a rank of 
double of the first class in order to commemorate the nine- 


7Authent. Collect. Decret. S. R. C. n. 2978. 
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teenth centenary of our Redemption.° 

Turning now to consider the place of the Precious 
Blood in the contemplation of Christ’s life, we find that it 
bears universal application. At Bethelehem we can behold 
the Infant in the manger, in whose veins flows the blood 
that will one day redeem us on Calvary. At the Circum- 
cision we see the first shedding of the Precious Blood; Jesus 
submits to a law for human beings in order to be like us in 
all things, sin alone excepted. Throughout the Hidden 
and the Public Life the Child and later the Man continues 
to grow in the strength and beauty which the Precious 
Blood nourishes in His sacred body. 

In Gethsemani the prospect of bearing the weight of 
our iniquities and of suffering in vain for so many men 
overcomes our Lord. He voluntarily permits anguish and 
fear to seize Him to such an extent that the Precious Blood 
trickles in heavy drops upon the ground. During the 
Scourging, the Crowning with Thorns, and the three 
hours on the Cross, He offers His blood in paying the price 
for the sins of mankind. 

Here there appears a striking characteristic of the devo- 
tion to the Precious Blood: it demonstrates the tremendous 
reality of the Passion, the truth that Jesus actually did 
undergo suffering. For us the shedding of blood is an 
unpleasant sight, difficult to bear. We instinctively strive 
to dismiss such a picture from our imagination; its por- 
trayal of suffering is too vivid. But in the case of our Lord, 
the sight of the shedding of the Precious Blood drives home 
the realization that Jesus bore actual disgrace and contempt 
and pain with utmost selflessness for love of us as indi- 
viduals, and we can more easily make our own the applica- 
tion of St. Paul, “He loved me and gave Himself up for 
me’ (Galatians 2:20). 


8AAS, 26, 560. 
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Yet the Precious Blood is not connected solely with the 
Passion. After the Resurrection it surges joyously through 
the glorified body of Jesus, to show us the ultimate tri- 
umph of Christ’s cross and the ultimate triumph of our 
cross when we carry it, united to Him. Jesus is glorified in 
Heaven now, but on earth none the less we can daily receive 
His Precious Blood in Holy Communion, for we receive 
Christ whole and entire, body and blood, soul and divinity, 
partaking of the pledge of eternal life that draws us to look 
forward to the day when the pilgrimage and time of trial 
will be over, and body will rejoin soul for a blessed eternity. 
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The Dowry of 


Religious Women 
Adam C. Ellis, S.J. 


N THE middle ages monasteries of nuns were supported 
by income derived from permanent revenues. At that 
time, when all Europe was Catholic, popes, kings, and 

princes, as well as other devout and wealthy Catholics, 
considered the foundation of a monastery an act of religion 
as well as a privilege. By a foundation they understood 
not only the building of the monastery, but also an endow- 
"ment. This endowment consisted of lands and other 
revenues to provide for the temporal needs of the com- 
munity. Thus the nuns could devote themselves exclusively 
to the life of prayer and contemplation which was the main 
purpose of their life. 

In the course of time, however, various difficulties arose. 
Some foundations were relatively small and could support 
only a small number of nuns. More candidates were 
received than the ordinary resources of the convent could 
maintain. Then too, in the course of time some founda- 
tions diminished in value and became insufficient to support 
the number of nuns originally intended. Finally, the diffi- 
cult times of the reformation were not propitious to the 
founding of new monasteries, and, of the old ones, many 
had to be closed, while others continued to exist only in 
destitution. These difficulties eventually had to be solved 
by the religious dowry. 

Saint Charles Borromeo is usually considered to be the 
first author of an ecclesiastical law exacting a dowry from 
women who wished to enter religion. ‘The legislation he 
enacted in the First and Second Provincial Councils of 
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Milan (1565; 1569) became the basis for later papal 
enactments which, in turn, have been incorporated, with 
some modifications, into the Code of Canon Law. 


Meaning of Dowry 

By ‘“‘dowry” is meant a definite sum of money, or its 
equivalent, to be paid by a postulant to the community in 
which she wishes to make her religious profession, the pri- 
mary purpose of which is her entire or at least partial sup- 
port as long as she remains a member of the community. 

The dowry, therefore, is not a price paid for admission 
into religion. To accept or demand anything as a price for 
admission to religion would be to commit the sin of 
simony, as the Church has declared over and over again. 
Neither is the dowry to be confused with the payment of a 
definite amount of money for board and clothing during 
the time of postulancy and novitiate as provided for in 
canon 570. This sum of money—a relatively small 
amount—is actually spent on the postulant or novice by 
feeding her and providing her with the religious habit. 

The essential characteristic of the dowry is that it is a 
capital sum which must be preserved during the lifetime of 
the religious (nun or sister) in order that the income 
derived from it may wholly or partially support her. This 
is the primary purpose of the dowry. A secondary purpose 
is to provide for her support in the event that she should 
return to the world. For this reason the dowry must be 
returned to her if she leaves religion. This secondary pur- 
pose will be considered in greater detail later. 


Need of Dowry for Nuns 
Since the beginning of the seventeenth century the Holy 
See has required that all monasteries of nuns demand a 
dowry for both choir nuns and lay sisters. The legislation 
of the Code is contained in canon 547, § 1: 
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In the monasteries of nuns, the postulant shall provide the dowry 
fixed by the constitutions or determined by lawful custom. 

Therefore, every postulant in a monastery of nuns 
must bring a dowry. There is no choice in the matter. The 
amount to be provided is usually determined by the consti- 
tutions; but, if the constitutions are silent on the subject, 
then custom will determine the amount. It is allowed to 
require a smaller amount from lay sisters than from choir 
sisters; but the sum must be the same for all the members of 
the same group. 

We might mention here that in this article we are using 
the terms order, congregation, nun, and sister in the strictly 
technical senses defined in canon 488. An order is an insti- 
tute whose members make profession of solemn vows; a 
congregation is an institute whose members make profes- 
sion of simple vows only, whether perpetual or temporary. 
A nun is a religious woman with solemn vows or whose 
vows are normally solemn, but which, by a disposition of 
the Holy See, are simple in certain regions—as is the case 
with most nuns in the United States. 

Some monasteries of nuns have a few extern sisters who 
take care of the temporal needs of the nuns and of all con- 
tacts with the outside world. On July 16, 1931, the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious issued a set of statutes for 
such extern sisters, and these statutes are obligatory for all 
monasteries which have such sisters. Article 51 of these 
statutes reads as follows: “No dowry is demanded for 
extern sisters; but each aspirant shall bring such goods and 
clothing as are prescribed by the superior of the monas- 
tery.” 

It is forbidden, therefore, to demand a dowry from 
extern sisters. Should a candidate, however, freely offer a 
dowry, it may be accepted; and, if accepted, it will be sub- 
ject to all the regulations of the Code regarding the dowry. 
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Necessity of Dowry tn Congregations of Sisters 

Before the Code, legislation for congregations of reli- 
gious women as contrasted with orders of nuns was con- 
tained in the Normae of 1901. Article 91 of the Normae 
required that every institute of sisters with simple vows 
must determine the amount of the dowry to be provided by 
both choir and lay sisters. The substance of this article 
was embodied in the constitutions of all congregations 
approved by the Holy See before the Code. Exceptions 
were very rare. The Code, however, leaves everything to 
the constitutions. 

In institutes with simple vows, the prescriptions of the constitutions 
must be followed with regard to the dowry of the religious women (canon 
547, § 3). 

It is possible, therefore, that some congregations of 
religious women may not require a dowry, if there are no 
provisions for the same in the constitutions. Canon 547 
does not, strictly speaking, demand that a dowry must be 
provided. Asa matter of fact, however, the constitutions 
of most congregations approved by the Holy See havea 
provision for a dowry, even though the amount may be 
small. Since the constitutions of diocesan congregations 
are subject only to the approval of the local Ordinaries, 
more frequent omission of the dowry is found in them. 

The rule, therefore, for all institutes with simple vows. 
whether they be approved by the Holy See or by the local 
Ordinary, is to follow whatever is laid down in the consti- 
tutions regarding the dowry. 

Condonation of the Dowry 
Canon 547, § 4, gives the regulations regarding con- 


donations or dispensations in regard to the dowry: 

The prescribed dowry, in the case of Institutes approved by the Holy 
See, cannot be condoned either entirely or partially without an indult of 
the Holy See; in the case of diocesan institutes, without the consent of 


the local Ordinary. 
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The term “‘institute’’ includes both orders of nuns 
and congregations of sisters. It is evident, therefore, that 
only the Holy See can condone the dowry entirely or in part 
for an order of nuns, since only the Holy See can approve a 
religious order. The same restriction applies as well to all 
congregations of sisters approved by the Holy See. 

In the case of a diocesan congregation, however, the 
local Ordinary is given the power to condone the dowry, 
in whole or in part. 

Sometimes the constitutions contain a clause granting 
to the Mother General and her council the power to con- 
done the dowry, at least in part, in favor of postulants who 
have an academic degree, a teacher’s or nurse’s certificate, or 
some similar testimony of special training which will make 
their services more than ordinarily valuable for the com- 
munity. The Sacred Congregation of Religious allows this 
exception to be written into the constitutions which it 
approves. The reason for the exception lies in the fact that 
such candidates are already fully trained in a profession 
which will be of special service to the community; hence the 
community is saved the expenses that would be involved in 
their education. Such a degree or certificate is not a sub- 
stitute for a dowry, but rather a reason for granting a dis- 
pensation in favor of a candidate who cannot afford the 
amount of the dowry required by the constitutions. 

The Code itself grants to the local Ordinary the power 
to dispense from the dowry in the case of diocesan congre- 
gations, but not in the case of orders or of congregations 
approved by the Holy See. However, by reason of very 
special faculties (called quinquennial faculties because they 
must be renewed every five years) all local Ordinaries in the 
United States may ‘‘dispense from the lack of dowry, in 
whole or in part, in the case of nuns or sisters (of congrega- 
tions approved by the Holy See) provided that the financial 
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condition of the institute does not suffer thereby, and that 
the applicants have such qualifications that they give certain 
promise of being of great service to the institute.’’ The 
Apostolic Delegate has still wider faculties ‘‘to dispense, 
for a just cause, at the request of the community, as regards 
the lack of dowry required for sisters or nuns in religion.” 
A local Ordinary must pass judgment on each case; the 
Apostolic Delegate can give a general dispensation for all 
cases in which the same condition is fulfilled (cf. Kealy, 
Dowry of Women Religious, Washington, 1941, page 
74.) 

In practice, therefore, it will not be necessary to apply 
to the Holy See for a dispensation from the dowry, since 
either the local Ordinary or the Apostolic Delegate will be 
able to grant the condonation. 

When a dispensation is granted unconditionally to a 
postulant who is unable to provide the dowry prescribed by 
the constitutions, she is thereby freed once and for all from 
the obligation, even though, later on, she should come into 
possession of money or other goods. Hence some authors 
advise that the dispensations should be granted condition- 
ally, that is, with the obligation of paying the dowry later 
on, if the candidate should then be able to do so. 


Payment of Dowry 

This dowry must be given to the monastery before the reception of 
the habit, or at least its payment guaranteed in a manner recognised by 
civil law (canon 547, § 2). 

Since the habit is usually given at the beginning of the 
novitiate, the dowry prescribed by the constitutions must 
be given to the institute before the beginning of the novi- 
tiate. It must be actually turned over to the monastery, or 
at least its payment must be guaranteed in such a way that 
the payment no longer depends on the will and interpreta- 
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tion of the person who has promised to pay it. The form 
of the guarantee must be one which is both valid and 
enforceable in the civil law of the place in which it is made. 
A simple promise based on the good will of the person 
making the promise is not sufficient. In cases in which a 
guarantee is given before the reception of the habit, the 
dowry itself should be paid before the novice is permitted 
to pronounce her first vows. If this is not prescribed by the 
constitutions, it should be provided for in the document 
which guarantees the payment of the dowry. 

This canon regarding the time of payment applies only 
to monasteries of nuns. In the case of congregations of 
women of simple vows, the constitutions should specify the 
time. Constitutions approved by the Holy See usually 
require that when the dowry is only guaranteed before 
the reception of the habit, it should be paid before first pro- 
fession of vows. If the constitutions are silent on this mat- 
ter, then in practice actual payment of the dowry should be 
required before profession, in order that the investment of 
the capital may be made immediately after profession, as 
prescribed by canon 549. 


Constitution of the Dowry 


The Amount: In orders of nuns the amount of the 
dowry usually is a fixed and absolute sum. Since nuns are 
given to a life of contemplation and are strictly cloistered, 
the amount fixed for the dowry will be rather large, and 
should provide an income sufficient to support the nun. 

Members of religious congregations are usually engaged 
in active apostolic works such as teaching and nursing, 
which bring in a certain amount of remuneration. Hence 
the amount of the dowry is generally much smaller than in 
an order of nuns. For congregations approved by the Holy 
See before the Code, a fixed amount was prescribed in the 
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constitutions. This fixed amount, however, varied in each 
congregation according to the resources and the needs of 
the same. Because of the upheaval in economic conditions 
which resulted from the first world war, the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Religious adopted the policy of allowing the gen- 
eral chapter to determine the amount of the dowry. Hence, 
constitutions approved within recent times contain this 
statement: ‘“The aspirant shall bring a dowry, the amount 
of which has been determined by the general chapter, 
according to localities and times.’’ Since the general chap- 
ter meets periodically, every three or five or six years, it may 
change the amount of the dowry according to the needs of 
the times, raising or lowering it. In a large congregation 
which has provinces in various countries, it may vary the 
amount of the dowry for these different provinces or coun- 
tries, provided the amount is the same for all postulants in 
any particular province or country. 

Unless the constitutions forbid it, a postulant may give 
a larger sum as her dowry than the amount specified. 
Should this be done, the total amount given must be sub- 
ject to the laws of the Code regarding the investment, 
administration, and transfer of the regular dowry. 

Quality: The general rule followed before the Code 
was that the dowry had to be given in cash or money. 
While this rule was not written in any formal document, 
still the dispensations granted by the Sacred Congregation 
of Religious show that it was the accepted customary law. 
The Normae of 1901 contain no specific legislation on the 
subject, and the Code is silent regarding it. 

Commentators on the Code hold widely divergent 
opinions. Some few insist that the dowry must be paid in 
cash. A few others go so far as to allow productive real 
estate to be accepted as dowry, and even to be retained after 
the profession of the religious as the equivalent of an 
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investment. The retention of real estate as the equivalent 
of an investment does not seem to be in conformity with 
the text of the Code and the practice of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Religious. The vast majority allow the dowry 
to be made up of money or its equivalent, that is, of any 
movable capital, such as stocks and bonds. 

In practice the following norms may be safely fol- 
lowed: (1) If the constitutions contain a specific regula- 
tion regarding the quality of the dowry, it must be fol- 
lowed. (2) If there is no specific regulation, then either 
money or equivalent securities such as stocks and bonds 
may be accepted. (3) If the postulant has no money, but 
only real estate, the title to the same should be transferred 
to the institute, and it should be kept during the novitiate. 
After the novice has taken her first vows the real estate 
should be sold and the proceeds invested. If the real estate 
cannot be sold for a fair price, the matter should be referred 


to the local Ordinary. 


Investment of Dowry 

Since the primary purpose of the dowry is to produce 
revenue for the support of the religious during her lifetime, 
it is evident that it must be invested so as to produce an 
income. 

After the first profession of the religious, the superioress with her 
council, and with the consent of the local Ordinary and of the Regular 
Superior, if the house be dependent on Regulars, must place the dowry in 
a safe, lawful, and productive investment (canon 549). 

Time of investment: The canon is clear. The dowry is 
not to be invested while the aspirant is making her novi- 
tiate. It should be put in a bank and the interest accruing 
from the deposit should be given to the novice. If the 
novice leaves before making her profession, her dowry must 
be returned to her. It may be invested only after she has 
taken her first vows. It should then be invested at once, 
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but a short delay may be allowed if there is hope of getting 
a safer or more profitable investment. 

Kind of investment: The dowry is to be invested in 
safe, lawful, and productive securities. We may note here 
in passing that the text of the authorized English transla- 
tion which we have given above is inaccurate. The term 
‘“nomina’’ used in the Latin text is translated as ‘‘invest- 
ment.’ It is a historical fact that all the preliminary texts 
of the Code used the more general term “‘investimentum,”’ 
but in the final text the more specific word ‘“‘nomina’’ was 
substituted. This term is correctly given in other author- 
ized translations as ‘‘titoli securi,”’ ‘‘titres sirs,”’ and “‘titu- 
los seguros.”” The Latin term ‘“‘nomina,’’ as well as the cor- 
rect English equivalent ‘“‘securities,’’ excludes real estate and 
other immovable goods. The Sacred Congregation of 
Religious follows this interpretation in practice. 

A safe investment is one which will not, in all probabil- 
ity, lose its value. Usually the dowry will be invested in 
stocks and bonds, of which there exists a great variety. The 
first obligation of superiors is to choose a safe security, even 
though it produces a smaller income than one which is less 
safe. | 

A lawful investment is one which does not violate any 
law, either ecclesiastical or civil. Canon 142 of the Code 
forbids clerics and religious to engage in any business or 
trading, either personally or through others. However, the 
common opinion today allows them to invest in stocks of 
any lawful commercial or industrial enterprise, provided 
that they do not own or control the majority of the stock, 
and that they take no active part in the management. 

A productive investment is one which brings returns or 
yields fruit. The purpose of the dowry is to produce 
income for the support of the religious. This purpose 
wou!d not be fulfilled by merely placing the dowry in a 
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bank for safe keeping. The rate of interest or income paid 
on stocks and bonds is a variable quantity, and usually in 
inverse ratio to the safety of the investment. To some 
extent productivity must be sacrificed in favor of safety, as 
it is of supreme importance to see that the capital itself is 
not lost or diminished. 

Persons who make the investment: Various persons are 
mentioned in the canon. For nuns it will be the superioress 
of the monastery; in the case of a congregation it will be the 
superior general or provincial according to the constitu- 
tions. The canon requires that she discuss the matter of 
the investment of the dowry with her council. The text of 
the canon does not state that the vote of the council is 
decisive, but many constitutions add a clause to that effect. 
In the absence of any such modifying clause, the vote of the 
council may be considered as consultative only. 

With the consent of the local Ordinary: The term 
“local Ordinary” includes the Bishop of the diocese, his 
Vicar General, the Administrator of a vacant see, Vicars 
and Prefects Apostolic in missionary territories. The local 
Ordinary does not make the investment, but merely gives 
his consent that it be made after he has satisfied himself that 
the investment proposed is safe, lawful, and productive in 
accordance with the law. 

And of the Regular Superior: Some monasteries of 
nuns are subject to the superiors of the first order of men. 
In that case they must obtain the consent of the regular 
superior in addition to that of the local Ordinary. 

It may be well to note here that the same permissions 
required before the dowry may be invested by the superior 
and her council, are also required for every change of invest- 
ment of the capital of the dowry (canon 533, § 2). 


Prohibition to Spend Dowry 
It is strictly forbidden that, before the Jeath of the religious, the 
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dowry be expended for any purpose, even for the building of a house or 
the liquidation of debts (canon 549). 

This prohibition is undoubtedly a very grave one as 
may be deduced from canon 2412, 1°, which orders the 
local Ordinary to punish a religious superior, and even to 
remove her from office under certain circumstances, should 
she presume to spend the dowries of her subjects contrary 
to the prescription of canon 549. The building of a house 
and the payment of a debt are given by way of examples to 
exclude all similar pretexts. In case of grave necessity a 
dispensation may be obtained from the Holy See. Such a 
dispensation will always impose the obligation of restoring 
the capital of the dowry as soon as possible, as well as the 
obligation of giving back the principal of the dowry to the 
religious who leaves the institute. 


Administration of Dowry 

The dowries must be carefully and integrally administered at the 
monastery or house of habitual residence of the Mother-General or 
Mother-Provincial (canon 550, § 1). 

Administration in general includes all acts necessary 
and useful for the preservation and improvement of tem- 
poral goods, for making them productive, for collecting the 
fruits, and for properly disposing of the income. In regard 
to the dowry two points are emphasized: care and integral- 
ity. First of all, the dowry must be invested in safe securi- 
ties as we have seen above. Then care must be exercised to 
guard against the danger of loss or diminution in value by 
changing the investment when securities become unstable or 
dangerous. Care also includes the attentive collection of 
the income at fixed times. The constitutions not infre- 
quently prescribe details regarding this administration of 
the dowries. Integrality means completeness of adminis- 
tration. Practically, in regard to the dowry, it means that 
the entire amount of the dowry must be invested, and the 
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entire amount of the fruits or interest be collected. 

The place for the administration of dowries is the mon- 
astery in the case of nuns, the house of habitual residence 
of the superior general or provincial in the case of congre- 
gations. While the obligation and responsibility rests on 
the superior, she need not necessarily administer the dowries 
personally, but she may delegate this duty to some other 
prudent and experienced religious, such as the treasurer 
general. In all cases a special account should be kept of 
the administration of the dowries, distinct and separate 
from that of the general funds of the community. This is 
required for various reasons, not the least of which is the 
report to be given at stated times to the local Ordinary. 

Administration of dowries singly or collectively. The 
dowries may be administered in either of two ways: the 
first is to keep each individual dowry separate, and to invest 
it by itself. In case a religious should leave, the capital of 
her dowry will be returned to her in the condition in which 
it is at that time. If it has increased in value, the gain is 
hers; if it has decreased, she suffers the loss. 


The second method is to pool all the dowries into a 
common fund, and then invest that fund in various kinds 
of securities. Obviously it would be very unwise to invest 
the entire fund in only one class of securities, because of the 
danger of grave loss in case that particular security should 
suddenly decrease in value. It is much more prudent to dis- 
tribute the capital in various safe, lawful, and productive 
securities. There may be occasional losses, but these will 
be relatively small. If this second method of administra- 
tion is adopted, the institute assumes the obligation of 
returning to a religious who leaves merely the actual 
amount of money which she originally brought as dowry, 
regardless of loss or gain in value of the securities in which 
it was invested. 
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Acquisition of Dowry by Institute 

The dowry is irrevocably acquired by the monastery or the Institute 
on the death of the religious, even though she had made profession of only 
temporary vows (canon 548). 

We have seen that during the novitiate the dowry 
remains the property of the novice. Once the novice has 
taken her first vows, the ownership of the dowry passes 
into the possession of the monastery or institute, not abso- 
lutely, but conditionally. The condition is that the reli- 
gious remain in the institute. During the lifetime of the 
religious the income of the dowry goes to the monastery or 
institute for her support. After the death of the religious, 
even though she had made profession of temporary vows 
only, the ownership of the dowry on the part of the insti- 
tute becomes absolute and the capital may be added to its 
general funds. 

In the case of a novice who is allowed to take vows on 
her deathbed before the completion of the novitiate, the 
dowry does not become the property of the institute after 
her death, but must be turned over to her heirs at law, since 
in this case the dowry never belonged to the institute even 
conditionally. It is only after the normal profession of 
first vows at the end of a valid novitiate that the ownership 
passes conditionally to the institute. 


Return of Dowry to Those Who Leave 

If, from whatever cause, a professed religious with either solemn or 
simple vows leaves the Institute, her dowry must be returned to her intact, 
but not the interest already derived therefrom (canon 551, § 1). 

We have seen that the ownership of the dowry passes to 
the institute conditionally on the day on which the reli- 
gious takes her first temporary vows. The condition is that 
the religious remain a member of the institute. If she leaves 
for any cause whatsoever, either voluntarily with a dispen- 
sation or by reason of dismissal, her entire dowry must be 
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restored to her, but not the fruits or income derived there- 
from up to the time of her leaving. “Thus the secondary 
purpose of the dowry is fulfilled. The Church wishes that 
a woman who has spent some years in religion and then 
returns to the world should have the necessary means to 
return home safely and to support herself properly until 
she can readjust herself in the world and find some means 
of support. If the religious was received without a dowry, 
canon 643 requires that the institute give her a charitable 
subsidy if she cannot provide for herself out of her own 
resources. On March 2, 1924, the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious declared that in a case in which the dowry itself 
is not sufficient for this purpose, the institute is bound to 
supply the balance of the amount needed for her safe return 
home and for her support as explained above. . 

Occasionally, though rarely, the Holy See grants an 
indult to a professed religious woman to transfer to another 
institute. Then canon 551, § 2 is to be followed: 

But if, by virtue of an apostolic indult, the professed religious joins 
another Institute, the interest on the dowry, during her new novitiate, 
without prejudice to the prescription of canon 570, § |, and, after the new 
profession, the dowry itself, must be given to the latter institute; if the 
religious passes to another monastery of the same Order, the dowry is due 
to it from the day the change takes place. 

No further comment is given on this canon since the 
case is rare, and should it arise, a careful study of canons 
632-636 will have to be made regarding the transfer to 


another institute. 


Vigilance of Local Ordinary 
The local Ordinaries must diligently see that the dowries of the reli- 
gious are conserved; and they must exact an account on the subject, 
especially at the pastoral visitation (canon 550, § 2). 
For every monastery of nuns, even exempt: |. The superioress must 
furnish an account of her administration, to be exacted gratuitously once a 
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year, or even oftener if the constitutions so prescribe it, to the local Ordi- 
nary, as well as to the Regular Superior, if the monastery be subject to 
Regulars (canon 535, § 1). 

In other institutes of women, the account of the administration of the 
property constituted by the dowries shall be furnished to the local Ordi- 
nary on the occasion of the visitation,and even oftener if the Ordinary 
considers it necessary (canon 535, § 2). 

From these canons it is clear that the superior of a mon- 
astery of nuns must give an annual account of the adminis- 
tration of the dowries to the local Ordinary, as well as to 
the regular superior, if the monastery be subject to regu- 
lars. The constitutions may prescribe a more frequent 
account. 

In the case of congregations of religious women, 
whether diocesan or approved by the Holy See, the account 
regarding the administration of the dowries must be given 
at least every five years on the occasion of the canonical vis- 
itation on the part of the local Ordinary. He may demand 
a more frequent account if he deems it necessary. 

This right of vigilance given to the local Ordinary 
authorizes him to see that all the prescriptions of the law 
are observed in regard to the careful administration of the 
dowries in safe, lawful, and productive securities; and it 
includes the right to demand an accounting of these funds, 
as explained above. The right of vigilance, however. 
should not be confused with the right of administration, 
which remains in the hands of the religious superior. 
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The Sacred Heart Program 
Eugene P. Murphy, S.J. 


T ALL began in Golden Fond, Kentucky, six years ago. 
Several families of poor tobacco planters were gathered 
one Sunday afternoon around the auto radio of the local 

school teacher. They were listening to one of the first 
broadcasts of the Sacred Heart Program, coming to them 
from WEW in St. Louis, Missouri. ‘Listening to the 
Voice of the Apostleship of Prayer,”’ they enrolled as mem- 
bers of this world-wide organization and became the first 
of tens of thousands of radio listeners to join the St. Louis 
Center. This was the picturesque beginning of the nation- 
wide Sacred Heart Program. This is the only Catholic 
Daily broadcast on the air today and traces it ancestry to a 
religious program sent out each Sunday from Station 
WEW, beginning April 26, 1921. In May 1941 this 
broadcast began to extend to all parts of the country. 
Within a year and a half it has added a hundred and thirty 
stations to its lists in the United States, Canada, and the 
Republic of Panama. 

Behind the Program is an effective organization with a 
central office in St. Louis and regional offices in Boston, Los 
Angeles and Toronto. The National Director of the broad- 
cast is the Reverend Eugene P. Murphy,S.J., who is assisted 
by the Reverend George H. Mahowald, S.J., and the Rev- 
erend Hugh E. Harkins, S.J., as Associate Directors. The 
Regional Director for New England and Atlantic Coast 
States is the Reverend Matthew Hale, S.J., with the Rev- 
erend Arthur D. Spearman, S.J., in charge of the West 
Coast Office in Los Angeles. The Canadian Director is the 
Reverend E. G. Bartlett, S.J., whose offices are in Toronto. 
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THE SACRED HEART PROGRAM 


Each morning in the studios of WEW is produced the 
“Daily Fifteen Minutes of Thought and Prayer.” A pri- 
vate leased telephone line brings the Program to The Tech- 
nisonic Recording Laboratories where it is cut into wax. 
Later these “‘cuts’’ are shipped to The Allied Recordings 
Inc., in Hollywood where they are pressed into vinolyte 
transcriptions. ‘These transcriptions are then expressed to 
various outlets of the Prograrn from Newfoundland to 
Alaska and from Canada to Panama. 

The purpose of the Program is to promote devotion to 
The Sacred Heart among persons of all ages and classes. 
Miners, farmers, factory workers, college professors, busi- 
nessmen, housewives, and shut-ins, all derive spiritual 
strength from this period of prayer, hymns, and a six min- 
ute conference. Radio station managers in all parts of the 
United States and Canada have been most enthusiastic in 
their commendation of the broadcast. 

The value of this broadcast as a force in social recon- 
struction can hardly be over-emphasized. People of all 
classes who are spiritually underprivileged, living on 
ranches and farms far from church, or in the tenements of 
busy cities, are grateful for a message of supernatural truth 
coming to them every day by means of radio. It is a most 
effective medium for reaching the vast multitudes of our 
non-Catholic neighbors who are starving for the realities of 
Faith. Listeners write in from every state in the Union in 
the same vein as this non-Catholic friend in Wisconsin: ‘I 
am not of your Faith but cannot tell you how much spir- 
itual strength I derive from this daily broadcast. May God 
prosper your great work.’’ From Nova Scotia comes the 
word, ‘““The Program has had a great effect on non- 
Catholics here. Many of them are my friends and they 
have told me how much they enjoy the sermons.”’ In prac- 
tically every mail our American listeners tell us of the 
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enthusiasm of their non-Catholic friends. Perhaps some of 
the most interesting letters, however, come from Protestant 
Ministers of all denominations. 

A most consoling phase of this work is the effect it has 
on Catholics living in isolated and no-priest districts. The 
response from our listeners in Newfoundland indicates this 
very clearly. “It is an inspiration and spiritual uplift which 
helps me through the day,’’ one woman writes. ‘‘We live 
far from a church and our priest comes to this mission only 
twice a year. I only wish there were more programs like this 
to listen to.”’ Another Catholic mother re-echoes this 
thought: “In a place like this, where there is no priest, your 
sermons are eagerly looked forward to by all.’’ This same 
is true of many of our States such as West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, North and South Carolina, Texas, Ore- 
gon, and Washington. 

Many Communities of Sisters listen to the Program 
regularly, either during breakfast or in the evening or on 
Sunday afternoon, depending on the time of the local 
broadcast. Hospital Sisters write in in great numbers, 
telling us how much it means to the patients in their insti- 
tutions. One patient, a Sister, recently sent us this note: 

‘Dear Father: For over two years I have been praying 
for the success of your radio apostolate. Until recently I 
had never heard a single one of the programs. However, 
for the past nine weeks I have been a patient in this hos- 
pital, and now I can tell you from personal experience just 
what these broadcasts mean to the sick. When you are so 
weak and tired that you can hardly think of prayer, to have 
these beautiful meditations and hymns and prayers come to 
you is like a special gift from heaven. I am sure the Sacred 
Heart is using this great modern means of radio to draw 
millions of hearts to Him in their hour of suffering and 
trial.”’ 
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Just what is the content of the six minute conference 
and meditation given in the broadcast? Perhaps sample 
series of these talks will best answer this question. For 
instance, the series on Patron Saints included: What is a 
Patron Saint; Sts. Imelda and Tarsisius, Patrons of First 
Communicants; St. Isidore, Patron of Farmers; St. John 
of God, Patron of the Sick; St. Apollonia, Patron of Den- 
tists; St. Christopher, Patron of Wayfarers; St. Luke, 
Patron of Painters; St. Brendan, Patron of Sailors; St. Jo- 
seph, Patron of Workingmen; Sts. Cosmas and Damien, 
Patrons of Surgeons; St. Francis de Sales, Patron of Jour- 
nalists. 

Another series, dealing with the significance of Lourdes 
in the modern world, included the following: The Mission 
of Bernadette; A Town, A River and a Grotto; The Appa- 
rition—What is an Apparition?; “I am the Immaculate 
Conception’’; The Spring and Its Waters; Pilgrimages— 
Those of Lourdes; The Procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment; The Faith of the Sick; Fred Snite, an Example; The 
Cures—A Challenge to Modern Life; What is a Miracle?; 
Bernadette’s Way of Sanctity; What is The Song of Ber- 
nadette? 

These two series of talks were followed by the Radio 
Way of the Cross and the Prayers for Benediction medi- 
tated. 

To maintain listener interest and avoid monotony, a 
great variety of subjects is sought for in the different series. 
Biographical sketches will be followed by the meditative 
development of a prayer or a hymn, then a dogmatic expla- 
nation say, of a Sacrament. This will be followed by a 
series on ‘“The Missions’ or ‘“The Content of a Christian’s 
Day,”’ ‘‘Catholics You Would Like to Meet,” and so forth. 
An amazing fact is that it is hardly ever necessary to repeat 
the subject-matter of any one series. 
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Judging from the results of the last five years, it is safe 
to predict that the function of The Sacred Heart Program 
in the post-war world will -be one of extreme importance. 
It strikes directly at the three great threats that confront our 
Catholic program of spiritual and social reconstruction: 
communism, bigotry and intolerance, and lax and unin- 
formed Catholicity. Into the homes of the working classes, 
it brings the ideal of Christ the Worker. Into the homes of 
non-Catholics, it brings simple explanations of the great 
doctrines of our Faith. Into the homes of Catholics, both 
fervent and indifferent, it brings a challenge to zeal and 
Catholic Action which cannot be ignored. 

The members of the hierarchy have been most encour- 
aging in their approval of the broadcast. It has been given 
a cordial welcome in practically every diocese. One illus- 
trious prelate said of it: ‘“This is one of the most effective 
programs on the air.” A number of bishops have adopted 
it as the official radio project of their dioceses. 

It is hoped that within the very near future the Sacred 
Heart Program will be heard throughout South America 
both in Spanish and Portuguese. Negotiations for this are 
very near completion. Over five hundred broadcasts are 
now bringing the message of Christ’s love to seven million 
listeners in North America. When millions of South 
American listeners have been added to these, the radio 
apostolate will seem to be well on the way to its goal of 
“bringing the Sacred Heart to the world, and the world to 
the Sacred Heart.”’ 














The Apparitions at Fatima 
William A. Donaghy, S.J. 


T A time when the whole country is thrilling to Holly- 

wood’s superbly reverent and tender portrayal of 

Our Lady’s apparition to Saint Bernadette eighty-six 

years ago, it is most appropriate that Catholics are daily 

growing in knowledge of another gracious visitation which 

Mary made to the world during the last great war. As at 

Lourdes, she came not to the mighty, the wise, or the 

learned, but to unschooled children tending their flocks at 
Fatima in Portugal. 

Because of recent publicity in the Catholic press almost 
everyone is familiar with the details of the Fatima revela- 
tions. It was May 13, 1917, and far from the bitter battle- 
fields where exhausted armies struggled in a horn-locked 
stale-mate, two young girls and a small boy watched their 
flocks in idyllic peace. At noon they ate their lunch under 
a brazen and brilliant sky; then they chattered quickly 
through an abbreviated form of the Rosary and began to 
play. Without warning, a jagged sword of lightning split 
the unclouded serenity of the sky. Fearing a storm, Lucia, 
who at ten was the eldest of the three, began to round up 
her bleating charges to bring them home. 

As they turned to go, however, they saw a candent 
cloud standing over a tree and on this bright pedestal a lady 
of breathless beauty. From her hands hung a Rosary; on 
her face was a wistful sadness as she looked on the amazed 
children. With the unabashed courage of the innocent, 
Lucia asked the Lady who she was. She replied that she 
was from heaven, told the children to say the Rosary 
repeatedly and asked them if they were willing to be victims 
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of reparation for sin and for the conversion of sinners. 
Once again, with the dauntlessness of youth and purity, 
Lucia affirmed the willingness of the three. The Lady then 
told them to be at the same spot on the thirteenth day of 
the next five months, and disappeared. 

From then until the following October, they saw her 
on the thirteenth of each month, with the exception of 
August. The news of the miracle got abroad, of course, 
and the general reaction fomented by the viciously anti- 
clerical press was one of derision. On the thirteenth of 
August, the three children, who had already experienced 
some of the reparatory suffering about which Our Lady 
had warned them, were in custody. Thus did man, in his 
stupid short-sightedness, think to interfere with the designs 
of heaven. But the very day after their release, Mary again 
appeared to the children. 

As the months wore on, increasing crowds accom- 
panied the three visionaries to the sheep-field where 
heaven and earth met. In September about forty thousand 
witnesses were there with them; in October about seventy 
thousand. None but the children saw the Lady, but all 
beheld the accompanying phenomena. The sky darkened 
somewhat, a blizzard of white flowers fell, the children 
were wrapped in a shining cloud. In the October appa- 
rition the sun whirled before the eyes of the astounded mul- 
titude, throwing out great spokes of colored light. 

That, in skeletal outline, is the history of the appa- 
ritions. It has been confirmed by exhaustive examinations, 
and on October 13, 1930, the Bishop of Leiria, in whose 
district the wonders occurred, published a Pastoral Letter 
in which he declared the visions ‘“‘worthy of credence’’ and 
officially permitted ‘‘the devotion of Our Lady of Fatima.” 
On October 31, 1942, Pius XII sent a message to the Por- 
tuguese Bishops convened to observe the Fatima silver jubi- 
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lee; he likewise consecrated the world and Russia to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary—a consecration that Our Lady 
had requested of the three children twenty-five years before. 

After a recent showing of the motion picture, ‘“The 
Song of Bernadette,’’ a man accosted a priest and, remark- 
ing on the opposition which Bernadette had encountered, 
added: ‘“The Church does not believe very easily, Father.” 
The priest agreed that, where private revelations are con- 
cerned, the Church has to proceed very cautiously because 
of the danger of exposing sacred things to mockery and he 
pointed out to the man that the charge of easy credulity 
made so often against the Church is the emptiest of calum- 
nies. In the matter of the Fatima revelations the Church 
has moved with the same divine prudence. 


The reiterated burden of Our Lady’s admonition to the 
children was the continual recitation of the Rosary. In her 
second appearance she told them to insert a special prayer at 
the end of each decade, after the ‘Glory be to the Father’: 
“O my Jesus, forgive us our sins, deliver us from the fire of 
hell, and give relief to the souls in purgatory, especially the 
most abandoned souls.”’ 

As in the first meeting, so in the third, Mary urged on 
the children the necessity for penance and reparation, 
telling them to say freqently the prayer: “‘O Jesus I offer 
this for the love of Thee, for the conversion of sinners, and 
in reparation for all the wrongs done to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary.’ So, too, in the fourth visitation, she 
insisted on the need of making sacrifices for sinners that they 
may cooperate with God's grace and repent. 

To the command that they should say the Rosary she 
added, in the fifth apparition, a specific motive for that 
devotion, which has real point in our day—namely, the 
cessation of the war. 

In the devastating influenza epidemic of 1918, Fran- 
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cisco and his sister, Jacinta, the two younger of the three 
favored children, died; but their cousin, Lucy, survived to 
become a nun. Years later she disclosed a hitherto secret 
phase of the third vision of July 13, 1917. She and her 
cousins had been granted a glimpse of the rolling fires of 
hell in which the demons and the damned forever writhe. 
Our Lady told them that to save souls from eternal damna- 
tion God wished “‘to establish in the world devotion to my 
Immaculate Heart.” 

Then she made an amazing prediction that the first 
world war would soon end but warned that if people con- 
tinued to offend God another, more terrifying war would 
flare up. God's chastisement, she said, would wither the 
earth; famine would dull the eye and gouge the cheek; per- 
secutions would fall upon Christ’s Church and Christ’s 
Vicar. 

Mary then requested that the world be consecrated to 
her Immaculate Heart and that Communions of reparation 
be offered on the First Saturday of each month. The Holy 
Father was to consecrate Russia and the world to her; Rus- 
sia, she prophesied would eventually be converted, and an 
era of peace would at length give rest to the tortured human 
race. As we have noted, Pius XII solemnly consecrated 
Russia and the World to the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
on October 31, 1942. Since that time a church has been 
erected in her honor and the message of Fatima has flashed 
around the Catholic world. 

It is a message of self-dedication to that Immaculate 
Heart which Our Lady showed to the children surrounded 
with the thorns of man’s ingratitude and blasphemy. It is 
of vital importance to all the faithful but particularly to 
religious, both for their own personal lives and for the 
apostolic overflow of Marian devotion into the lives of 
those whom they teach and guide. 
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Characteristic of this devotion, as of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, is the idea of reparation. Our Lady 
herself indicated to the children that this reparation is to be 
made by prayer, by voluntarily assumed penance, and by 
willing acceptance of trials. In particular, she asked of 
Lucy: “‘See, my daughter, my Heart transfixed with thorns, 
pierced every moment by men with their blasphemies and 
ingratitude. You will at least seek to console me and will 
make known that I promise to help at the hour of their 
death with the graces necessary for eternal salvation, all 
those who on the first Saturdays of five consecutive months 
shall confess, receive Holy Communion, recite a third part 
of the Rosary, and keep me company fora quarter of an 
hour of prayer, meditating on the fifteen mysteries of the 
Rosary, with the intention of making reparation to me.’”* 

Devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary is not a 
new devotion. In the seventeenth century, St. John Eudes 
was a tireless apostle of devotion to Mary’s Heart. He 
wrote a book, The Admirable Heart of the Holy Mother of 
God, which spread the doctrine throughout France, and 
he founded the Eudists and the Congregation of Our Lady 
of Charity of the Refuge. At the same time, a work by 
Father Gianpetro Pinamonte, S.J., The Sacred Heart of 
Mary the Virgin, was inflaming Italy to new love and zeal. 
The eighteenth century witnessed the rise of religious insti- 
tutes dedicated to the Immaculate Heart; in the nineteenth, 
the revelation of the Miraculous Medal and the founding of 
the Archconfraternity of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
gave new impetus to the devotion. Likewise in the nine- 
teenth century Blessed Anthony Claret enkindled love for 
Mary’s Heart in Spain, Cuba, France, and Italy, assisted in 
Semwient handbooks of the devotion state that the confession may be made within 
the eight days preceding or following the first Saturday, provided the Communion 


be received in the state of grace. The meditation may be made on one or several or 
all of the mysteries of the Rosary. 
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the founding of several congregations of Sisters dedicated to 
her Heart, and founded the Congregation of the Missionary 
Sons of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

The Holy See, though moving with customary caution, 
has in many ways approved of the devotion to the Heart of 
Mary. Two aspirations (Sweet Heart of Mary, be my 
Salvation; and O Heart most pure of the Blessed Virgin 
Marty, obtain for me from Jesus a pure and humble heart ) 
have been indulgenced (cf. Preces et Pia Opera, 352 and 
353.) Moreover, all the faithful who offer prayers or other 
works of piety in honor of the Immaculate Heart on any 
day of the month of August can gain an indulgence of five 
years; and if they continue in this practice daily during the 
entire month of August, they can gain a plenary indul- 
gence, under the usual conditions. A feast with Mass and 
Office, to honor Mary’s Heart, though not yet extended to 
the universal Church, has been approved for many places 
and many religious societies. 

Pius X, through the Congregation of the Holy Office 
(June 13, 1912), granted a plenary indulgence, under the 
usual conditions, to all the faithful who would perform 
some special exercises of devotion in honor of Mary 
Immaculate on the first Saturday of any month to make 
reparation for the blasphemies committed against Mary’s 
name and prerogatives. In November 1920, Benedict XV, 
by a Rescript in his own hand, granted a further plenary 
indulgence, to be gained at the hour of death, to all who 
would perservere in these pious exercises on the First Satur- 
day for eight consecutive months. (Cf. Preces et Pia Opera, 
335). These grants, of course, are independent of Our 
Lady’s own great promise concerning the Five First Satur- 
days, and the devotions referred to are not specifically 
directed to the Immaculate Heart. However, according to 
John Gilland Brunini, in his pamphlet Many Rosaries, our 
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present Holy Father did encourage the practice of the Five 
First Saturdays ‘‘ by establishing a series of fifteen minute 
meditations on the Mysteries of the Rosary over the Vati- 
‘can Radio on the First Saturdays of the first five months of 
1943.” 

No, devotion to Mary’s Heart is not new; but it should 
derive renewed strength and vigor today because of the 
Fatima revelations. Mary’s promise of the ultimate tri- 
umph of her Immaculate Heart should give us all strength 
and hope; her assurance of her help in the hour of death 
should endow us with zeal for her honor and a thirst to 
make the reparation she desires. She mentioned to the 
children, as particularly odious to God and as a reason why 
many souls plunge down to hell, the sins of impurity which 
are so common in our day. A most efficacious remedy for 
this spiritual leprosy is an intense, reparatory devotion to 
Mary’s Immaculate Heart. But many apostolic souls are 
needed to bring to quick fruition the forecast of Blessed 
Grignon de Montfort that “‘for the Heart of Mary, for its 
honor and glory... humanity, grateful and free, will in the 
near future increase its manifestations of love and _ filial 
gratitude.’’* 


2A very informative booklet is Our Lady of Fatima, by Rev. Joseph Cacella, 443 
E. 135th St., New York 54, N.Y. 
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Safeguarding Worthy Reception in the 
Practice of Frequent Communion 


: Translated from the French by 
Emile Bergh, S.J. Walter J. Ong, S.J. 


{EpitTors’ NoTE: Father Bergh’s article appeared originally under the title, ‘“‘Pour 
la sainteté de la Communion fréquente,’’ in Revue des Communautés Religi 
1939, pp. 119-126, and 141-145. The translation is printed with the permission 
of Father Creusen, Editor of the Revue. 

The article contains an admirably prudent and clear explanation of an Instruc- 
tion issued by the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments on December 8, 1938. 
We have received a number of questions concerning the Instruction, but we have 
hesitated to answer them publicly because the Instruction is reserved. However, as 
Monsignor Bracci, Secretary to the Congregation of the Sacraments, himself 
observed in a discourse to priests, ‘‘reserved’’ is not the same as “‘secret.’’ Moreover, 
the Instruction has been given considerable publicity in recent years, as may be seen 
from the references included at the end of this article. 

The footnotes to this translation are our own. We dropped a few of Father 
Bergh’s notes because they would be useless to most of our readers; the greater 
number of his notes are given with the text of the translation. In our own we have 
added certain points or made certain adaptations that we thought would be of value 
to our readers. Finally, that all may have some handy way of referring to the 
Instruction itself, we are giving a brief summary of its contents in the section 
entitled ‘‘Decisions of the Holy See.’’] 





HO has not at times been astonished and dismayed by 
these words from the Communion of the Mass of 
the Blessed Sacrament: ‘‘As often as ye eat this bread 

and drink of the cup, you proclaim the death of the Lord, 
until he come. So that whoever eateth the bread or drinketh 
of the cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the 
body and the blood of the Lord’’?* Indeed, is this text 
really in place in the midst of the joyful celebration of the 
great mystery of divine love? 

And yet, one should remember that a little more than 
twenty-five years after the death of the Savior, St. Paul 
already thought it necessary to address this solemn warning 
to the faithful at Corinth (I Corinthians 11:26-27). Bet- 
ter than we do ourselves, the Church takes account of the 
dangers which threaten our weakness, of the abuses to 


1New Testament texts are cited from the Westminster Version. 
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which the most sacred things are open. Let us trust in her 
maternal wisdom and enter fully into her spirit. This is 
what we propose to do in these pages, taking our inspira- 
tion from a rather recent instruction of the Holy See which 
the ordinaries and the superiors of major clerical institutes 
have been commissioned to circulate among those whom it 
especially concerns. 

It is inevitable that the spread of the practice of fre- 
quent Communion should draw attention to the possibil- 
ity of unworthy Communion: the multiplication of Com- 
munions, among all sorts of groups of the faithful, neces- 
sarily increases the risk of sacrilege. But plainly, here as in 
many other matters, the possibility of abuse is not an argu- 
ment against a thing excellent in itself. On this point 
again, let us keep well in mind the procedure of the Church, 
which since the pontificate of Pius X has expressed in so 
forthright a fashion the wish to see the practice of receiving 
Communion spread further and further. She expresses her 
wish in these invitations: “‘According to the norms laid 
down in the decrees of the Apostolic See, the faithful should 
be urged to receive the Holy Eucharist frequently, even 
daily; and those who are assisting at Mass and are properly 
disposed should be urged, not only to communicate spir- 
itually, but to receive our Lord sacramentally in the Holy 
Eucharist’’ (canon 863). ‘‘Superiors should promote 
amongst their subjects the frequent, even daily, reception of 
Holy Communion; and liberty must be given to every 
properly disposed religious to approach frequently, even 
daily, the most Holy Eucharist’ (canon 595, § 2).? ““The 
bishop should see to it that the seminarians receive the Holy 
Eucharist often and with due piety’’ (canon 1367, n. 2). 
If the Code has not repeated explicitly the special invitation 





2Canons concerning religious are cited from the authorized English translation of 
these canons. 
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addressed to children in the decree Quam Singulari of 
August 8, 1910, it has made its own the disciplinary deci- 
sions of this decree concérning the dispositions to be 
required of young communicants (canon 854). No one 
would question the sympathy of the Church for move- 
ments such as that of the Children’s Eucharistic Crusade or 
for adults’ monthly Communion associations. 

But it is precisely because she loves these dear little ones 
and all souls which she sees more desirous of actively living 
the life of Christ that she wishes to protect them against 
unworthy, or even simply routine, reception of this sacra- 
ment. For frequent Communion she requires certain dis- 
positions, which are beyond a doubt easy to attain to, but 
are the none the less indispensable. She wishes a fervent 
preparation and a serious thanksgiving, according to each 
one’s abilities. She wishes that approach to the Holy Table 
be open to all, every day, but she severely reproves all 
pressure or constraint. She suggests or imposes safeguards 
against abuses. We may group these various moral or 
canonical precepts of hers, these injunctions of pastoral the- 
ology, under the following four heads: 

1) Promote frequent Communion intelligently and discreetly. 

2) Make frequent confession as easy as possible. 

3) Do not “organize” the reception of Holy Communion. 

4) Do not draw distinctions between communicants and non-com- 

municants. 

1) Promote frequent Communion intelligently and 
discreetly.—It is still necessary in our day, more than 
thirty years after the decree Sacra Tridentina Synodus of 
Pius X, to make clear the the purpose and value of frequent 
and daily Communion. This is certain. Prejudice enough 
still exists, especially among older persons. Early and fre- 
quent Communion for children has not yet enlisted the 
sympathy of all parents. Communicants themselves some- 
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times declare that their zeal cools, that their Communions 
become less fervent, and it happens that, after having com- 
municated daily for months and even years, they gradually 
fall away from the practice. To all such, frequent and 
daily Communion must be preached. And this should be 
done not by begging repeatedly, in season and out of sea- 
son, that a person communicate oftener, but by providing 
dogmatic and ascetic instruction adapted to the intellectual 
and religious development of each one. To insist strongly 
on the proper intention required for frequent Communion,’ 
to explain the effects of the Holy Eucharist, to show how 
they depend in part on the dispositions of the communi- 
cant, on his preparation and thanksgiving, to point out the 
influence which frequent Communion should have on one’s 
whole life, or, in other words, to urge personal cooperation 
on the part of the communicant with the sacramental grace 
proper to the Holy Eucharist—these provide the first and 
most important means to avoid routine or sacrilegious 
Communions. [Translator’s Note: The reader is referred 
to other articles by Father Bergh, concerning Mass and 
Communion, in Rev. des. com. rel., 1930, pp. 126 and 
157; and 1931, p. 114.] 

To this positive explanation, it will be necessary par- 
ticularly under certain circumstances, to add other, espe- 
cially negative, instructions. Daily Communion is not 
obligatory. One should not accuse oneself in confession of 
having missed Holy Communion one day or another: it is 
still communicating frequently if one receives only five or 
six times a week. But on this point, after all, one hardly 
meets with a badly formed conscience except among chil- 


3According to the Decree of Pius X, Sacra Tridentina Synodus, n. 2, the right 
intention consists ‘‘in this, that a person approach the Holy Table, not from rou- 
tine, or vanity, or human motives, but because he wishes to please God, to be more 
closely united to Him in charity, and to come with his infirmities and defects to thar 
divine physician.” 
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dren, and even then the child himself will suspect that this 
abstention from Communion was not a grave matter. 
What may embarrass some persons more and be the cause of 
their receiving Holy Communion with at least a doubtful 
conscience, is the fact that no one has sufficiently shown 
them that there is nothing disgraceful in occasionally not 
receiving Holy Communion. Difficulty with health, a 
broken Eucharistic fast, a special feeling of humility*— 
there are plenty of reasons, plausible enough and in no way 
disgraceful, for not communicating. Perhaps even, in the 
case of a negligent and lukewarm soul which communicates 
with a certain amount of routine, voluntary abstention 
will have the effect of bringing the soul back with new 
fervor to frequent and even daily Communion. 

Moreover, the danger of being shackled by routine will 
be less for adults than for children and adolescents. For the 
last named, a further distinction should be drawn. Chil- 
dren of less Christian families attending secular schools and 
having to make a real sacrifice to get to church in the 
morning will doubtless be better protected from a faulty 
intention than boarding school pupils mustered in orderly 
fashion to the chapel by their teachers. 

2) Make frequent confession as easy as possible-—To 
get a clear notion of the Church’s firm stand on this point, 
it is enough to open the Code. The Church has placed on 
all priests who have the care of souls a grave obligation in 
justice to give to the faithful entrusted to them the oppor- 
tunity for confession as often as these faithful reasonably 
ask to have their confessions heard (canon 892). Although 
she thinks it well to place ordinary confessors in seminaries 
4Cf. The Following of Christ: Bk. IV, ch. x, n. 5.—With all deference to this 
classic source, we might say that humility can generally be much better fostered by 
receiving Communion than by abstaining from it. And even if humility were 


increased somewhat by the abstinence, it is doubtful if this slight good would com- 
pensate for the inestimable graces attached to the reception of Communion. 
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(canon 1358), she immediately adds that other priests 
ought to be at the disposal of the students, who should be 
allowed to go to these latter with the greatest freedom 
(canon 1361). Need we dwell on the numberless guaran- 
tees given by ecclesiastical legislation to facilitate confes- 
sions in the religious life (canons 518-530)? Let us recall 
only canons 519 and 522, which give religious men and 
women of every institute the right to go to a confessor other 
than the designated ones for their peace of conscience. It is 
plain how far the responses of the Commission for the 
Interpretation of the Code have extended this right for 
religious women: it is now absolutely certain that if a sis- 
ter, for a grave reason of conscience, were to make her con- 
fession outside the place usually assigned, a confessor other 
than the designated one would absolve her validly and 
licitly. 

It is perhaps not superfluous to recall that after having 
conceded to religious women the right to go to a confessor 
other than the designated ones, Canon 522 adds: ‘“‘Nor 
may the Superioress prohibit it or make any enquiry con- 
cerning it, even indirectly [i.e., concerning the motive from 
which the sister acts].’’ Neither may she show displeasure 
or impatience. Impeding this liberty would constitute for 
the superior an offense, which, according to canon 2414, 
ought to be punished first by an admonition from the 
bishop, and then, in case of recurrence, by deprivation of 
office. Moreover, the Sacred Congregation of Religious 
will have to be informed of the matter. 

In certain institutes there exist very wise rules which 
forbid religious to speak of the administration of the sacra- 
ment of penance, or even to talk about their confessors. In 
the absence of a written prescription, prudence and natural 
delicacy should place on all religious the obligation to act 
as though they knew nothing about the actions of the other 
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members of the commuunity in such matters. Superiors 
should consider it a duty of their office to reprehend a reli- 
gious who, in one way or another, lacks this discretion. 


In general, it is the business of the priest to whom the 
spiritual care of the community is confided to arrange with 
superiors ways of guaranteeing great facility for going to 
confession, especially before the Mass at which Commun- 
ion is received.° He should see to it that the confessional is 
not situated in a place difficult of access or in a place which 
makes those who come to it too conspicuous. The number 
of persons, such as the porter or sacristan, who have to be 
seen to get the priest to the confessional should be kept to a 
minimum. ‘There must never be question of ‘‘asking per- 
mission”’ to present oneself to a confessor other than the 
designated ones. Of course, if there is question of some 
other time than at Mass, it would be necessary, according to 
the circumstances, to have the proper authorization for 
momentary absence from class, from study hall, and a forti- 
ort from the house, if it is necessary to go out for confes- 
sion. 

These remarks which refer to religious communities are 
of much greater importance for educational institutions. 
As a general rule, one may say that the more facilities for 
confession are bettered, the more will frequent Communion 
be promoted. Here, whatever restrictions discipline or 
routine demands, every consideration should yield to that 
of placing consciences out of danger. Why, for example, 
set one time for all and decide that on Sunday and feast day 
mornings there will be no confessor available for the chil- 


5The Instruction made a great deal of the point of providing the opportunity to go 
to confession shortly before Communion. From the text of the Instruction, it 
seems clear that the Congregation wished to urge this particularly for children and 
adolescents. However, Father Bergh is wise in suggesting it for religious, too; and 
if it can be done it is certainly in keeping with the general tenor of the Instruction. 
Very likely it is hardly possible in many of our religious communities. 
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dren on the plea that they have had every opportunity to 
go to confession at the appointed time the evening before? 
[ Translator’s Note: The author adds in a footnote: “In 
places where pupils are given the opportunity to go to con- 
fession before Mass every day, this oppoortunity should be 
regarded as a privilege calculated to promote frequent con- 
fession and Communion and should not abolish the 
hearing of confessions at fixed hours on certain days.”’ | 

Why not have the ingenuity—we use the word design- 
edly—to find a priest who, during the children’s Commun- 
ion Mass, will make his meditation or his thanksgiving or 
recite his office near the confessional so as to be at the dis- 
posal of penitents? 

Why indeed, under the pretext of preventing careless use 
of confession, say anything to a child who approaches the 
sacrament of penance several times a week? ‘Teachers who 
are not priests should leave it to the confessor to prevent 
possible abuses here, or, if they believe these abuses to be 
real, they should mention their fears to the confessor or to 
a competent superior. But, again, in this matter they should 
conceal their awareness of the children’s doings. 

But, someone will perhaps say, why such precautions 
to insure the opportunity every day for going to confes- 
sion? Cannot a person, even if he has had the misfortune 
to commit a grave sin, approach the Holy Table after 
having made an act of perfect contrition in case he has not 
the opportunity to go to confession? 

We can answer this objection in no better way than by 
recalling the law of the Church (canon 856): ‘No one 
who is conscious of mortal sin, no matter how sorry he may 
believe himself to be, is allowed to receive Holy Commun- 
ion without having previously gone to confession. But if 
it is a case of urgent necessity and no suitable confessor is at 
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hand, such a one must first make an act of perfect contri- 
tion [before receiving Holy Communion].’’ It is plain 
that two conditions must be present together: the necessity 
of receiving Holy Communion and great difficulty, at least 
moral, of going to confession. Such would be, for example, 
the case of a child who, on the morning of his Solemn Com- 
munion, might find himself not in the state of grace and 
who would see the practical impossibility of getting to con- 
fession. 

It must be said, then, as a very general rule, that as far 
as a religious community or an educational institution is 
concerned, canon 856 cannot be appealed to, for there is no 
real necessity of receiving Communion. If souls are at times 
found who think they are obliged to approach the Holy 
Table in order to remove suspicion and avoid great dis- 
grace, it will be necessary, without misinterpreting their 
possible good faith, to bring them toa healthier under- 
standing of the matter. We have indicated enough differ- 
ent motives for abstention which have no disgrace attached 
to them. One can well imagine the progressive loss of 
respect for the Holy Eucharist, the very serious danger of 
illusions concerning the necessity of Communion or con- 
cerning the sincerity of perfect contrition, if the use of that 
which in the mind of the Church is an exception becomes of 
frequent occurrence. 

What about mentioning in religion courses this law of 
the Church which we have just briefly commented on? We 
believe this is advisable, in the hope of preventing here and 
there a formally sacrilegious Communion due to a poorly 
informed conscience. But it is advisable only if the follow- 
ing points are strongly insisted upon: it is only in genuinely 
rare circumstances that there will be the moral necessity of 
receiving Holy Communion, and it must be an almost uni- 
versal rule that a person who is not in the state of grace 
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may not receive Holy Communion until after confession.° 

3) Do not “organize” the reception of Holy Com- 
mumnon.—The freedom not to communicate which has 
been set forth in theory must be respected in practice by 
avoiding everything which would make it more difficult for 
one who desires not to receive Holy Communion and is 
nevertheless anxious that his abstention be not too notice- 
able. For some time many educational institutions have 
discontinued the practice of having the pupils approach the 
Holy Table strictly according to the places which they 
occupy in the chapel. When the priest goes to distribute 
Holy Communion, the pupils can be seen leaving the back 
seats as well as the front; others leave later; in brief, with- 
out keeping a close watch it is impossible to say exactly who 
has gone to Holy Communion and who has not. And 
close watch should not be kept at this time. Here again the 
practice of prudent teachers shows ingenuity: if they are 
not priests themselves, they direct the first comers toward 
the Communion rail and then become absorbed in their 
thanksgiving without noticing anything more. Or they 
even make it clear that they wish to avoid all control of the 
reception of Communion. But the rush, the jostling to be 
feared, and the loveliness of lines advancing in perfect 
order, making an impeccable genuflection at the given sig- 
nal, and so forth, and so forth? Can’t we tell the children 


6Note the author’s wise conclusion that it must be an almost universal rule that one 
who is not in the state of grace may not receive Communion until after confession. 
There will always be some extraordinary cases when an act of perfect contrition will 
suffice. This can happen in the case of religious; it can happen also in the case of 
children. And we believe with Father Vermeersch [Periodica, XV, p. (100] that 
not only the law of previous confession, but also the exception, should be prudently 
but clearly explained in classes of Christian Doctrine. Of course, legal technicali- 
ties cannot be taught to children. Yet, surely even a child can be taught-that if he 
has committed a mortal sin, he must go to confession before receiving Commun- 
ion; but if he cannot avoid going to Communion and cannot get to confession, then 
he should make an act of perfect contrition. He might also be told that, if ever he 
has to do this, it will be well to explain the case in the next confession and see if the 
confessor wishes to give more specific advice for the future. 
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once and for all how not to bump into one another and 
how they should not be distracted in going to the Com- 
munion rail and in returning, and then leave the rest to 
their own initiative? 

But at least, someone will insist, you do not intend to 
advise that all order of precedence be abolished when reli- 
gious men and women approach the Holy Table. After all, 
it is unthinkable that a novice should kneel down at the 
Communion rail before Reverend Mother General. Well, 
what if she does? Wedo not hesitate to state our mind 
clearly on this point.’. In communities where Holy Com- 
munion is received after the order of precedence, why not 
have done with the practice? Aside from the advantage 
which we have especially in view here—complete freedom 
to go to Holy Communion or not—there are others of an 
ascetic kind which are not lacking in importance. It was on 
the occasion of the institution of the Holy Eucharist that 
Our Savior washed the feet of his Apostles, and then 
explained the meaning of what he had done: “If therefore 
I, the Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye also 
ought to wash one another's feet ... Amen, amen, I say to 
you, a servant is not greater than his lord’’ (John 13:14, 
16). Can we not believe that the Heart of Jesus would 
look with love on superiors, dignitaries, and choir religious 
applying to the letter his instructions given at the Last Sup- 
per by not claiming any precedence at the time of Com- 
munion: “If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do 
them’? (John 13:17). Besides the fruit of humility, 


7Father Bergh speaks his mind rather vigorously with regard to the order of pre- 
cedence followed in many religious communities in receiving Communion. Noiice, 
however, that in this matter he gives his own opinion. The Instruction does not 
directly touch this point. Religious superiors might ponder the author's arguments, 
if they wish. The principal thing to decide is whether the custom of precedence 
interferes with liberty to abstain from Holy Communion. It seems to us that those 
most affected by the custom are the superiors themselves, who are thus ‘‘spot- 
lighted’’ in the procession to the Holy Table. 
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another will grow spontaneously from this practice: that 
of a more perfect consciousness of the union of all the mem- 
bers of one and the same family in the love of the divine 
Master. This union will find concrete expression in the 
simplicity with which all, without distinction of rank— 
superiors and inferiors, choir religious and lay, professed 
and novices—meet at the Holy Table: “‘A new command- 
ment I give to you, that ye love one another; that as I have 
loved you, so ye also love one another” (John 13:34). 

Moreover, we are happy, here as always, to be able to 
appeal to the experience of our readers. A year ago the 
Reverend Mother General of a large institute prescribed 
that all the provinces change their practice of receiving Holy 
Communion in order of precedence. Ina few days all were 
accustomed to the new practice, from which everyone 
derived benefit. 

Concerning the practice of putting on the choir mantle 
to go to Comunion, similar conclusions must be drawn. 
This custom could offer inconveniences to those religious 
women who might wish one day or another not to receive 
Holy Communion. 

In accord with the same line of thought, high school 
and boarding school children should not be permitted to 
wear special badges on occasions when they are going to 
receive Communion.* It would be well to tell the acolytes, 
who are in full view during Communion Masses, that there 
is no obligation for them to receive Holy Communion. 
General Communions, also, should not be organized in 
such a way that no one will be allowed to refrain from 
Holy Communion on the appointed day. If the expres- 


8The Instruction says there should be ‘‘no insignia to be worn by those who receive 
Communion.”’ It is well to note these words. It is the wearing of a badge as a 
sign that one ts going to receive Communion that is condemned. It is still per- 
missible, for instance, to have the members of a Sodality wear a medal on Sodality 
Sunday, but the medal should be worn by all the members of the group, whether 
they receive Communion or not. 
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sion ‘General Communion” is used, its sense should be 
clearly explained: the invitation to receive Communion is 
more pressing than usual, but no one is forced to receive. 
This is what the Church has wished to state expressly for 
religious: “‘If in any Institute, whether of soleinn or simple 
vows, the rules or the constitutions or even the calendars 
assign or prescribe certain fixed days for the reception of 
Holy Communion, such regulations are to be regarded as 
merely directive’ (canon 595, § 4). 

To guarantee the liberty of those who wish to abstain 
from Communion, is it not well, as it is still often enough 
said to be, to advise everyone, especially superiors to omit 
Communion occasionally simply in the interests of this 
liberty? 

Father Vermeersch, after a detailed examination of this 
question [in Pertodica XV, p. (96) ], solves it as follows: 
After weighing all the pros and cons, such advice does not 
seem opportune to us. Indeed, it is not necesary, it is not 
very serviceable for the end proposed and it has serious 
inconveniences. It is not necessary because there are other 
ways of guaranteeing liberty. [We hope we have shown 
this sufficiently in the present article.] It is not very serv- 
iceable because in large communities there will always be 
one or another abstention from other causes; in small and 
fervent communities the danger of unworthy Communion, 
being much more limited, will not compensate for the loss 
of fervent Communions systematically omitted by good 
religious. It has inconveniences because it will disturb 
many good souls or because their more or less regular 
abstention will end by disedifying their associates. 

The same question has been examined in great detail by 
Father Creusen. For the rather subtle discussions the 
question raises, we refer the reader to his article (in Rev. des 


Comm. Rel., 1934, pp. 56-67). 
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4) Do not draw distinctions between communicants 
and non-communicants.—If one has taken notice of the 
suggestions so far proposed, it will scarcely be difficult to 
show prudence in this matter. When one does not know or 
when one feigns, with good reason, not to know who has 
gone to Communion and who has not, one will not make 
distinctions between such persons. It would be a great 
imprudence in an orphanage or a boarding school to give 
prizes or ribbons to children who have communicated on 
such and such a day or who pledge themselves to communi- 
cate, let us say, three or five times a week. Nothing, how- 
ever, prevents giving a common and ordinary badge to all 
the members of a Eucharistic league. 

It would be just as indiscreet to ask a child who has not 
received Holy Communion for a week or two the reason for 
his abstention. In our opinion, however, it would not seem 
forbidden to question a child discreetly or to call the matter 
to his confessor’s attention if there is a sufficiently pro- 
longed change in his manifestations of piety.° Without 
alluding to the frequency of his Communions, one could 
try to inquire into the difficulties which he is doubtless 
experiencing. 

At the same time, caution must be observed in semina- 
ries and other institutions of this sort (preparatory semi- 
naries, and so forth) where, at specified intervals, superiors 
express their judgment concerning the piety, studies, and 
deportment of the students. These superiors, when they 
give their opinion on the progress of a young man in piety 
should not take into account his greater or lesser assiduity 
in going to Holy Communion.” 

%It is not clear to us just how the author expects the confessor to use the informa- 


tion that a child is not communicating regularly. Certainly we should not wish to 
suggest that a confessor use such information as a handle for questioning penitents. 


10The author is here citing the very words of the Instruction—words which we 
believe call for reasonable interpretation. It seems to us that when the Congregation 
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Perhaps someone will remark that certain Eucharistic 
works for children ask of their members to establish ‘‘spir- 
itual treasuries’’—a thing which in the last analysis intro- 
duces a certain control over the frequency of Communions. 
This is true; but the practice of the “spiritual treasury”’ 
which is very beneficial, is not on that account to be con- 
demned. The danger here can be easily avoided by recom- 
mending that members turn in their slips unsigned and by 
being careful not to try to identify the slips. Thus, while 
safeguarding liberty, we still succeed in arousing generosity 
and in keeping an account of the fervor of the group as a 
whole. 

Finally, just as remarks must be avoided concerning the 
frequency of the confessions made by companions or by 
religious brethren, so, too, no notice must be taken of their 
abstention from Communion. Delicacy and prudence in 
this matter cannot be too great. 

We sincerely hope we have not in these pages occasioned 
astonishment or anxiety. But we have wished to draw to 
the attention of all, superiors and inferiors, teachers and 
students, the measures which prudence and charity demand 
in a matter as important as the present. We hope espe- 
cially to have contributed to the application of the Church’s 
laws, which are both clear and seriously binding, in guaran- 
teeing individual freedom for confession and Commun- 


ion."? 


says that superiors are to take no account of a seminarian’s greater or less assiduity 
in going to Holy Communion, this should be referred to frequent or daily Com- 
munion. Surely, in these judgments, they are not to disregard seminarians who do 
not communicate even once a week. This shows a serious lack of appreciation of 
the Blessed Sacrament, a bad sign indeed in one who is preparing for a life that cen- 
ters around the Holy Eucharist. As Father Vermeersch [Pertodica, XV, p. (97) ] 
remarked, such a seminarian is ordinarily “‘to be treated as sick, in danger of losing 
his vocation, if indeed he has a vocation.” 


11The Canon Law Digest, Il, p. 208, has a complete English translation of the 
Instruction. (Also in the 1941 Supplement to the Digest, p. 97.) 
Commentarium pro Religiosis, XX, p. 200; and XXI, p. 69 and p. 133, con- 
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tains the Latin text and some annotations by Father Larraona. Unfortuntately, the 
war interrupted our communications with Italy before the annotations were com- 
pleted. 

The Clergy Review, Vol. 17, p. 111, has a brief, but excellent, summary of 
the Instruction by Canon E. J. Mahoney. Among other things, Canon Mahoney 
points out that the Instruction need not occasicn an ‘‘alarmist’”’ reaction. It does not 
say that abuses are widespread; its main purpose is to prevent abuses. 

The American Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. 110, p. 162, has a very practical 
article (‘‘Holy Communion through Coercion’) by Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
We think that Father Connell is rather extreme on one point. He writes: ‘“To expel 
from a sodality those who do not approach the altar regularly—for example, once 
a month—would certainly be alien to the spirit of the Instruction.’’ We doubt if it 
is ‘‘coercing’’ a person to go to Communion if membership in a special society 
requires monthly Comunion. Of course, there might easily be an element of coer- 
cion if the Communion had to be made on a certain day, or if membership in the 
pious society were not left to the liberty of the individual. 

The Clergy Monthly (published in India), Vol. 6, p. 276, has a question con- 
cerning ‘‘precedence.’’ The answer points out that the Instruction does not affect 
the law of liturgical precedence (lay server before others of the laity; clerics before 
lay servers; clerics in major orders before those in minor orders; and so forth). As 
for the ‘‘precedence’’ followed in many religious communities, the priest who 
answers the question says that it would be according to the spirit of the Instruction 
to abolish ‘‘the rigid and almost sacrosanct order of approaching the Communion 
rails (Mother Superior, the Assistant, senior nuns, etc.)’’ because ‘‘in convents 
human respect may do more mischief than in men’s communities.” 

La Vie des Communautés Religeuses (published in Canada) Vol. 1, p. 92, also 
answers a question concerning ‘‘precedence.’’ Father Moise Roy, S.S.S., who 
answers the question, agrees heartily with Father Bergh concerning ‘‘precedence’’ in 
religious communities. In fact, Father Roy goes further and says that if Sisters and 
school children communicate at the same Mais they should intermingle at the Com- 
munion rails. It would be hard to prove that the Instruction calls for this inter- 
mingling. It is true that no liturgical law gives the Sisters the preference. Yet in 
many places it is customary to allow the Sisters such preference, and this custom 
seems to us to be in accord with sound Catholic ‘‘instinct’’-—if we may use the 
word. Of course, the custom might easily embarrass Sisters who do not receive Com- 
munion. 

Le Sacrement de I’ Eucharistie, by Cardinal Villeneuve. According to Father 
Roy, the appendix to the recent edition of the Cardinal’s book contains almost the 
complete text of the Instruction. 
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December 8, 1938: The Congregation of the Sacraments issued a 
reserved instruction concerning precautions to be taken against abuses 
of the practice of frequent Communion. An English translation of 
the complete text is given in The Canon Law Digest, II, p. 208. We 
give here a brief synopsis of the Instruction. 


Preamble 

Since the Decrees Sacra Tridentina Synodus (Dec. 20, 1905) and 
Quam Singulari (Aug. 8, 1910) the practice of frequent and daily 
Communion has happily spread. This practice is to be encouraged 
and further propagated according to the rules laid down in those 
Decrees. 

I. 

The commendation of the practice of frequent and daily Com- 
munion should always include insistence on the necessary conditions 
for worthy reception and timely precautions against the dangers of 
unworthy reception. One source of danger is familiarity: that is, the 
tendency of human nature to have little esteem for things to which it 
is accustomed by frequent use. A second source of danger is the 
reception of Holy Communion in a body. In these group receptions. 
someone who is conscious of mortal sin might be led to receive Com- 
munion through fear that his non-reception will occasion astonish- 
ment, and even serious suspicion, in others, especially superiors. 


II. 

To prevent abuses, as far as possible, the Sacred Congregation 

communicates the following appropriate remedies to pastors of souls: 

1) Preachers and spiritual directors, while exhorting the faith- 

ful, particularly the young, to frequent and daily Communion, 
should also inform them that: 

a) The practice is not obligatory. It is left to each one’s 
devotion and piety, and there should be no astonishment or suspicion 
if someone occasionally abstains. 

b) The practice is not even permissible, unless the necessary 
conditions are fulfilled. The principal conditions are the state of 
grace and aright intention. Prudence also dictates that frequent 
communicants seek the advice of their confessors. 
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2) Together with frequent Communion, frequent confession 
should also be recommended, and the opportunity of confessing 
should be extended as much as possible, especially at times immedi- 
ately preceding the reception of Holy Communion. Therefore: 

a) Pastors of souls should do their best to provide confessors 
for everyone; the frequent, even daily, opportunity for confessing; 
and the frequent opportunity of going to “‘strange’”’ confessors. 

b) In seminaries, the provisions of canons 1358, 1361, and 
1367 should be faithfully observed. 

c) In religious communities, the prescriptions of canons 
518-523, and 528, are to be carried out. 

d) In all communities of youths of both sexes, a confessor 
should be provided, if at all possible, whenever Communion is dis- 
tributed to the community. 

3) Superiors of all communities are to employ other remedies 
that are suitable to the same end. (For example:) 

a) By word and action, the superior is to let his subjects 
know that, though he rejoices when they communicate frequently, he 
sees no reason for reproof in the fact that someone occasionally 
refrains from communicating. Superiors who have to give their 
judgment regarding the progress of a young man in piety, should take 
no account of his greater or lesser assiduity in receiving the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. 

b) In communities of boys and girls there should never be 
an announcement of a general Communion with special solemnity. 
Even outside such communities, either the name, “‘General Com- 
munion,’’ should be avoided or, if it is used, it should be explained 
as a “‘general invitation.” 

c) Particularly in the case of young people, in going to 
Communion there should be no formalities that make absence from 
Communion very noticeable and therefore more difficult. Hence, let 
there be ‘‘no express invitation, no rigid and quasi-military order in 
coming up, no insignia to be worn by those who receive Commun- 
ion, te... ” 

d) Superiors should see that Holy Communion is not 
brought to the sick unless they expressly ask for it. . 

e) Finally, even outside communities, when many come 
together to receive Communion in a group, there are likely to be the 


same dangers as in communities; hence directors and promotors should 
(Continued on next page) 
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Communications 


[EDITORS’ NOTE: Opinions expressed in these letters are to be judged according to 
their own merits; the editors assume no responsibility for them. We have other 
communications on retreats that will be published later. Readers are invited to send 
communications. Please type them, if possible, and make them as brief as the con- 
tent permits. Address letters to the Editors of Review for Religious, St. Mary’s 
College, St. Marys, Kansas. ] 

Reverend Fathers: 

Here are a few suggestions concerning the annual retreat for 
Sisters: 

1. That there be no exercises on the day’s program after the 
evening meal. 

2. That the retreat master make the morning meditation with 
the retreatants. (This gives the Sisters a grand start for the day.) 

3. That there be two or more conferences during the retreat on 
the big problems of the day. Such drastic changes are taking place 
these days, many of them vital to the Church and the State, that the 
Sisters need to be well prepared on these issues. 

4. That the number of vocal prayers be rather diminished than 
increased during these days, when so much concentration and reflec- 
tion are in order. 

5. That unlimited consideration be shown the retreat master, 
especially during the heat of July and August. In most cases he, too, 
has had a heavy year and needs a break. If the convent grounds do 
not afford private walks for him, and no balcony is to be had for his 
leisure moments, do provide a few wholesome recreations on the golf 
links or on the water or somewhere away from the convent. 

A Sister from Canada 
[NOTE: Number 5 above was actually in the letter. We didn’t put there.—ED. ] 








(Continued from preceding page) 
guard against these by taking the various precautions already indi- 
cated. 
III. 

Local Ordinaries and major religious superiors are urged to take 
the foregoing and any other means they deem necessary to prevent 
abuses and to suppress such abuses, if perchance they have already 
crept in. 
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Reverend Fathers: 

I think that retreat masters tend to be too bashful about urging 
to high perfection. 

As some very practical subjects for meditations and conferences, 
I suggest the following: (1) The necessity of truth and honesty in 
our dealings with children and others, Sisters included. (2) Avoid 
talking about the character or faults of those in our charge, employees 
or children. (3) Secret ambition for positions of honor—the need 
of sincerity rather than policy. (4) The necessity of prayerful lives 
at all times. (5) Unworldliness—a greater esteem for the things of 
God rather than for the world. (6) Perfection of our ordinary 
actions. (7) Failing through human respect. (8) More meditations 
on the Passion of our Lord and on our Blessed Mother. 


A Sister 


Reverend Fathers: 

Instead of the traditional topics—‘“The Eternal Truths,” ‘‘Sin,”’ 
“The Vows,” “‘Confession,’’ ‘‘Spiritual Exercises,’’ and so forth— 
I should like to have a little variety now and then. For instance, the 
following outline of topics for an 8-day retreat might prove sug- 
gestive: 

I. The Religious Vocation a Call to Sanctity. (1) Sanctity versus 
mediocrity. (2) The means to sanctity: vows, rules, imitation of 
Christ. 

II. Supernatural Living. (1) Faith—purity of intention. (2) 
Grace—the Christ-life. (3) Divine love. (4) The Mystical Body. 
III. The Will of God. (1) Divine Providence. (2) Abandon- 
ment. (3) Obedience. (4) Spiritual childhood—trust. 

IV. The Mass. (1) Its value and importance for religious. 
(2) How to live the Mass. (3) The spirit of sacrifice—victimhood. 
V. The Passion of Christ. (1) Self-crucifixion—mortification and 
self-abnegation. (2) Patience and generosity. (3) Love of the 
Cross. 

VI. The Blessed Sacrament and the Sacred Heart. (1) Love and 
reparation. (2) The liturgy. (3) Zeal for souls. 

VII. Prayer: (1) The divine indwelling. (2) Recollection— 
interior living. (3) Progress in prayer and divine union. 

VIII. Our Blessed Mother: (1) Mary’s spiritual maternity. 
(2) Spiritual motherhood in the life of religious. (3) Childlike 
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devotion to Mary. (4) Imitation of her virtues, especially humility, 


charity, unselfishness, and generosity. 
A Sister 


Reverend Fathers: 
When I give a retreat—I want my retreatants to show that they 


are interested in what I am saying when I give considerations and 
conferences. I want them to be wide-awake. I want them to look 
at me as I speak to them. I want them to respond to little pleasant- 
ries that I may introduce from time to time by smiling and even 
bursting out into reverently suppressed laughter. Sometimes I get a 
group of Sisters who are evidently predetermined not to respond in 
any way to my talk. There they sit, eyes downcast, features immo- 
bile, like so many statues of saints. And my pleasantries fall flat! 
Not a facial muscle twitches, not an eyelid is raised. Are they rapt in 
ecstasy, I wonder, or absorbed in contemplation—or, horrors! are 
they wrapt in slumber? Whatever it is, it is crushingly hard on me. 
No one likes to talk to people who pay no attention to him and do 
not even look at him. Retreatants! Be responsive; smile when you 
are supposed to smile; laugh when you are expected to laugh: weep 
when you feel like weeping! 

Again, I want my retreatants to meditate and apply things to 
themselves during the half hour or more that I speak to them. After 
my talk all I ask of them is to make a threefold colloquy, each lasting 
a few minutes and not more than five: one with our Lady, one with 
our Lord, and one with the heavenly Father. Go to Mary, let Mary 
take you by the hand and lead you to Jesus, then with Jesus and 
Mary go to the heavenly Father. And tell each all about my con- 
sideration and about your affection and resolutions. Then the 
period of meditation is over! But until the next meditation I want 
them to live in the atmosphere, so to speak, of the last meditation, 
and to scatter ejaculatory prayers and aspirations up and down the 
stairs, along the hallways, and so forth. 

When I make a retreat—I want my retreat master, for heaven’s 
sake, to speak loud enough and not to speak too rapidly; and if he 
puts a little animation and some gestures into his discourse it will be 
all the better. It does not make a good impression upon me either, 
by the way, if he comes into the sanctuary and mumbles some pre- 
paratory prayer in a half-hearted and hasty way. I expect a good and 
devout preparatory prayer, recited distinctly and with unction. 
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Again, I want my retreat master to give the last meditation of 
the day and his last talk of the day before supper, so that after the 
evening recreation of those who are not making the retreat we can 
have simply Benediction as the close of the day. I am tired by that 
time and wish to retire as soon as possible after evening prayers. I 
decidedly do not like another meditation after Benediction, given by 
way of points. And most decidedly I do not like to have the retreat 
master tell us to make our own meditation in the morning, that he 
will not appear for that. I want him to appear and talk longer than 
ever in the morning. In fact, the longer the retreat master talks, the 
better I like it. Never do I meditate better than when somone is 
talking on religious topics. 

Again, I want my retreat master to illustrate his considerations 
with many stories, personal experiences in the realm of souls. A 
serious word and then that driven home by a gripping and pertinent 
tale; then another serious word and another tale; then a little witti- 
cism to break the tension—ah! that is a retreat master after the heart 
of me! 

A Priest 
Reverend Fathers: 

How disappointing to be asked to “‘preach’’ a retreat! The com- 
munity is not expected to meditate. The order of the day includes 
three conferences, after which all betake themselves to the ordinary 
occupations of the day—sewing, letter-writing and so forth; few 
read spiritual books. One meditation is made, for a half hour before 
Mass, and the retreat master is expected to make that with the com- 
munity. No points are given the night before. All that might be 
done at this meditation, is either to present some truth slowly and 
simply, in the hope there might be some heart reaction on the part of 
some of the members of the community, or make some colloquies out 
loud. The sisters may possibly be entertained during this half hour. 
They have not made a meditation. Such retreats cannot bring God’s 


blessings on the community. 
A Priest 


Reverend Fathers: 

By all means, let us have short, unread, interesting conferences 
reiterating the fundamental truths; and do, please include the mys- 
ticism of the Church. (May I remind your correspondent that the 
canonization rosters of the Church list more feminine than mascu- 
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line exponents of mysticism? I have yet to meet a sincere Sister who 
is ‘‘mystified.’’) But must the banes of the religious life always be 
disregarded? For instance, espionage, tale-bearing, prying curiosity 
coupled with gossiping which makes community life unbearable; 
envy, jealousy, ambition for power, with reluctance to give it up and 
return to the ranks; the responsibility to keep promises; the types of 
secrets and the sacredness of confidential and professional informa- 
tion. 

Many Sisters admit that the only real and lasting help they get 
from the retreat is that received in the confessional. Would it not be 
worthwhile to omit a conference a day in favor of this type of help, 
either in the confessional or in individual conferences held in com- 
fortable surroundings? Priests make a practice of meeting lay folks 
in this manner; why should they fear to meet religious? 

My last suggestion is to have a ‘“‘Question”’ or ‘‘Suggestion”’ Box. 
Many objective difficulties could be cleared up here, thus saving con- 
fessional time. 


A Sister 


Reverend Fathers: 
Things I have disliked in retreat masters and have heard others 


say they disliked are: lack of practicality; lack of original or imagina- 
tive method of presenting the truths; lack of psychological approach 
to problems; looking on illustrations merely as sources of entertain- 
ment; a negative attitude towards life; lack of sympathetic under- 
standing of retreatants’ problems; failure to adapt the accidentals of 
retreat to specific audiences. 

Things we have liked are: an instructive use of illustrations; a 
striking manner of expression; applications that fit the particular 
group making the retreat; good example from the retreat master. 

A Young Priest 





UNIFORM VERSION OF MASS 
The Queen’s Work has recently published a new edition of Community Mass, a 
booklet planned for the Dialogue Mass. The text of the Ordinary and Canon of 
the Mass conforms to the new Editors’ Standard Text, a uniform version of these 
prayers (with standardized pause-marks for Dialogue Mass) that is being adopted 
by many publishers of Missals for the laity. 
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ORIGEN, HIS LIFE AT ALEXANDRIA. By René Cadiou. Translated from 
the French by John A. Southwell. Pp. xiii + 338. &. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, 1944. $3.25. 


The works of Origen, that many-sided genius, were written for 
the learned. The same may be said of this masterly study of his life 
and the books he wrote during the first half-century of his vigorous 
career. Readers in search of another facile biography of the type so 
popular in our day will discover little to hold their attention. But the 
intellectually mature, who possess some knowledge of the history of 
thought and who desire to extend that experience, will find the book 
of engrossing interest. 

Origen, son of the martyred St. Leonidas, never realized the 
supreme ambition of his youth, to die for the faith. But with all the 
ardor of his restless nature he devoted his life to the intensification of 
spiritual perfection among the educated Christians of his environ- 
ment. 

His early years at Alexandria, the most active intellectual center of 
his time, coincided with the last determined efforts of pagan and 
heretical Gnosticism to capture the minds of that metropolis. Origen 
dreamt of a Christian gnosis, or higher, esoteric learning, that would 
make the revelation of Christ prevail. As head of the famous Acade- 
my of Alexandria, the first university of its day, he endeavored to 
impart an intellectual discipline which would give the educated Chris- 
tian a purer insight into the nature of God and be the basis of his 
spiritual progress. To this end he devoted the decades of his brilliant 
teaching and his monumental labors in the composing of his books. 
Only late in life did he come to esteem the value of the piety of the 
lowly for the spread of God’s kingdom. 

Unequipped with a sound philosophy, not always in touch with 
the mind of the Church, and driven forward by his impetuous 
genius, he developed his own method of Scriptural interpretation and 
built upon it a system of theology that inspired his pupils but har- 
bored trends of unorthodoxy which eventually led to his condemna- 
tion by Ecclesiastical authority. Many of the aberrations of “‘Ori- 
genism’”’ do not reflect his own views, but were tenets formulated by 
later thinkers of heretical mold who were not even his disciples; hos- 
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tile to the restraints imposed by Christian tradition, they claimed 
Origen, who would have disavowed them, as the champion of their 
doctrinal extremities. , 

Nevertheless Origen was unorthodox in more than one point, 
such as the resurrection of the body, the genesis of sin, and salvation 
as the ultimate lot of all. Many of his conjectures, though not 
strictly heretical, have always been regarded in the Church as rash. 

The author of this book treats all problems which occur in the 
career and teaching of Origen with great sympathy, but at the same 
time with evident impartiality and thorough scholarship. His analysis 
of the works; climaxing in Origen’s masterpiece, the De principits, is 
penetrating, though not infrequently obscure. On the whole, the 
clarity and order which we have come to associate with French 
authorship are wanting. 

The translation is generally good. Too often, however, the 
reader is left in doubt as to the antecedents of personal pronouns. A 
few sentences are ungrammatical, owing to the absence of words, or 
the wrong form of words, or defective punctuation. The book is 
furnished with a sufficiently complete index.—C. VOLLERT, S.J. 


NATIONAL PATRIOTISM IN PAPAL TEACHING. By the Reverend John 
J. Wright. Pp. liii + 358. The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md., 
1943. $3.50. 


In the introduction to this book the author states: ‘“The almost 
universal illiteracy, so to speak, exposed wherever question arises con- 
cerning the directives and doctrine of the Pope on national and inter- 
national loyalties amounts to a challenge to Catholic writers to 
acquaint themselves more fully with the papal teachings on thesc 
questions.””’ The book might be called a monumental attempt to 
furnish the material for dispelling such illiteracy. 

Father Wright studied the pronouncements of four Popes— 
Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV, and Pius XI—to draw from these 
pronouncements the papal directives (that is, pastoral guidance in 
specific problems of patriotism) and the doctrine underlying this 
guidance (that is, the papal teaching on the virtue of patriotism 
itself). The author presents his findings in this large work, divided 
into three progressive parts dealing respectively with the nature of 
patriotism, the principal obligations toward the fatherland, and the 
need of going beyond a merely national outlook to build a moral 
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international order. The entire study is directed to modern condi- 
tions and modern problems. The reader is impressed with the fact 
that in this complicated modern world, as in the more simplified 
world of former days, the Church still has the recipe for national and 
international harmony. 

The book contains an impressive list of documents consulted, a 
lengthy bibliography, and an alphabetical index. Students of 
national and international problems should find the work very 
serviceable—G. KELLY, S.J. 


LETTERS TO PERSONS IN RELIGION. By St. Francis de Sales. Trans- 
lated by the Reverend Henry Benedict Mackey, O.S.B. Introduction by 
Bishop Hedley. Pp. xxxiii + 443. The Newman Bookshop, Westmin- 
ster, Md., 1943. $2.75. 

Priests and religious will surely welcome this reprint. The 
attractiveness of the saintly Bishop of Geneva’s personality is mani- 
fest in all his writings, but it is nowhere more in evidence than in his 
intimate letters. And here we have letters of every kind—‘‘from 
trivial to weighty, from playful to severe, from the first instructions 
of beginners to the deepest counsels of mystical theology,’’ as Bishop 
Hedley observes in the Introduction. Each of them has the authentic 
personal touch. As might be expected, the spiritual content of these 
letters is very high. What gives them their distinctive character, 
however, is that they evoke a flesh-and-blood person unique even 
among saints for his graciousness, his tact, his ability to encourage 
the faltering, his god-like understanding of the human heart—and of 
the language of the heart. 

The 158 Letters of this volume, covering the period 1602-1622, 
are distributed as follows: 18 previous to the founding of the Visita- 
tion; 28 earlier and 49 later to Sisters of the Visitation (26 of these 
to Mother de Chantal); 35 to religious outside the Visitation; 28 
occasioned by various festivals. In addition, there are 13 instruc- 
tions to the Sisters of the Visitation. The book is provided with a 
classified index of subjects. It is perhaps significant that Courage is 
the subject of most frequent reference. 

No reader of the book will question Bishop Hedley’s judgment 
that ‘‘this volume will therefore serve as an admirable manual of 
spiritual reading for religious, especially for those whose institute is 
modelled on the Visitation or carries out the great principle of 
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mercy and compassion which lies at the root of all that St. Francis 
wished religious women to do.’-——-C. DEMUTH, S.J. 


LA CHARTE DU ROYAUME CHRETIEN. Par le Révérend Pére Adrien 
Malo, O.F.M. Pp. xxii + 318. Fides, 3425, rue Saint-Denis, Montreal, 
1943. 

The Magna Charta of the Kingdom of Christ is the Sermon on 
the Mount. Father Malo has made the Sermon the basis for a five-day 
priests’ retreat which he has been preaching throughout Canada for 
the past ten years. At the request of his sacerdotal retreatants he now 
publishes the retreat, prefixing a thorough Scriptural explanation of 
the Sermon on the Mount. The retreat itself is good spiritual 
reading. The doctrine on sacerdotal perfection contained in it is 
solid, developed with characteristic Franciscan simplicity and prac- 
ticality, and illustrated with many apt examples and quotations from 
the lives of saintly priests and religious. This volume by the versatile 
directeur of La Vie des Communautés Religeuses is already in its sec- 


ond edition and is recommended to all religious who read French. 
—A. KLAAS, S.J. 


‘JAMES LAYNEZ, JESUIT. By the Reverend Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. 
Pp. vii + 299. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1944. $3.00. 
Laynez—Pope’ theologian at the Council of Trent, and if you 

are familiar with Jesuit history, you may recall that he was also sec- 
ond General of the Society of Jesus. That just about completes the 
story of James Laynez for most people. But that is only part of the 
biography of one of the most influential characters of the sixteenth 
century. 

James Laynez was one of Ignatius’ first companions, his closest 
friend and trusted confidant. He helped Igatius formulate the Con- 
stitutions and at the death of the saint the burden of preserving this 
rule fell on Laynez. A great man among great men, James Laynez 
successfully saw the Society of Jesus through its first critical period. 

His work at Trent is well known. He was also one of the most 
popular preachers of his time and never missed an opportunity to use 
this talent. Despite continual ill health and the burden of various 
offices, he found time to comment on various subjects ranging from 
usury to the use of cosmetics. 

Father Fichter has helped rescue from obscurity a great man by 
giving us a modern English biography. Unfortunately the book 
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does not gain from the continual reference to Laynez’s Jewish ances- 
try. Although other authors have established this as a fairly certain 
fact, Father Fichter’s reiteration does not make for further convic- 
tion. The style could have been greatly enlivened by a judicious use 
of historical imagination. 

The short appendices give a very intimate insight into the per- 
sonal character of Laynez and it would be well to begin the book by 
reading them first instead of last —E. VOLLMAR, S.J. 


THE CHRIST: THE SON OF GOD. By the Abbé Constant Fouard. 
Pp. xxvi + 346. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1944. One- 
volume Edition. $2.00. 

This classic life of our Lord is universally used and loved by 
religious. The present edition should add, if possible, to its merited 
popularity. Not only is the price attractive, but the convenient for- 
mat, the elimination of bibliographical and critical apparaus (which 
would be antiquated by now anyway), the full-page measure instead 
of the two-column arrangement of some other editions, all should 
help to make this the most useful life of Christ to have appeared in 
years. 

As is well known, Fouard’s work is not controversial but devo- 
tional. While subsequent studies of our Lord have been more sci- 
entific and suited to scholars or apologists, hardly any have 
approached Fouard’s as a work of sincere piety, adapted for medita- 
tion and spiritual reading. This one-volume edition, only slightly 
abridged from the original, has all the ‘advantages of a complete, 
detailed life of Christ, while remaining a small handy book. 

—C. McNaspy, S.J. 





ALL FOR JESUS. By the Reverend Frederick William Faber, D.D. Pp. vii + 454. The 

Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md., 1944. Reprint. $2.50. 

Father Faber’s spiritual works have long been accepted as classics in the field of 
ascetical literature. It is almost a hundred years since his name became familiar in 
religious households, and the esteem in which it has been held ever since is evidence 
of the permanent worth of his contribution. Perhaps his books, concerned as they 
are for the most part with the relationship of the individual soul to God, may seem 
dated to those who measure worth in terms of social emphasis. But in the last 
analysis it is the individual soul that is responsible to God, and its welfare can never 
be lost sight of, however much one may wish to highlight other points of view. 
For this reason, among others, it is gratifying to have the most popular of Father 
Faber’s books made newly available in a reprint edition that fully measures up to the 
high standard heretofore maintained by the Newman Bookshop. 
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- 

May we ask for further information regarding the gaining of the Porti- 
uncula Indulgence in convent chapels? Last year (Review for Religious, 
March, 1943, page 144) it was stated that all religious could gain this 
indulgence in their community chapels by reason of the Mofu Proprio of 
Pope Pius X, of June 9, 1910. Our chaplain claims that more recent legis- 
lation has modified this privilege. Who is right? 

The chaplain is right. When this question was answered last 
year, a later decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, dated July 10, 1924, 
was overlooked. This decree revised all previous legislation regarding 
the Portiuncula Indulgence, and made the following provisions 
regarding past grants of the same: 

“II. Perpetual grants of this Indulgence given in any manner up 
to the present time remain unchanged for the future.’ 

“TII. All temporary indults, that is, given either for a specified 

_time, or without mention of time (sine die), or for the duration of 
the good will of any particular person, will cease and are to be con- 
sidered as abrogated on December 31 of this current year (1924).” 

Hence it is clear that the privilege granted by Pope Pius X to all 
religious communities in 1910 for one year, and extended by him 
through the Holy Office in 1911 “‘until such time as a definitive 
decree shall be issued’’ did cease on December 31, 1924, by virtue of 
N. III above. 

Franciscan Tertiaries, however, may still gain the Portiuncula 
Indulgence in their own convent chapels by reason of an older privi- 
lege granted by the same Pius X who decreed as follows on August 
28, 1903: ‘‘first: that all Institutes of Tertiaries living in common 
and taking simple vows, provided they are legitimately aggregated to 
the Orders from which they derive their name and have their habit, 
do share all the indulgences granted by the Roman Pontiffs directly to 
the First and Second Orders; second: that their churches enjoy the 
same indulgences which the churches of the respective First and Sec- 
ond Orders enjoy’’ (Acta Sanctae Sedis, vol. 36, p. 378). 

By reason of this grant all the churches of Franciscan Tertiaries 
living in community with simple vows enjoy the same indulgences 
which the churches of the First and Second Franciscan Orders enjoy, 
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including that of gaining the Portiuncula Indulgence, not only for 
the members of the religious community, but for all the faithful as 
well who visit their churches and fulfill the conditions prescribed. 

Since most Tertiary Communities did not have a church but only 
a semt-public chapel, the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences was 
asked whether the decree of August 28, 1903, applied to these semi- 
public chapels as well. The answer given on March 22, 1905 was as 
follows: ‘‘In the negative: and let His Holiness be asked graciously to 
extend the privilege of gaining these indulgences to the semi-public 
chapels of Tertiaries, but only in favor of the Tertiaries themselves 
and of those persons who dwell with them in community.’’ Upon 
being informed of this matter, Pope Pius X, in an audience with the 
Cardinal Prefect, ‘‘graciously confirmed the decision of the Sacred 
Congregation and, at the same time, granted the extension asked for’’ 
(Acta Sanctae Sedis, vol. 37, pp. 721-722). 

Hence it seems certain that all Franciscan Tertiaries living in 
common and having simple vows, provided they are legitimately 
aggregated to any one of the three branches of the First Order, can 
gain all the indulgences granted to the churches of the First and Sec- 
ond Orders in their own semi-public chapels, provided of course that 
they have no church or public chapel of their own. They may, there- 
fore, also gain the Portiuncula Indulgence in these same chapels. But 
only members of the Tertiary Community, and externs who dwell 
with them day and night, may use this privilege. The faithful at large 
cannot gain the Portiuncula Indulgence in a semi-public chapel of 
Tertiaries living in common, but must go to a church or public ora- 
tory enjoying this privilege. 

In conclusion it may be well to say that by reason of the two 
privileges mentioned above all Tertiaries living tn common and 
having simple vows may gain, in their semi-public chapels, all the 
indulgences granted to the churches of their First and Second Orders 
respectively. Hence it is possible that other Tertiaries besides the 
Franciscan Tertiaries may gain the Portiuncula Indulgence in their 
own semi-public chapels, provided that this privilege has been granted 
to the churches of their respective First and Second Orders. They 
themselves will know what the privileges of the First and Second 
Orders are. 
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28 — 

Would you please give a complete answer to this question: To commit 
a mortal sin, how much money would a religious have to spend without 
permission, even presumed? | was surprised to hear that some supposedly 
reliable sources place it as high as $50. 

It is not easy to give a ‘‘complete’’ answer to this question. It 
involves subjects about which there are many opinions and much 
controversy. Nevertheless, the question is a very important one; and 
we shall try to give an answer which is at least sufficiently complete 
to be safe and practicable. We might mention that Father Emile 
Jombart some years ago published two articles on the question in 
Revue des communautés religieuses (I, pp. 116-121 and 137-142) .1 
For the most part, we are following Father Jombart’s treatment and 
conclusions, with necessary adaptations to the United States. 


For a complete answer to the question, it is well to suppose 
three distinct cases: (1) A religious sins against justice, without 
violating his vow of poverty; (2) a religious sins against his vow of 
poverty, without violating justice; and (3) a religious sins against 
_ both justice and poverty. 

(1) A religious sins against justice, without violating his vow 
of poverty.—We do not say this case can happen;? but in order to 
answer the question clearly, we must begin with this supposition. 

According to the principles of moral theology, unjust acts (for 
example: theft, destruction of another’s property, unjust keeping of 
another’s property) are objectively mortal sins if serious harm is 
done, venial sins if only slight harm is done. Evidently, one can not 
draw a mathematical line between ‘“‘serious’’ harm and “‘slight’’ 
harm; the distinction must be made according to rough, though 
reasonable, estimates. The principles of moral theology furnish us 


1See the list of English references appended to this response. 


2Cardinal D’Annibale, an eminent moral theologian of the last century, was of the 
Opinion that a religious who merely destroyed something would violate justice but 
not the vow of poverty (Summula Theologiae Moralis, III, ed. 5a, n. 222). Father 
Genicot, another eminent moralist, appears to have agreed with the Cardinal, and 
cites the very interesting example of a religious who chokes a dog that has been dis- 
turbing his slumbers (Theologia Moralis, II, n. 98). The destruction of property 
seems to us to be objectively an act of proprietorship, and we believe that it is com- 
monly looked upon as such. Of course, it is possible for a religious to destroy 
something without adverting to the fact that he is violating poverty. He might, 
therefore, avoid the subjective violation of poverty; in other words, his culpability 
before God would be only that of injustice. 
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with two general norms—one relative, the other absolute—to deter- 
mine the amount required for “‘serious’’ harm. 

The relative norm—which might also be called the ordinary 
norm, because it is the one most commonly applicable—is based upon 
the financial condition of the individual or group that is the victim 
of the injustice. Theologians now rather commonly agree that this 
norm can be enunciated as follows: ‘“The average day’s pay of the 
victim in question, or the sum needed to provide for one day both his 
family and himself with food, clothing, lodging and the other neces- 
sities of life’’ (Healy, Moral Guidance, p. 217). This would cer- 
tainly be the norm to follow in thefts from or property injuries done 
to poor people, middle class people, small stores, small and moderate- 
sized convents, and the like. 

The relative norm is, as we said, the ordinary norm. Yet, if it 
were really universal, it would open the way to gigantic abuses and 
would tend to destroy the peaceful security of property holders; for 
it would mean that one could deprive a rich man or a corporation of 
a very large sum without committing a mortal sin. For the good of 
human society, therefore, nature herself demands that there be a 
“ceiling’’—namely, a norm of injustice beyond which no one may 
go without committing a mortal sin, even though the victim be very 
wealthy. This norm is called the absolute norm; the sum representing 
it is called the absolutely grave sum. 

Theologians are by no means unanimous either in fixing the 
absolutely grave sum or in formulating a working rule for judging 
it. Father Healy (Moral Guidance, p. 217) says: “In general... 
an absolutely grave sum is the amount which is equivalent to the 
weekly wages received by a person of the middle class of society.” 
This general estimate has found favor with several recent European 
moralists. Father Healy does not, at least explicitly, translate the 
general estimate into dollars and cents. According to McHugh and 
Callan (Moral Theology, II, n. 1900), Sabetti-Barrett (Theologia 
Moralis, n. 404) and Koch-Preuss (Moral Theology, V, p. 361) a 
fair estimate for the United States is $35.° 


3Father Roche (The Commandments of God, p. 96) states that ‘‘it is commonly 
taught that twenty dollars is this limit.’’ Perhaps some, even many, professors 
teach this as their own opinion; but it can hardly be said to be ‘“‘commenly taught”’ 
in the United States. Sabetti-Barrett, for instance, is a very widely used book in 
our country. We believe that the sum indicated in Sabetti-Barrett is a closer 


approximation to “‘common teaching.”’ 
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In practice, the estimate of $35 may be taken as a safe and rea- 
sonable norm for our country in normally good times. We have not 
seen any printed opinion that goes beyond that. It might well be, 
however, that at the present time, with the value of money decreased 
and the standard of wages generally increased, the sum could be 
temporarily fixed at $40 or $50. 

It should be noted that the absolute norm is used only in those 
cases in which the person injured has a daily income that is equal to 
or more than this sum. This would be the case, for example, when 
the victim of the injustice is a wealthy man, a corporation or a large 
and prosperous religious community. 

We might also mention here that there are some exceptional cases 
when either the relative or the absolute sum may be increased to some 
extent: for example, when a child steals from his father or when the 
goods stolen or damaged belong in some sense to the person who 
commits the injustice. 

Some people think that the figures representing the relative, and 
particularly the absolute, sum should never be mentioned except in 
the confessional and in a Moral Theology class, lest great abuses be 
the result. It is true that the matter is open to abuse. Nevertheless, it 
appears to us that those who have to teach the Seventh Command- 
ment should at least Rnow these things lest through their ignorance 
they impose non-existent obligations on others. No teacher has to tell 
all he knows; in fact, it would often be imprudent to do so—and this 
might apply particularly to the present matter. But the teacher 
should know the truth, lest he go to the other extreme and teach 
falsity. For religious, in particular, there is an added reason for 
knowing something of these norms of injustice because they volun- 
tarily assume an obligation of poverty, and, as we shall see, there is 
often a close connection between justice and the vow of poverty. 

Furthermore, knowledge of these matters is not as dangerous as it 
is sometimes supposed to be, if the knowledge is complete. For it 
should be remembered that even small violations of justice impose the 
obligation of restitution, and that repeated small thefts can accumu- 
late into one large theft. We can hardly go into the entire matter of 
accumulation here; we can but indicate some of the principal points. 
For instance, it does not mean that a number of venial sins can become 
a mortal sin; it simply means that a number of small injustices can, 
under certain circumstances, amount to one serious injustice. For 
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instance, if a man keeps stolen things or their equivalent, he can 
gradually make himself the unjust possessor of a large amount. Or 
again, if he begins stealing with the intention of acquiring a grave 
sum, he is really guilty from the beginning of the serious injustice. 
Finally, even if he does not keep the stolen property, yet he could 
be seriously culpable if his thefts were made at such frequent inter- 
vals as to make one morally continuous theft. For further informa- 
tion on the subject we refer the reader to works that deal explicitly 
with the matter (for example, one of the treatises on moral theology 
referred to in our bibliography). 

We can conclude this first point by applying what we have said 
to a religious. The supposition we are making is that the religious 
violates only justice, not poverty; in other words, for the time being, 
we are putting aside the question of the vow of poverty. 

If the religious does an injustice to an extern, the gravity of the 
sin is ordinarily estimated according to the relative or absolute norms, 
without further qualification. If the victim is poor, or only in mod- 
erate or fairly well-to-do circumstances, the relative norm is appli- 
cable; if the victim is a wealthy man or a corporation, the absolute 
norm may be followed. 

If the victim of the injustice is one’s own religious community, 
some qualification must be made. At least this is the opinion of a 
number of authors; and their opinion is probable. For example, 
suppose the community is small and poor and that about $6 would 
represent its daily income. The religious would certainly sin mor- 
tally by depriving the community of about $10; that is, about 1% 
times the relatively grave sum. The reason why the ordinary relative 
sum is increased in this case is that the goods of the community are in 
some sense destined for the use of the religious. If the religious is a 
member of a large and financially stable community, the sum needed 
for a serious violation of justice would be about 1% times the abso- 
lutely grave sum. 

(2) A religious sins against his vow of poverty, without vio- 
lating justice—We now wish to consider a violation of the vow of 
poverty, independently of a violation of justice. The case can be 
verified in a religious with simple vows. Such a religious retains the 
possession of his property and the right to acquire more property. He 
cannot sin against justice by using or disposing of his property or its 
income, but he violates his vow of poverty if he acts contrary to the 
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prescriptions of canon law in such matters. 

The norm for judging a serious violation of the vow of poverty 
ought to be very clear. Yet, even here we encounter differences of 
opinion; and our answer must consist only in giving certain general 
guiding rules. 

First rule: If an individual religious institute determines, either 
explicitly or implicitly, that a certain sum constitutes a serious viola- 
tion of the vow of poverty, then the religious of the institute are 
bound to follow that norm. For example, if a given institute were to 
state in its constitutions that ten dollars is grave matter, or if a 
legitimate custom or the common teaching of those who have author- 
ity to explain and interpret the constitutions were to specify this sum, 
the religious of the institute would be understood to bind themselves 
according to this norm. 

In itself, this first rule is simple and logical. It allows for diversi- 
ties among religious institutes. And some allowance ought to be 
made for these diversities because, as Fathers Vermeersch and Jombart 
have remarked, the poverty of a Franciscan is supposed to be stricter 
than that of a Canon Regular, and the poverty of a contemplative 
institute is supposed to be more rigid than that of an active one. 

Many institutes follow what appears at first sight to be a very 
simple rule: namely, the same quantity which would be a mortal sin 
against justice is also sufficient for a mortal sin against the vow of 
poverty. In fact, this is a classic rule, applicable to all institutes that 
have not determined some other norm for themselves. 

The rule is not as simple as it appears to be. For instance, an 
obvious question is: does the rule refer to the relative or to the abso- 
lute norm of injustice? This question has been and is severely con- 
troverted. It would avail us nothing to enter into tae controversy: 
but we must keep it in mind in trying to formulate a safe, practicable 
rule. 

Second Rule: A violation of the vow of poverty is to be estimated 
according to the absolute norm for sins against justice unless the 
institute has determined some stricter or relative norm. 

Hence, if a religious were to spend his own money, we should 
judge the objective gravity of his sin by asking: Does his institute 
have a determined norm of its own? If not, then this violation of 
poverty is not serious unless the amount equals the absolutely grave 
sum for injustice. 
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Small offenses against poverty can accumulate into a serious 
offense if a religious keeps things for which he has no permission until 
their combined value equals the amount sufficient for a serious sin. 
And of course, if the religious had the intention from the beginning of 
accumulating such things, he would sin seriously by that intention. 


(3) A religious sins against both justice and his vow of pov- 
erty.—This is the most common case, and therefore the most prac- 
tical to consider. It does not, however, involve any new principles; 
it simply involves a combination of our first and second suppositions. 

To make the case concrete, let us suppose that a religious who 
belongs to a very small and poor community keeps and spends ten 
dollars that had been given him for the community. This would 
clearly be a serious sin of injustice (cf. first supposition, especially 
near the end). But is his violation of poverty also serious? That 
depends on the strictness of the poverty professed by his institute. 
If the institute has a definite norm, and this norm does not exceed ten 
dollars, then his violation of poverty is also serious. If his institute 
follows the ‘‘justice’’ norm also for violations of poverty and makes 
it clear that the relative norm is to be applied, then his sin against 
poverty is perfectly parallel with the sin of injustice. But if the 
institute does not determine the amount or specify clearly that the 
relative norm of injustice is to be applied, the violation of poverty 
would be estimated according to the absolute norm of injustice, which 
would be about 35 dollars in our country in normally good times, 
and perhaps 40 or 50 dollars at the present time. 

Hence it can happen that the same act is a mortal sin against jus- 
tice, but only a venial sin against the vow of poverty. But it can 
also happen that the same act would be a mortal sin against the vow 
of poverty, yet only a venial sin against justice: for example, if a 
religious whose institute professed a very strict poverty, were to cheat 
a wealthy person out of 15 or 20 dollars, his act would be only a 
venial sin of injustice but would be a mortal sin against poverty. 

In answering this question, we have not cited, or even taken 
account of, all possible opinions, but we have tried honestly to allow 
for all opinions that seemed realiy solid and to steer a middle course 
between laxity and rigorism. For the benefit of those who may wish 
to read on the subject, we are appending here a list of English works 
that treat of one or another aspect of the question: 


Moral Guidance, A Textbook for Colleges and Universities, by Edwin F. Healy, 
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S.J. Published by the Loyola University Press, Chicago, Ill., 1942. See 
See Chapter X, ‘“The Seventh and Tenth Commandments.” 

The Commandments of God, by Thomas B. Roche, C.SS.R. Published by the 
Mission Church Press, 1545 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., 1943. See the 
chapter entitled ‘“‘Seventh and Tenth Commandments,” p. 91 ff. 

Moral Theology, by John A. McHugh, O.P., and Charles J. Callan, O.P. Pub- 
lished by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, 1930. See Volume II, ‘“Theft,”’ 
n. 1890 ff. 

Moral and Pastoral Theology, by Henry Davis, S.J. Published by Sheed and Ward, 
New York, 1943. See Volume II, ‘““Theft,’’ p. 299 ff.; and Volume IV, 
“The Vow of Poverty,” p. 360 ff. 

Religious Men and Women in the Code, by Joseph Creusen, S.J. Published by the 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1940. See ‘Obligations arising from 
the Vow of Poverty,’”’ n. 274. 

A Handbook for Sisters, by Bernard Van Acken, S.J. Published by the B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1931. See ‘“‘Gravity of Violations of the Vow of Pov- 
erty,’ n. 341 ff. 

The Canon Law Governing Communities of Sisters, by Fintan Geser, O.S.B. Pub- 
lished by Herder, St. Louis, 1939. See ““The Vow of Poverty,’’ n. 876 ff., 
especially n. 890. 

The Spiritual Direction of Sisters, by Felix M. Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap. Published by 
Benziger Brothers, New York, 1931. See chapter XXXVII, ‘“‘The Vow of 
Poverty.” 

Catechism of the Vows, by Peter Cotel, S.J., revised by Emile Jombart, S.J., and 
translated by William H. McCabe, S.J. Published by Benziger Brothers, New 
York, 1924. See ‘Violation of the Vow of Poverty,’ Q. 48 ff. 

Catechism of the Religious Profession. Published by the Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart, Metuchen, N. J., 1943. See “‘Nature and Gravity of Sins against the 
Vow of Poverty,” Q. 304 ff. 

Principles of Christian and Religious Perfection. Published by the Marist Brothers, 
St. Ann’s Hermitage, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 1934. See ‘‘Violation of the Vow 
of Poverty,” Q. 664 ff. 

The Vow of Poverty, by Sidney J. Turner, C.P. Published by The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America (Studies in Canon Law, No. 54), Washington, 1929. See 
‘‘Nature and Gravity of Violations of the Vow of Poverty,” p. 106 ff. 

Handbook of Moral Theology, by Anthony Koch, D.D.; adapted and edited by 
Arthur Preuss. Published by Herder, St. Louis, 1924. See Volume V, 


p. 356 f. 


-— 
May a superior who is empowered to grant his subjects permission to 
use money, give himself that same permission without recourse to higher 
superiors? 
Unless the constitutions or customs of a particular institute 
declare otherwise, a superior may give to himself whatever permis- 
sions he may grant to his subjects. 
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Forestalling the 


Pains of Purgatory 
Clarence McAuliffe, S.J. 


Y GIVING the rock a double strike in order to produce 
water for the Israelites (Numbers 20:11, 12), Moses 
offended God. The second tap was unnecessary and 
proceeded from an impulse of distrust. Moses soon repented 
and God forgave him the personal affront involved in his 
misdeed. But to take away its temporal punishment, he 
had to do external penance, one assigned by God Himself 
and inflicted on this side of the grave. He was not allowed 
to enter the Promised Land, but died on Mount Nebo 
wistfully gazing at the distant mists and skies of the land 
of ‘‘milk and honey’”’ (Deuteronomy 34:1-6). 

So, too, each one of our past sins has made us liable to 
a greater or lesser degree of temporal punishment. But our 
condition relative to the expiation of that punishment dif- 
fers from that of Moses in the example mentioned. Moses 
apparently could in no way evade the precise penalty 
attached to his sin. No matter how fervent his prayers, 
how austere his penances, how tearful his sorrow, God had 
decided absolutely that he must expiate his transgression in 
just one way—by never treading the soil of the Promised 
Land. With us God is not so absolute in His decrees. We 
are not bound to any single punishment for any sin, but 
can pay off our debt in various ways. Besides, Moses was 
punished in this world for his sin of diffidence. This is not 
God’s universal law. He may still send suffering as a con- 
sequence of personal sin and to delete its temporal punish- 
ment, but of this we are never certain. We are certain, 
though, that the debt of temporal punishment that has not 
been removed in this life must be paid in Purgatory. 
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This thought could easily lead us to believe that our 
sojourn in purgatory will be long and arduous. When we 
look back over our past lives to the dawn of our reasoning 
powers, we realize how our sins have grown from a mere 
hummock to a bulky mountain. It isa mountain shorn of 
vegetation, formed of the cold, hard rocks of sin—mortal 
sins, perhaps, and possibly even many of them; deliberate 
venial sins aplenty; semi-deliberate venial sins every day. 
Their guilt as personal offenses against God has been taken 
away through His mercy, but every one of them has left its 
wreckage in His ordered universe so that the sum-total of 
our debt of temporal punishment is literally incalculable. 
Even though our lives are saintly, we add to this debt daily 
by trifling offenses at least. Such considerations should 
inspire us with humility, but they should not lead us to 
conclude that we are therefore destined to a prolonged and 
racking purgatory. 

Why so? Because God in His goodness has supplied us 
with numerous ways of blotting out our temporal punish- 
ment in this world. 

However, to render these various ways effective, certain 
conditions must be fulfilled. —The agent must be in the state 
of sanctifying grace, first of all. God will never remit any 
temporal punishment for the person disfigured by mortal 
sin. Again, the agent must act from a supernatural motive. 
This means that he must have at least a general intention of 
doing the penal work in order to please God. He need not 
explicitly intend to take away his temporal punishment. 
Moreover, it stands to reason that the more perfect is the [| 
agent’s intention and the more frequently it is renewed, the [| | 
more abundantly will temporal punishment be lessened. [ 
Finally, it is plain that the agent must act freely and that 
the work done should be of its nature good, that is to say, 
at least non-sinful. 
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Granted these conditions, how can we level the moun- 
tain of temporal punishment that casts its shadow upon 
A. O’Connor, S.J., in this REVIEW (November, 1942, 
of his past offenses. As was pointed out by Father Thomas 
our lives? First of all, by indulgences. These favors granted 
by the Church aim directly at the deletion of temporal pun- 
bit of this punishment, regardless of the number or gravity 
ishment. A single plenary indulgence gained by one who 
has had all his venial sins forgiven, annihilates at once every 
pp. 382-389), every religious and priest may easily gain 
five such plenary indulgences every day. However, even if 
we neglect these opportunities, we very likely gain such 
plenary indulgences periodically during the year, for in- 
stance, at the conclusion of our annual retreat and during 
the Forty Hours. If some past venial sin still lingers on our 
soul so that the plenary indulgence cannot produce its full 
effect, it nevertheless remits a part of our temporal punish- 
ment. 

Besides plenary indulgences, all of us gain many partial 
ones, especially by use of aspirations. These according to 
their designated value may remove as much temporal pun- 
ishment as was taken away by fifty or a hundred or five 
hundred days of rigorous canonical penance in the early 
Church. When we reflect how severe these penances were, 
we must admit that an indulgence, even of fifty days, must 
make devastating inroads on our sinful debt. 

But indulgences are not the only means at our disposal. 
Every time that we approach the Sacrament of Penance, we 
receive some penal work or penance to perform. It may be 
small, one or five Hail Marys, but its efficacy in removing 
our temporal punishment is far greater than its size. Since 
the penance is an integral part of the sacrament, it hasa 
causative power independently of the greater or lesser devo- 
tion of the penitent, and as a result it removes some of our 
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temporal punishment automatically. Furthermore many 
theologians maintain that the last prayer recited by the 
priest when he confers absolution transmits a special 
energy to all future good actions of the penitent as long as 
he is in the state of grace. Asa result, all future meritorious 
deeds possess the same kind of vital automatic potency to 
remove temporal punishment as does the penance enjoined 
when the sacrament is received. Even though this opinion 
of many theologians should not be true, it is evident that 
the Sacrament of Penance reduces our debt of temporal 
punishment considerably, since it is received so frequently 
by religious and priests. 

Again, daily celebration Of, or assistance at, Mass is the 
regular thing for those consecrated to God. But it is a fact 
that each devout assistance at Mass automatically dimin- 
ishes our temporal punishment. This effect will be more 
or less according to our devotion, but in every case where 
the essential conditions for hearing Mass are realized, some 
temporal punishment will be canceled. And here again, as 
was mentioned above, it is not necessary to have the explicit 
intention of attending Mass in order to have some of our 
sinful debt removed. As long as we are there with the gen- 
eral intention of pleasing God, the result is achieved. 

Moreover, the majority of consecrated persons can 
expect to receive the Sacrament of Extreme Unction before 
they die. It is certain that this sacrament, just like the Sac- 
rament of Penance and assistance at Mass, lessens our tem- 
poral punishment automatically. It is even a certain opin- 
ion that Extreme Unction has the power to delete com- 
pletely our whole debt of such punishment, since it was 
instituted by Christ to afford immediate access to heaven. 
True, as in the case of a plenary indulgence, it may not 
always attain its entire effect, but only one obstacle can pre- 
vent this—the presence on our souls, at the time when the 
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Sacrament is received, of some venial sins for which we have 
no sorrow. To provide a partial remedy at least, against 
this possibility, the plenary indulgence called the Apostolic 
Benediction, which produces its effect only at the very 
moment of death, is bestowed immediately after the Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction. It is a sign of the Church’s 
anxiety to have her children escape even a transient delay in 
purgatory by departing this world with all debts fully 
paid. 

Yet other ways of reducing our temporal punishment 
are available. The Council of Trent expressly defines that 
“the patient endurance of sufferings sent by God” is a 
means of satisfying for our sinful debt. Whether these 
sufferings come as a consequence of our sins or not, makes 
no difference. In any case they are ‘‘sent by God’’ and so 
diminish our temporal punishment if they are borne with 
resignation. Such sorrows of a minor nature enter our lives 
every day. More painful ones in the form of ill-health, 
misunderstandings fraught with serious consequences, 
acute and abiding temptations of various kinds, disagree- 
able changes of place and occupation and so on, are apt to 
strike most consecrated persons at some period in their lives. 
The thought that such afflictions are redeeming us from the 
pains of purgatory is one motive to help us bear them well. 

The Council of Trent also defines that penances under- 
taken on one’s own initiative such as “fasting, prayers, 
almsdeeds and other works of piety’ help liquidate our 
debt of temporal punishment. The term “‘fasting’’ is inter- 
preted to mean any mortification whatever that causes 
inconvenience to the body. “‘Prayers’’ includes every manner 
of offering homage to God or to His saints. ‘‘Almsdeeds”’ 
comprehends every type of action that benefits others. 
When we reflect upon the vast amount of prayer that sat- 
urates the lives of religious and priests and the fact that 
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their lives are in most cases an almost constant exercise of 
the corporal and spiritual works of mercy, we gain some 
insight into the unceasing reduction of our temporal pun- 
ishment by these means. 

But such actions do not comprise the twenty-four 
hours of our day. We perform many indifferent and even 
pleasurable deeds such as eating, sleeping, recreation. Do 
even these bring about a subtraction of our temporal pun- 
ishment? It is certain doctrine that every good action per- 
formed in the state of grace and with a supernatural inten- 
tion has a three-fold efficacy—meritorious, impetratory, 
and satisfactory. This latter term means that every non- 
sinful word, thought, and action of each day, as long as we 
have the supernatural intention previously described, is 
taking its toll of our sinful debt. Consequently, we may 
safely say that we are lessening this debt almost at every 
minute of the whole day. This is, indeed, a consoling fact, 
one that should inspire us with confidence when we tend 
to worry over our sinful indebtedness. 

In regard to prayer asa means of satisfying for our 
temporal punishment, a further observation is in order. 
Every prayer or act of homage to God, such asa genu- 
flection to the Blessed Sacrament, remits some of our sinful 
debt, as was stated previously. This is easily intelligible 
since prayer involves some effort on our part and hence is, 
to some extent, a penal work. But can prayer remit our 
temporal punishment in any additional way? Could we 
expect to be heard if we simply appealed to God directly 
and asked Him to remit some of our temporal punishment? 
Theologians agree that, though God would in no way be 
bound to heed such a petition, He nevertheless does so in His 
mercy. All our good works derive their value from the 
redemptive sufferings of Christ. These objectively exist, 
once and for all accepted by God, and consequently nothing 
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forbids us from asking God to apply them to ourselves. We 
may ask God for many other spiritual blessings in our 
prayers. In the same way we may ask this favor and it 
will be granted. 

Finally, we should remember that some other living 
person may be offering satisfaction for us and so be reducing 
our temporal punishment. It is impossible, of course, for 
other people to apply their indulgences for us. It is also 
impossible for them to transfer to us the automatic removal 
of temporal punishment proceeding from their assistance at 
Mass, their reception of the Sacraments of Penance, and of 
Extreme Unction. But they may give us the satisfactory 
value of their unsought sufferings, of their “prayers, 
fasting, almsdeeds and other works of piety,” and of all 
their other good actions of each day. We on our part can 
perform an act of charity by surrendering the value of some 
of our own satisfactory works for the benefit of others. 

Faced by such an array of evidence, we must conclude 
that it is quite possible for any consecrated person to die 
with all temporal punishment for past forgiven sins 
removed. In fact, it is highly probable that many religious 
do so die. It is even likely that many religious contribute 
generously to the spiritual treasury of the Church by 
acquiring much more expiatory wealth than they them- 
selves need. These thoughts should not induce any remiss- 
ness On our part in our efforts to gain such wealth, since we 
do not know precisely the size of our sinful debt. In addi- 
tion, every one of the satisfactory works mentioned also 
has a meritorious aspect, so that their performance neces- 
sarily results in a greater degree of glory in heaven. 

May we then say that most consecrated persons never 
delay in purgatory at all? Not necessarily. The evidence 
adduced in this article simply indicates that such persons 
can escape purgatory as far as their temporal debt for past 
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forgiven sins is concerned. But purgatory may open its 
doors on another score. We may have on our souls at death 
many venial sins that have-never been forgiven. Since their 
guilt yet remains, their temporal punishment will have to 
be undergone in purgatory, because temporal punishment 
may never be expiated previous to the remission of guilt. 
Nevertheless, solid evidence could be adduced to prove that 
religious can die with every trace of sinful guilt removed 
so that they would enter without any delay into the joys 
of heaven. 
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The Apostolate of the Cross 
Robert B. Eiten, S.J. 


UFFERING and the cross are hard for all of us. We 
pine under their weight. We are constantly forced to 
seek new and striking motives for bearing them. At 

one time perhaps the motive of self-preservation or 
“keeping spiritually fit’’ made a strong appeal to us. Again 
we might have turned our eyes to the past and seen many 
personal sins. Right order demanded that these sins be 
expiated; hence the motive of expiation for our personal 
sins made us seek the cross of suffering. 

Or perhaps we have been moved by a very personal love 
of our Lord and, seeing Him racked with suffering and the 
cross, we also felt the desire for these things. We wanted to 
be just like Him. We realized that the law of love is the 
law of assimilation or likeness. Being professed lovers of 
our Lord, we wanted just what He had—the cross and 
suffering. 

No doubt other motives such as the fear of hell, the 
acquisition of self-control, the thought of eternal reward, 
at one time or another exerted a strong appeal on us. Yet 
sooner or later most likely all of these motives lost much of 
their appeal. They failed at times to stir us. We needed 
something else and something more. 

It is characteristic of Americans to want to do things. 
We like external activity, the apostolate of the active life, 
because it enables us to see things accomplished. This spirit 
often hampers our prayer-life and dulls our appreciation of 
suffering. This should not be. In fact, a true appreciation 
of the value of prayer and suffering should rather go hand 
in hand with our desire to do things and should furnish us 
with our most inspiring motive for embracing the aposto- 
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late of the cross. For, in the light of this true appreciation, 
we see prayer and suffering, not as passive things, but as 
tremendous instruments for carrying on the great work of 
the Redemption. 

The Redemption as a motive for bearing the cross and 
suffering has only recently been duly stressed, although it 
was known since apostolic times. Dogmatically it is 
closely associated with the doctrine of the Mystical Body; 
in fact so much so that with Raoul Plus we can say that 
“the doctrine of the Mystical Body gives us the most con- 
vincing proof for the necessity of abnegation and renuncia- 
tion in a truly Christian life.’”* 

Psychologically, this motive has its foundation ina 
devoted and personal love. When one who is much attached 
to and in love with another sees that the beloved wants his 
cooperation in some major work, he is only too glad to do 
all he can by way of cooperation. He is thrilled at the idea 
and looks upon it as an opportunity. It is a real joy for him 
to help his loved one no matter how hard his lot of coop- 
eration will be. He knows that the harder it is, the more 
his love will show itself. 

Now we all know that, according to the Divine Plan, 
Christ our Lord, Whom we love ardently, wants and 
needs our cooperation in the greatest of all works, the 
Redemption. Absolutely speaking, He did not need us, but 
in His Goodness He has arranged things so that now He 
actually needs our help. He would give us an opportunity 
to have a share in the great work of the Redemption. What 
can we do—professing to love Him as we do—but spon- 
taneously and enthusiastically offer ourselves wholeheart- 
edly to this sublime task of saving souls! The one thing 
we desire to know is how we can have a share in this great 


1Progress in Divine Union, p. 58. Elsewhere in this article we have taken thoughts 
found in this excellent book on pp. 51-62. 
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work, which He apparently accomplished long ago on 
Calvary. 

To understand this great mystery we must go back to 
Calvary and there vividly witness the thoughts and affec- 
tions passing through our Lord’s mind and will. Our Lord 
with His human intelligence foresaw all the happenings of 
this world—good and bad. At that tragic moment as He 
hung dying on the cross His mind cast a glance down the 
centuries and took especial note of the good works and suf- 
ferings which the members of His Mystical Body would 
bear. What a consolation that all-embracing vision of our 
good works, sufferings, and acts of self-denial must have 
been to the Heart of Christ! Christ, then, our suffering 
Victim, took all these good works, and sufferings of the 
loyal members of His Mystical Body along with His own 
and offered them as the complete Victim of Calvary. Thus 
the complete Victim of Calvary, the complete sacrifice of 
Calvary is Christ’s sufferings plus ours—our sufferings 
with Christ’s!? Christ’s sufferings win the prize of the 
Redemption, while ours share in applying or administering 
that prize of His infinite merits either for saving souls or 
making good souls better. 

Pope Pius XII has these striking words to say on this 
subject: “‘Dying on the cross, He left to His Church the 
immense treasury of the Redemption; towards this, she 
contributed nothing. But, when those graces come to be 
distributed, not only does He share this task of sanctifica- 
tion with His Church, but He wants it in a way to be due 
to her action. Deep mystery this, subject of inexhaustible 
meditation: That the salvation of many depends on the 
prayers and voluntary penances which the members of the 
Mystical Body of Jesus Christ offer for this intention and 





2See Grimaud-Newcomb, One Only Christ, pp. 159-168, and their My Mass, 
pp. 42-45, where a fuller account of this explanation is given. 
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on the assistance of pastors of souls and of the faithful, 
especially of fathers and mothers of families, which they 
must offer to our Divine Savior as if they were His asso- 
ciates.”’"* Thus we become as it were associates and co- 
helpers with Christ in the great work of the Redemption. 
What a great privilege! Who could ever forget it! 

And this offering which Christ long ago made is now 
day by day being completed, carried out, and ‘‘filled up” as 
the various sufferings occur in our daily lives. What yes- 
terday was a matter of His vision and merely in the form of 
an offering, today has been accomplished and completed. 
It should not seem strange to us that St. Paul said to the 
Colossians: ‘‘I now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and 
fill up those things that are wanting of the sufferings of 
Christ, in my flesh, for His body, which is the Church.” 
What are these sufferings of Paul if not his manual work 
of tentmaking, his self-imposed fastings, his shipwrecks, 
his long and tiring apostolic journeys, his imprisonments, 
his stripes, his disappointments and mental trials, his temp- 
tations, in a word, his rigorous life of seeking in all things 
his greater abnegation and continual mortification in order 
to be like his Crucified Master, bearing His marks in his 
body. 

And what are those sufferings of ours which are a part 
of Christ’s offering and Passion? Are they not the hard 
daily work of our lives, our abstinences and fastings, the 
inconveniences of our various rationings, long hours of 
work, perfect observance of rules, various sicknesses, mental 
trials, humiliations and rebuffs, misunderstandings and 
unjust criticisms, the trials of common life, the rudeness of 
others, and the various corporal austerities of each one of 
us?* 


’Encyclical on The Mystical Body of Cheist. 
4See Grimaud-Newcomb in sections mentioned in footnote 3. 
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Would you then have a motive for living a life of 
heroic self-control, self-conquest, self-denial, abnegation 
and mortification—call it what you will? Here it is if ever 
there was one. This motive will take you to heroism 
quickly; it will inspire you and keep you enthusiastic. You 
work with Christ, cooperate with Him, actively help Him 
in His greatest work. You are working with and helping 
One Who means far more to you than anyone or any- 
thing else. You are working next to your greatest and 
dearest friend in a project which means more to you than 
any other project in this world. You are working hand- 
in-hand with One Who loves you more than anyone else in 
this world and Whom you ought to love more than any- 
one else. 

If human love is stronger than death, what ought not a 
divine love in our hearts for the loving Christ, our Divine 
Beloved, motivate us to do; what heroism ought it not 
stir up in us; what a love of the cross and of a life of con- 
stant abnegation and continual mortification ought it not 
beget in our hearts when we realize that these latter are the 
very things that make up our contributions to the complete 
Victim and Sacrifice of Calvary! This is our great aposto- 
late—the apostolate of suffering, but perhaps it should 
preferably be called the apostolate of the cross since this 
latter more forcibly emphasizes the fact that we must not 
only patiently bear the crosses sent us, but that we must 
also with great earnestness actively seek and take up the 
cross by a life of constant abnegation and mortification. 

If today we were asked by our President to help him in 
one of the major works of his administration, with what 
zest and enthusiasm would we not accept this offer, no 
matter how much self-sacrifice it would entail? How many 
high salaried executives in industry today have resigned 
their positions at a great loss of salary to do this very thing? 
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Christ invites us to help Him in an issue far more impor- 
tant than any worldly issue. Our contribution to this issue 
is our life or apostolate of the cross. 

This apostolate of the cross more than anything else 
helps us to put on Christ, to imitate His divine ways and 
manners, to be an Alter Christus. It is also a great means 
for helping us to acquire detachment from creatures and 
self, since it takes the initiative in acquiring higher attach- 
ments which, being opposed to any disordered attachments, 
finally remove these from our lives. Its importance too for 
a progressive prayer-life must be obvious. Suffice it to say 
here that a progressive prayer-life and the apostolate of the 
cross are correlatives. Either of them has no meaning with- 
out the other. True, in the beginning prayer must initiate 
the apostolate of the cross, since only by prayer do we know 
its importance in our lives; but after this start our prayer- 
life and the apostolate of the cross work hand-in-hand 
together, grow together as it were by mutual causality and 
cooperation, and are intelligible only when taken together. 
Thus, if we are prayerful we must be apostles of the cross, 
and if we are apostles of the cross we must be prayerful. 
One without the other is simply impossible. 

It is well to think often and prayerfully of St. Paul’s 
enthusiastic love for the apostolate of the cross. His 
enthusiasm borders on the ecstatic because he sees that he, 
in the place of Christ and as it were His substitute, has been 
set aside to suffer those things which God would have him 
to bear for the building up and growth of Christ’s Mystical 
Body, the Church. To him this is a great privilege and 
grace, since Christ did not need him, but by a divine conde- 
scension deigned to make use of him in the work of the 
Redemption—the building up of the Church. 

God has set us aside as other Pauls. Let us be convinced 
that crosses have been allotted to us to be carried, since, as 
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we have seen, the redemptive process is to be in some way 
carried on and completed by us, the members of the Mys- 
tical Christ. We must bear in mind that, if more souls are 
to be brought into this Mystical Incorporation or if other 
souls are to grow in it, then more and more members of this 
Mystical Body must complete and fill up the measure of 
Christ’s sufferings. We must realize that our task is to 
bring Christ not only to ourselves but to others by our 
apostolate of the cross, an apostolate through which we 
can apply some of the infinite merits of Christ’s Passion to 
others either for their conversion or for their growth in 
sanctity.° 

Since we are members of Christ’s Mystical Body, we 
are in some way one with Christ, identified with Christ, as 
a branch is with its vine. And being identified with Him in 
our supernatural nature, it is obvious that we should be 
identified with Christ in His activity. This doctrine of the 
identity of Christ with the members of His Mystical Body 
makes it evident that we have not only been redeemed, but 
that we are also called upon to be redeemers with Christ, 
with a definite work to do for the salvation of the world. 
The apostolate of the cross enables us to fulfill our high 
destiny of working with Christ for the building up of the 
Church. 

If there is a moment of our day during which identifi- 
cation with Jesus should be real and vital, it is at the Mass. 
Through the Mass we communicate with Calvary. At the 
Mass “‘there is one and the same Victim, the same now 
offering Himself through the ministry of priests who 
offered Himself on the cross. ‘There is one sole difference, 
the manner of offering.’”” (Council of Trent, session xxii, 
ch.2) 

If we had been privileged to witness Christ’s Passion 


5See Review for Religious, Vol. 1, p. 136. 
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and death and had then realized their significance, no doubt 
we would have united ourselves heart and soul in both His 
offering and sacrifice, both in offering our sufferings with 
His as well as in suffering as much as possible with 
Him. Still, this was not our fortunate lot, for on Calvary 
Christ was alone, save for His Blessed Mother and a few 
loving souls. We were not there to witness that drama. 
But now at the Mass, the re-enactment and re-presentation 
of Calvary, He is not alone. We witness it. We can be 
active with Him. At the Mass He deigns to take us with 
Him, to unite us with Him not only as co-victims, a thing 
He already did on Calvary, but also to make us offerers 
with Him. Who, indeed, can ever dwell on this sublime 
privilege and yet remain cold to the sublime apostolate of 
suffering! Through the Mass our lives with their little 
virtues and sufferings and those other things which make 
up our little passion are more closely united with His sacred 
life, His great virtues, and the cruel sufferings which make 
up His Sacred Passion. 

Let us live the Mass in our daily duties. Let us accom- 
plish in our lives what we have promised in union with 
Christ at this sacrificial banquet. At the Mass let us identify 
our offering with Christ’s. Outside of the Mass let us live 
out this offering and identify our sufferings and life of vic- 
timhood with His. What a shame, indeed, it would be, if 
having as we do the priceless privilege of being victims with 
Christ at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, we, Christ’s mem- 
bers, should forget about this life of victimhood outside of 
the Mass? 

This life, then, of living the Mass is surely a life of 
identification with Christ, our Crucified Victim. It is to 
carry out and extend the spirit of the Mass into our entire 
day with the result that we carry out at every moment of 
our lives the sublime apostolate of suffering. 
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September, 1944 THE APOSTOLATE OF THE CROSS 


Much is said and written today about being victim- 
souls. Would you be a victim-soul or would you grow in 
this state? Well, here is the way. It is the hard way, but 
the shortest way. The apostolate of the cross is the apos- 
tolate of victim-souls. It is the apostolate of suffering with 
Jesus, of bearing the cross with Jesus, of having a part with 
Him in Hts Passion. 

The apostolate of the cross is also closely connected 
with the Devotion to the Sacred Heart. Reparation is the 
principal practice of this devotion. Still the very basis of 
reparation in this devotion is the fact that our Lord did not 
wish to accomplish singlehandedly the huge work of repa- 
ration, but that He would have each one of us as His asso- 
ciates in this project, as other redeeming Christs with Him, 
our principal Redeemer. Devotion to the Sacred Heart is 
devotion to the love of Jesus under the symbol of His 
Sacred Heart. Now human experience eloquently proves 
that love is best shown and nurtured by sacrifice, suffering, 
and the cross. Here, then, in this apostolate we have a most 
sublime reparation to the Sacred Heart, a most sublime 
devotion to the Sacred Heart.® 

Let us, therefore, “‘by the mercy of God,” present our 
“bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God’’ (Ro- 
mans 12:1), so that we may ‘‘fill up those things that are 
wanting of the sufferings of Christ, in [our] flesh, for His 
body, which is the Church” (Colossians 1:24). 


6] am much indebted to the Editor of the Apostle, who let me freely use material 
from a series of articles which I have written on this subject for this publication. In 
the present article, only a few points could be summarily developed. 








Decisions of the Holy See 


December 10, 1943: His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, signed with 
his own hand the rescript presented to him by the Cardinal Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites for the introduction of the cause 
of Beatification of the Servant of God, Richard Friedl, professed priest 
of the Society of Jesus, who was born at Spolato in Dalmatia on 
September 16, 1847, and died at Florence on February 27, 1917. 

November 19, 1943: His Holiness Pius XII issued the decretal let- 
ters Maxima inter munera by which he equivalently canonized Bles- 
sed Margaret, Virgin of the royal Hungarian family of Arpad, and 
nun of the Order of St. Dominic, and ordered that her name be 
entered in the Roman Martyrology under date of January 18. 

St. Margaret was the daughter of Bela I, the fourth King of Hun- 
gary. She was born in 1242, invested with the Dominican habit at 
the age of four, pronounced her solemn vows when she was eighteen, 
received the solemn consecration of Virgins at the hands of the Arch- 
bishop of Strigonia at the altar dedicated to her aunt, St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary, on June 14, 1261. She died in 1270. A brief account 
of her life can be found in the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. IX, 
pp. 654, 655. She was venerated as a Saint almost immediately after 
her death; this veneration was approved by Pius VI in 1789, and 
became the basis for the equivalent canonization by Pope Pius XII. 

April 17, 1943: The Sacred Penitentiary granted to all chaplains of 
the British and Allied Forces for the duration of the war the faculty 
to bless and indulgence rosaries made of string, provided they already 
enjoyed the privilege of blessing and indulgencing rosaries. 

This privilege should encourage religious to make such rosaries of 
heavy twine, using knots for beads. There is a great dearth of rosa- 
ries and our chaplains will welcome rosaries made of twine. Any 
kind of cross may be attached to these rosaries, even one made of 
plastic. 
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Sanity and Sanctity 
G. Augustine Ellard, S.J. 


F THE MAJOR obstacles to the pursuit of perfection 
one of the greatest is any form of minor mental 
abnormality. Even with allowances for the effects 

of divine grace, certainly we should not expect a person 
with such a handicap to do as well as if he were quite nor- 
mal. If aman suffers from more than the usual amount of 
difficulty in being rational in the most obvious sense, surely 
he will find still greater difficulty in measuring up to the 
higher and less tangible realities of moral standards, and 
most of all in trying to be divinely rational, as the super- 
natural life requires. 

Some degree of mental abnormality is very common. 
Recently it was announced that of all the men who had 
been examined for the United States Army, one third had 
to be rejected as unfit. Of those rejected, one third again 
were disqualified for mental or nervous defects. Of the men 
who were already in the army and had to be discharged for 
disability, over forty per cent were mental or nervous cases. 
An occurrence so frequent in the general population could 
hardly be nonexistent in religious communities. 


Integration, Psychological and Ascetical 

Mental hygiene and the ascetical life have much in 
common. The healthy-minded man does not have more 
than the normal difficulty in living in accordance with 
reality, that is, with reality in the obvious sense. Reality 
and reason are his criteria. The supernaturally perfect 
man lives in accordance with reality, not in a restricted 
sense, but simply and absolutely; or, if you prefer, in har- 
mony with the Supreme Reality, God, with His plan for 
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the whole universe, and thus with all things and persons. 
These are his standards of judgment and action. 

The psychologists like to place the human ideal in 
integration of personality. Integration is the process of 
making whole, or the condition of being whole. It implies 
a certain unity, fulness, proportion, and harmony. The 
integrated person is unified within himself and in agree- 
ment with his environment. The perfect man is integrated 
in a much higher sense and on a higher plane. Loving the 
Supreme Good with his whole mind and heart and soul 
and strength, and all creatures for God’s sake, he manifests 
the greatest unity within himself and the highest degree of 
harmony with God and all His world. His integration 
consists in complete conformity with reality and reason in 
the divine light of faith, and tends to approximate that 
blessed state of Adam and Eve before the Fall which is 
called integrity, and in which there was perfect subordina- 
tion of all the inferior tendencies to reason. 

Both sanity and sanctity require essentially the right 
view of one’s situation, control of the emotions, and the 
rational choice of what is to be done. All the processes by 
which one achieves or preserves healthy-mindedness are 
necessary in the pursuit of perfection, and conversely all the 
means by which one acquires perfection help also most 
potently to unify and complete the personality. Negatively, 
the normal man must practice self-discipline, that is, he 
must check any inclinations within himself that come into 
conflict with his rational aspirations and threaten to frus- 
trate them. He must keep his house from becoming divided 
against itself. The spiritual man must cultivate self- 
abnegation, restraining all impulses that run counter to the 
due subjection of the body to the spirit and of the spirit to 
God. He will never try to evade the truth, or dodge respon- 
sibilities, or let his emotional urges carry him away. Given 
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physical soundness and a fairly good training in childhood, 
mental health is a matter of developing rational habits. 
Given sanity and grace, spiritual perfection depends upon 
building up supernatural habits. 


Analysis of the Irrational 


Of both health of mind and ascetical perfection the 
deadly enemy is unreason, or better, irrational emotion. 
What St. Augustine writes of sin is true also of every 
unsound habit. “It is not wrong to say that every sin is a 
falsehood. For every sin is commited only with the inten- 
tion that it should be well with us, or that it should not be 
evil with us. Therefore there is the falsehood that, although 
something is done that it may be well with us, it is thence 
really rather evil with us, or that, although. something is 
done that it may be better with us, it is thence really rather 
worse with us” (De Civitate Dei, XIV, 4). Judas’s experi- 
ence, particularly his disappointment with the thirty pieces 
of silver, is a good illustration. Accordingly, in every 
unwholesome habit, as well as in every sin, there is a cer- 
tain self-contradiction, self-deception, and self-frustration. 
One seeks satisfaction and gets dissatisfaction, or at least if 
he does get a certain satisfaction, he also suffers a greater 
dissatisfaction. He looks for the truth and finds an untruth; 
he intends good and brings evil upon himself. What .is 
false can be accepted only under the guise of truth, and evil 
can be willed only under the fallacious appearance of good. 

Both in unhealthy and in sinful habits two essential 
elements are discernible: a false judgment, giving direction, 
and an emotional force, fundamentally good, but mis- 
directed, and moving to action. If there were no erroneous 
judgment, one would be acting in accordance with truth 
and goodness, and hence rightly. If there were no emotion, 
there would not be any action at all. It is as if a business- 
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man invested money to make a profit and sustained a loss; 
or as if a sick man meant to take a medicine and drank a 
poison. Thus the scrupulous man seeks to please God and 
by his irrational behavior does what is objectively dis- 
pleasing to Him, or he strives to make his salvation more 
secure and at the same time by his wrongheadedness really 
renders it less certain, or he tries to fulfill the tiniest jot and 
tittle of the law and violates the fundamental principle of 
law that one should be sane and rational. Moreover, in 
both the psychical and ethical spheres it is mostly the same 
emotional forces that cause the trouble: namely, the ego- 
instinct or pride, the sexual urge, fear, and sadness. 


Five Ways of Meeting Problems 


Functional psychic disorders commonly originate in a 
conflict with some unpleasant reality which frustrates or 
threatens to frustrate one in some way. There are five gen- 
eral possibilities. Some make the right—and in our case, 
it would be the religious—reaction: they face the facts 
squarely, see what is to be done about them, and then do it 
promptly and courageously. Other are not so happy. Some 
take to flight. A soldier who is afraid to fight and also to 
admit it, conveniently becomes blind or paralyzed, and is 
excused; thus he saves both himself and the respect in which 
he is held by himself and others. Another man withdraws 
into a dream-world of his own creation. A third over- 
whelms himself with external distractions. A third group 
of people fight their difficulty, but not in the normal way. 
A man who is overtimid before other men, intimidates and 
browbeats his family, and thus compensates. An indication 
of this tendency in human nature is observable in the fact 
that oftentimes the less one’s authority, the greater the 
show that one makes of it. A man who is fearful of his 
ability to resist the attractions of women, may carefully 
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cultivate a dislike and contempt for all the fairer half of the 
human race, and never miss a chance to disparage them. A 
potential drunkard may become a rabid teetotalist. 

A fourth class of persons, like the man in the Gospel 
who tries to serve two masters, compromise with their diffi- 
culty. An ambitious young priest sets out to make a dis- 
tinguished career for himself, one that is rather high for his 
limitations. Gradually he yields before great difficulties. 
But he does not give up his aim nor the satisfaction that the 
thought of it brings. He concentrates attention on all the 
obstacles in his way, exaggerates them, perhaps adds a few 
of his own making, and finally reaches the comforting con- 
clusion that, although now he cannot reach that goal and 
thus show his worth, still, if it were not for all those unfor- 
tunate circumstances, he could have distinguished himself. 
His self-satisfaction is saved. ‘The fifth group simply give 
up in defeat. Then they may fret away their lives in 
worry or anxiety or sink into the dark depths of melan- 
choly and despair. 


The Influence of Habits 


With organic psychoses and neuroses, that is, major 
and minor mental diseases due, for instance, to an injured 
condition of the brain, we are not at all concerned in 
this article. Functional psychoses and neuroses have no 
demonstrable organic basis. It seems to be quite true—all 
preventive measures and hopes rest largely upon this prem- 
ise—that many persons who have contracted these func- 
tional disorders could have avoided them if they had intelli- 
gently and earnestly disciplined their habits of thinking 
and feeling, or, in other words, if they had striven to see and 
evaluate things as they are and to moderate their emotions 
accordingly. But they did not, and the cumulative effect of 
long-continued carelessness and drifting leaves them more 
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or less deranged. There is nobody who is perfectly nor- 
mal, the abnormals being like the rest of us, only more so. 
Everyone has some habit or other which he would do well 
to correct, both for the health of his mind and the good of 
his soul. ‘‘No excellent soul is exempt from some admix- 
ture of madness’ (Aristotle). It is with these habits that 
this article is concerned, not with those of persons who are 
already neurotics or worse. 


Extroversion and Introversion 


Before we discuss particular habits, it may be well to 
notice two general tendencies of attention and interest, 
which, if carried too far, can become very harmful both to 
personality and to the spiritual life, namely, extroversion 
and introversion. Extroversion, an inclination to occupy 
oneself with what is outside of oneself, may lead to ignor- 
ance of self, thoughtlessness, shallowness of character, and 
a neglect of all the greater and better things. It is naturally 
apt to end in that excessive giving of oneself to externals 
which is a special failing of many modern religious and 
priests and is so often deprecated now by ascetical writers. 
It is contrary in tendency to all that the interior life implies. 
Recollection would be reduced to a point approaching zero. 
Turning to external things is a favorite means of escape 
from the unpleasantness of living with one’s own imperfect 
self and from the goadings of grace when one is not on the 
best of speaking terms with God. Any religious who is so 
vehemently and incessantly busy talking or working exter- 
nally that he can hardly think of anything else, would 
illustrate what is meant by the extroverted personality. 
Extreme extroversion as seen in certain demented persons 
is often termed a “‘flight into reality.” 

Introversion, a propensity to keep the mind turned 
inward upon itself, involves the dangers of morbid intro- 
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spection and of getting too far away from the real world. 
The introvert may become absorbed or even lost in the 
labyrinth of his own thoughts, feelings, and fancies. He 
is more apt to be brooding, moody, and anxious. Morally, 
he is in greater danger of being too self-centered, and of all 
the evils that go with that condition. He tends to become 
unfit to live and work with others. The worst form of 
introversion is exemplified by those patients in asylums 
who completely withdraw in mind from all external real- 
ity. The integrated person, and the good religious, will 
strive to strike a happy balance between extroversion and 
introversion. 


Unwholesome Intellectual Habits 

Among particular bad habits that call for discipline, 
as the psychologist would say, or for mortification, to use 
the ascetical term, the following may be instanced. “Those 
in which self-deception seems more prominent will be con- 
sidered first, and then those in which the emotional element 
has a certain predominance. Of the many ways described 
by psychologists in which people deceive themselves, these 
five seem to be the most significant for our purpose. 

Since sanity consists in contact with reality, it is evident 
that evasion of unpleasant truths is no part of it. A certain 
amount of evasion is very common and within the limits of 
the normal. But it tends to grow from bad to worse, and 
hence it is excellent material for discipline or mortification. 
Those who evade disagreeable truths are the persons whom 
we hear likened to ostriches hiding their heads in the sand. 
Simply turning away may bring relief for a time; but it 
may also hasten disaster. 


One may dissimulate or suppress the truth of a dis- 
tressing fact in one’s situation or condition. For instance, 
a man is told by his physician that his blood-pressure is 
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getting too high. Instead of accepting the diagnosis and 
regulating his life accordingly, he thinks as little as possible 
of the matter, and acts all.the more strenuously as if in an 
effort to prove to himself and to others that there is nothing 
wrong with him, and least of all, high blood-pressure. 
Similarly, a devout man is warned by his confessor, pos- 
sibly by a succession of confessors, that he is scrupulous. 
Not only does he not acquiesce, but he goes on to do all that 
he can to convince himself and his confessor that he is not 
scrupulous. If he fails with one, he proceeds to another. 
And meanwhile he is getting farther and farther away from 
reason and religion. 

Sometimes people dissemble to themselves the fact that 
great obstacles stand in their way. Before they meet them, 
they do not lose their courage, but neither do they take the 
necessary steps to cope with them. They seem to think that 
by shutting their eyes to them, minimizing them, or, as it 
were, laughing them off, they will somehow overcome 
them. Lady Luck may take care of them. A pious man 
might say “‘Providence’’ will do it. Sr. X’s difficulty is a 
quick and sharp tongue. Instead of considering her prob- 
lem, understanding it, and seeing what is to be done about 
it, she gives herself up to a vague hope that somehow God's 
grace will solve it, and thinks no more about it. 

There are others who manage to blind themselves to 
their failures or at least to acknowledge them to the least 
possible extent. ‘“‘Don’t worry about spilt milk.” A 
common and injurious mode of evading the truth about 
one’s deficiencies is to blame other persons or unfavorable 
circumstances for them. They are like the football fans 
who gladly take all the credit for victory when their team 
wins, and who, whenever it loses, have a multitude of 
excuses and explanations, without, however, ever giving 
credit to the other side for simply being superior. A teacher 
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whose work is not up to the mark may explain it all by 
referring to the poor quality of the class, interferences from 
the principal, unsatisfactory textbooks, a noisy classroom, 
and so on—anything, in fact, except personal deficiencies. 
Akin to evading unpleasant truths is the dodging of 
responsibilities. When aman frankly, that is, without 
self-deception, refuses to do what he knows he ought to do, 
the fault is moral. When the mind is so deranged that there 
is no longer any moral imputability and one shirks a duty, 
the fault is merely psychic. In between these two extremes 
there are infinite gradations and combinations of both 
moral and psychic failures, of illusions and bad will. One 
of the commonest means of escaping a disagreeable duty 
and of avoiding embarrassment at the same time is to 
develop, more or less unconsciously, or to magnify, a 
physical disability of some kind. No doubt every religious 
superior who has had much experience knows of subjects 
who shirked disagreeable obligations or assignments on the 
plea of illness or incapacitation that was psychic rather than 
physical. Recourse to prayer sometimes appears to be an 
example of dodging a practical issue. Sr. Y comes to realize 
that there is a considerable degree of disobedience in her 
life. She recalls the magnificent promises of results to those 
who pray. Then, instead of clearly formulating to her- 
self what is wrong, what she should do about it, why she 
should do it, and by what means, she plans a novena to 
St. Joseph, so many Memorare’s to the Blessed Virgin, 
such and such prayers to the Little Flower, and so on. Thus 
she distracts herself from what she ought to do herself. 
Piously and comfortably she goes on; so does the disobedi- 

ence, less piously, but comfortably. 
Rationalization is the process of making action that is 
unreasonable seem reasonable. Probably it is the common- 
est of all the mental distortions pointed out in these pages. 
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There is hardly a human being who does not resort to it at 
times and in some measure. Very powerful and persistent 
urges impel us to do things that are not quite right, and at 
the same time twist our thinking just sufficiently to enable 
us to feel more or less justified in doing them. On the one 
hand, those impulses are extremely strong, and on the 
other, we experience a certain necessity of being, or at least 
of appearing to be, rational, both in our own eyes and 
especially in the estimation of others. Rationalization sup- 
plies the way out of the difficulty. The rationalizer elab- 
orates convenient and reassuring deceptions for himself, 
and often also deludes himself into believing that others do 
not see through his fiction. Extreme forms of rationaliza- 
tion are found in the insane. Rationalization is probably 
exemplified every day in every religious house. It is the 
favorite means of taking the edge off the exacting principles 
of asceticism and the inconvenient obligations of the rules, 
and of making life under them more agreeable. 

One of the worst forms of flight from reality is day- 
dreaming. It occurs in all degrees, from that which is nor- 
mal to that of the utterly insane. It is especially liable to 
develop in persons who are inclined to remain shut-in 
within themselves, whose surroundings are distressing, and 
who have lively imaginations. If things are painful, 
“Well, at least,’’ one may say, “I can create a world of my 
own where there will be some sort of satisfaction for me. 
In fact, there, in fancy, I can have any pleasure that I wish.” 
As daydreaming grows, it takes one further and further 
from real life; hence, its evil and danger. Idle reverie in a 
religious is at best just so much energy and time diverted 
from his own sanctification and the accomplishment of the 
task assigned to him by God. Mortifying the propensity 
to it would contribute to integration of personality, to 
greater holiness, and to more efficient usefulness to others. 
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A marked tendency to suspiciousness is not a good sign 
of robust and dependable health of mind. It involves fre- 
quent deceptions of self, engenders every sort of dark and 
bitter feeling, and lessens one’s fitness to live and work with | 
others. Ina religious, suspiciousness of superiors can go so 
far as to become positively pathological. 

There are religious who easily develop a martyr- 
complex. Brother X, a man of very good will but poor 
judgment, has often had to be corrected by his superiors. 
He is fully conscious of his good faith. After a time, he 
notices that although he has been trying very earnestly to 
do the right thing, he has not met with approbation and 
encouragement, but rather, as it seemed, just the contrary. 
He recalls that God often allows His best servants to be 
persecuted. Finally, he concludes that he must be in that 
class. From then on every unpleasantness met in his rela- 
tions with others and particularly every admonition given 
by superiors is interpreted as one more indication that he is 
being persecuted and that he must be a great favorite with 
Heaven. Whatever is done to make him see the light is 
taken to be so much more molestation. 

Another bad habit of mind is found in many people 
who are bothered with insistent, unwelcome, thoughts. 
Some of the best people are distressed in this way with the 
worst thoughts. Ideas of the most repulsive nature force- 
fully obtrude themselves into the mind, even at the most 
sacred moments or places. They are utterly out of keeping 
with the character of the person whom they afflict, and are 
felt, as if by some external force, to be imposed upon one. 
They are not ordinary temptations, and should not be 
resisted as if they were natural movements of resentment or 
concupiscence. Fear and autosuggestion may be factors in 
bringing them about. Recognizing them for what they 
are, avoiding fear of them, ignoring them, and an effort to 
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remain indifferent toward them while preserving one’s self- 
possession, are more effective. 


U. nwholesome Emotional Habits 


The second, and perhaps the more important, element 
in every irrational, and also every irreligious, reaction, is 
affective or emotional. It is this that adds power, some- 
times compelling power, to them, and leads to action. Cer- 
tain cases, out of many, will be indicated in the following 
paragraphs. 

Nowadays we are always hearing about inferiority 
feelings and their injurious consequences. Obviously, a 
sense of inferiority is humiliating and embarrassing. Be- 
sides, when not well borne, it begets depression, fearful- 
ness, discouragement, and a disinclination to exert oneself. 
So may false humility. In these dispirited states of soul 
some people may stick. But others undertake to do some- 
thing about it, though they are not in the best condition to 
judge what should be done, and then dissatisfaction with 
one’s inferiority and the desire to be rid of it or even to 
secure a certain elevation over others, may lead to a great 
variety of personality faults. “These efforts may be of two 
general kinds: disguise or compensation. Attempts to con- 
ceal one’s inadequacy involve falsity and duplicity, not 
conducive to the unity that characterizes an integrated per- 
son. If they be kept up for long, they may bring about 
strain and unnatural artificiality. Moreover, the chances are 
that they will be unsuccessful, and leave the hypocrite 
feeling more inferior than ever. Unsound forms of compen- 
sation that occur are, for example, exaggerated aggressive- 
ness, fanaticism, blustering, excessive reforming eal, 
unreasonable criticism of others, extremes of conduct, dog- 
matism, rigorism, tyrannical domination, and a host of 
others. 
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A sense of lessened worth need not be injurious to one’s 
personality. Of all people the Saints felt their worthless- 
ness most keenly and acknowledged it most openly. Cer- 
tainly some of them regarded themselves as the worst of all 
human beings. But their genuine, not false, humility, 
together with other virtues which balanced and supple- 
mented it, was an antidote that prevented them from 
requiring a psychiatrist’s attention; in fact, it became one 
of the foremost reasons for their superior excellence. The 
healthy-minded and sensible man will take himself as he is, 
acknowledge his limitations, and intelligently and courage- 
ously make the most of his potentialities. He will not 
overrate himself and thus deceive himself, nor by futile 
attempts to rise higher, render himself still more inferior 
than he really is. True Christian humility, accompanied 
by confidence in God and magnanimity, is the sovereign 
remedy for a depressing sense of inferiority. 

Sex is also a most fertile hotbed of psychic and moral 
troubles. Here especially the right ideas and the right atti- 
tudes of will are of supreme importance for those who 
would advance in sanity and sanctity. If one’s views are 
too broad, the moral life at least will suffer, and the mental 
may. If they are too narrow, too puritanical, the tumul- 
tuous current of sexual impulse may demolish the dikes 
unnaturally restraining it and wreck everything. As Horace 
remarked long ago, you may chase nature out with a fork, 
but it will always return. This is true in a special way of 
sexual nature. If it is unnecessarily repressed, sooner or 
later it will emerge again, perhaps in a disguised and mor- 
bid form, and with increased violence. “Too much repres- 
sion would involve the danger of making one a neurotic, 
and then what about his chastity? —Temptations would be 
multiplied and at the same time one would have less than 
the normal ability to cope with them. 
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The right view of sex in general is the rational and the 
divine view of it. It would not regard everything about 
sex as bad and ugly. Nor would it be too negative. On 
the contrary, it would look upon sex as an integral element 
in human nature and a divine creation, and as such, good. 
In the practice of chastity, whether conjugal or celibate, a 
person would seek, by the expression of all that is noblest 
in him rather than by repression, to achieve the positive 
purposes of the law, to develop and perfect oneself, to 
beget offspring, whether in the literal or the metaphorical 
sense, and to increase one’s love for Him who is infinite 
loveliness and beauty. The sexual instinct, which, as a 
matter of fact, is so destructive to divine love, can and 
should be integrated with it, and become a most potent 
promoter of it. 

Lack of sufficient instruction can have tragical conse- 
quences. These days there seems to be need of much more 
information in such matters than in the good old Victorian 
days, especially for teachers. It is also easier to get, whether 
from books or the spoken word. The amount that one 
should have will depend upon. individual needs and the 
nature of one’s work. Suppression of the desire to learn 
what one ought to know, or legitimately might well know, 
would seem to be a good example of the kind of the sup- 
pression that is injurious; besides, it would be a persistent 
source of unnecessary temptations, anxiety, and strain. 
Instruction should extend both to the facts and to one’s 
obligations. The minor mental disease of scrupulosity 
often thrives on sexual ground. 

An exaggerated conception or ideal of ‘‘angelic’’ chas- 
tity may mislead some. Properly speaking, the highest 
chastity that is possible for us is human, such as, for 
example, is exemplified in Christ or the Blessed Virgin. 
Even they, since they did not experience temptations, can- 
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not be proximate models in this respect. But many of the 
virgin and confessor saints went through furious and pro- 
longed sieges of temptation with an inviolate lustre of 
purity. There is much in the history of religion and mys- 
ticism to confirm the saying of Pascal that one who unin- 
telligently seeks to become an angel becomes a beast. 

After self-assertiveness and sexuality, fear seems to be 
the most deleterious emotion. People whose personality is 
more or less maladjusted by reason of fear or anxiety are 
very numerous. One manifestation of it that we can con- 
sider briefly is scrupulosity. A full treatment, however, of 
this specifically religious mental malady is quite impossible 
here. Profane analogues of scrupulosity are seen in per- 
sons who can hardly assure themselves sufficiently that they 
have, for instance, turned off the gas, or locked the door, or 
written an address correctly. In a scruple, that is, an irra- 
tional fear of sin, the emotional factor, anxiety, seems to 
be much more important than the error of judgment. This 
can be removed easily by instruction, but the anxiety is still 
there, and not so easily expelled. The first and most effica- 
cious rule for the scrupulous is, according to all authorities, 
to seek competent direction and to follow it most exactly, 
like a docile patient obeying the doctor’s prescriptions. If 
this is done, the fear will vanish, or at least gradually 
atrophy. Additional means of dispelling it are: not to yield 
to it by acting to obtain greater security, heartily to accept 
the assurances given by one’s director, to consider his 
judgment safer than one’s own disordered fancy, to culti- 
vate insight into the groundlessness of one’s apprehen- 
sions, to proceed directly to do what is feared, to notice that 
it does not hurt other people, to be careful not to neglect 
one’s real obligations, like the Pharisees who strained gnats 
and swallowed camels, and finally to develop that filial 
trust and confidence in God which He desires. Cultivating 
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a sense of humor and the habit of seeing the ridiculousness 
of one’s scrupulous fear is also an effective remedy. 

A neurosis that is not unknown in religious communi- 
ties is hypochondriasts, that is, a morbid anxiey about one’s 
health. The patient is perpetually thinking about it, 
noticing and magnifying in imagination all possible symp- 
toms, anticipating the worst, seeking and using remedies of 
all sorts, watching for their effects, comparing his condition 
today with yesterday, and so on. Meanwhile he is really 
making himself sick, or aggravating any real ailments that 
he may have. He could cure himself of his unhealthy 
worry if he would follow a course like that recommended 
for the scrupulous; or if he would concentrate on the major 
things in life, especially in the spiritual life. Distracting 
work would be particularly good for him. If he were more 
solicitous about his mental and spiritual well-being, his 
health of body would take care of itself. 


Depression 


Another emotion that plays havoc with the minds and 
souls of many is sadness. It ranges all the way from slight 
and transient low spirits in normal persons to a leading 
symptom in some of the psychoses. When due to physical 
conditions that cannot be remedied, it should be borne 
patiently, like the rest of one’s cross. Insight into those 
causes will help to relieve it, and for the rest, of all people 
the good religious has the least reason for being depressed. 
He should know and realize that God’s whole plan for him, 
though it does contain suffering, is from beginning to end 
a design for peace and ineffable beatitude. ‘“We know that 
for them that love God he worketh all things together unto 
good” (Romans 8:28). Some depressed religious might 
find it enlightening and encouraging to read a chapter 
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explaining St. Teresa’s psychiatry of melancholy in her 
Foundations (chapter VII). 


Psychotherapy 
To cure an unwholesome habit (people who have 
developed neuroses are referred to the psychiatrists), three 
general methods are available: psychagogy, analysis and 
synthesis, and a combination of both. 


Psychagogy 

First, one can simply go to a competent counselor, 
explain one’s case, and carry out the prescriptions, as a 
patient does with his physician. Besides enlightening, per- 
suading, and using suggestion, a counselor can give a 
troubled person a good opportunity to talk. It is a fact that 
in some cases a man can talk himself out of a neurosis. No 
doubt the explanation is that thus the patient sufficiently 
clarifies his own mind, gets insight, and reaches emotional 
equilibrium. 


Analysis and Synthesis 


Secondly, one may, preferably with the help of a coun- 
selor, take the following procedures. 

I. Investigation. What are the origin and nature of 
the trouble? When and where did the faulty habit begin? 
What elements in one’s external situation or in one’s inter- 
nal condition could have given rise to it? What factors in 
one’s experience (for example, shocks or frights) or in one’s 
training, help to explain it? What ideas have been guiding 
one? What emotional forces have been at work? What 
has one been seeking or shirking? With what results? 

II. Insight. If the investigation has been successful, 
insight should follow, but it may need to be deepened, 
broadened, and heightened by much reflection. A man has 
“insight’’ when, say, he has an irrational notion or impulse 
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and recognizes it as such. Writers on the discernment of 
spirits would say that he is moved by an evil spirit, human 
or diabolical, and realizes that fact. If he can understand 
how it came about and its nature, so much the better. If the 
insight gained be clear and full, he will then be prepared to 
treat the notion or impulse as if it were a suggestion from a 
crazy man or a swindler. Insight can be sufficiently clear 
and strong to effect a complete cure at once. It does away 
with the false ideas or illusions at least. 

III. Release of Emotional Tension. Next one must 
see and feel by all possible considerations, and work at it 
till one really does see and feel, the folly, futility, and frus- 
trations of what he has been doing, and this in contrast to 
the values, positive and negative, of the contrary rational 
habits. He must bring himself to realize, for example, that 
he has been fearing where in reality there was nothing to 
fear, or desiring what really was not desirable. “Thus the 
perverse inclination will dissolve like ice before the hot sun. 
The second element of the irrational, namely, misdirected 
emotion, is thus remedied. Other means of reducing 
unsalutary affective tensions are: avoiding the objects that 
stimulate them; eschewing thoughts of those objects; 
expelling a lesser fear or love by a greater fear or love, fear 
of man, for instance, by fear of God; arousing in oneself the 
contrary emotion, for instance, hope against despair; 
throwing oneself into some absorbing external action; pro- 
ceeding to do what one fears, or to do the opposite of what 
one feels impelled to; quiet and rest. Even if a man can- 
not discover by analysis why he has this or that inclination, 
he is still free, if his mental integrity has not been damaged 
too much, not to act on that impulse. The aim is always, 
not to dam up the forces of human nature, but to give them 
wise direction and wholesome outlets. Here rational com- 
pensation and sublimation, that is, guiding one’s instinctive 
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urges toward something equally good or better, are emi- 
nently in place. One could, for example, seek eventual 
exaltation through humility, or the gratifications of love in 
divine charity. 

IV. Re-education, Reintegration. 1. Specific remedial 
habits are to be ascertained, their adavantages adequately 
appreciated, and then put into practice. A scrupulous per- 
son for instance, should avail himself of what are called 
“the privileges of the scrupulous.”” 2. The basic defects in 
the personality which are at the root of the difficulty should 
be uncovered if possible and treated in more or less the same 
way, with a view to building up that unity and fullness 
and balance which constitute integration of personality. In 
a scrupulous person the defect may be a deep-seated timid- 
ity. 

To conclude, insight into one’s unbalanced emotional 
propensities and control of them will give one sanity; a 


high degree of stich insight and self-control will add sagac- 
ity; and, if supernaturalized by grace, it will bring sanc- 
tity, and thus ultimately a rich participation in the beatific 
vision and love and enjoyment of God. 





BOOKLETS ON VOCATIONS 


Halt! Hearken to the Cry of the Children. A pamphlet of 28 pages, by Fathers 
Rumble and Carty. The pamphlet was written originally by an Australian nun for 
Australian girls. Its purpose is to give an appreciation of the work of the teaching 
Sisterhoods. Price: 10 cents. Write to: Radio Replies Press, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

What Would You Like to Be? An interesting brochure explaining the life of 
the Marianist Priest, Teaching Brother, and Working Brother. Contains well- 
chosen pictures and clear explanations. Write to: Rev. Father Superior, Mount 
St. John, R. D. 2, Dayton 10, Ohio. 

The Making of a Man. A pocket-size pamphlet, explaining in general the 
vocation of the Marianist, and in particular the life of the “‘postulate’’ at Maryhurst, 
Kirkwood, Missouri. The ‘‘postulate’’ in this instance is not merely the postu- 
lancy which immediately precedes entrance to the novitiate, but an entire high school 
course for prospective candidates for the Society of Mary. Write to: Maryhurst. 
Kirkwood, Missouri. 
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Reverend Fathers: 

When I give a retreat in a hospital-convent, I decidedly do not 
wish to replace the chaplain. He may need a vacation; but that is no 
reason why his work should be added to the burden of the retreat 
master, who must give perhaps four conferences a day, hear confes- 
sions, keep himself available for private consultation, and perform 
his own spiritual exercises, besides. If the chaplain must go away 
just at that time, why not engage another priest to take his place, so 
that the retreat master can restrict his attention to his own exacting 
work? 

I am willing to have, and even insist on having, the community 
Mass in the morning and the Benediction in the evening for the 
retreatants. But I want nothing more of the chaplain’s regular work. 
Imagine distributing Communion to who knows how many patients 
before Mass; then, when hardly back in the chapel with the Blessed 
Sacrament, being called to administer the last rites to a dying person 
while the community waits; then after Mass, while making the 
thanksgiving, being called out in a hurry to give Extreme Unction to 
one who has suddenly died in a ward; then, after a hasty breakfast, 
going to say the ritual prayers for the dying over a patient; and then 
rushing to the chapel to give the retreatants their morning confer- 
ence! Or imagine a Sister rushing up to the table in the sanctuary 
while you are giving a consideration and asking you to ‘‘Come 
quickly; somebody is dying!” 

But it isn’t as bad as all that, some may object. Oh, but it often 
is. I have experienced it. And, if it isn’t, you know that it can be 
at any moment. 


A Priest 


Reverend Fathers: 
After each of the three annual retreats, we discuss the various 
points that have been noticed by different novices. Here are a few. 
We don’t like to have the retreat master talk right past us to the 
few older religious who are also on retreat. They’ve heard most of 
it, anyway. ‘The retreat master ought to talk so that we who have 
not passed twenty can get something out of it. 
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Let the retreat master learn something about our community 
before talking on the ‘“‘Holy Rule” in general and making comments 
on prescriptions that aren’t even in our rule. 

We are poorly impressed when the retreat master comes up the 
aisle with a strong scent of perfume trailing after him. He ought to 
let us see that his actions and bearing correspond with what he is 
telling us to do. Let him forget the affectations of speech. Even 
though he talks poorly, a really good religious priest (you can see 
the holiness of his life) is far better liked than an easy-going but 
powerful speaker. The former is a sermon in himself—the latter is, 
too, but in a different way. 

We have a copy of the text of St. Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises, 
too. If we want to read it, we can do so; and we do not like to 
have a retreat master merely read the text and add practically nothing 
of his own. We never like to be read at; even when the retreat mas- 
ter begins almost every conference or meditation with the words: 
“St. Ignatius next says... .” 

A little story once in a while helps to keep things alive—and not 
all fire and brimstone tales, but something practical and forceful. 
We're young; and we enjoy a joke wrapped up in the conferences 
now and then, but not one that is completely irrelevant. 

Brother Novices 


Reverend Fathers: 

The following remarks on the retreat question represent the result 
of a questionnaire given a number of Sisters two years ago: 
Desirable length of retreat: 6 full days. 

Desirable length of conferences and meditations: 40-45 minutes. 
Suggestions for Retreat program: 

1) Have four or five conferences daily. 

2) Allow sufficient time after dinner for a rest, so that retreat- 
ants will be better able for mental exertion. 

3) Allow time at 11:45 for examen. 

4) Have community prayers (especially the Office) said pri- 
vately, so that the retreatants will have more time for private reflec- 
tion. 

5) Begin confessions no later than the third day. 

Suggestions concerning sequence of subject-matter: 

1) Have a definite sequence, so that one conference is a prepara- 

tion for the next. 
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2) But do not follow the Ignatian sequence so closely that one 
will know exactly what meditation is to follow. 
Suggestions concerning subject-matter: 

1) Give practical examples illustrating the ideals of religious 
life, rather than a vague generalization. 

2) Make examples positive rather than negative. 

3) Center the entire retreat around a certain virtue, such as 
conformity to the Will of God or love of God. 

4) Avoid relating personal experiences and stories of scandals 
in other communities. 

5) Arrange the subject matter so that, if some groups are men- 
tioned, all will be mentioned; for example, superiors and inferiors. 
or nurses, teachers, and house-sisters. 

6) Repeat a definite theme again and again during the retreat. 

7) Give conferences on the methods of mental prayer and have 
the meditation on prayer early in the retreat. 

8) Give practical meditations on the love of God, emptying of 
self-love, etc. 

9) Stress the Indwelling and the Mystical Body as means of 
living in union with God. 

10) Discuss the three ways in the Spiritual Life, putting special 
emphasis on the unitive way. 

11) Develop the life of Christ according to the mysteries of the 
rosary. 
Other points: 

1) Be straightforward and specific in the treatment of the reli- 
gious life. 

2) Conduct the retreat in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament. 

3) Use simple and clear, rather than flowery, diction. 

4) Ask of each penitent in the confessional the subject-matter 
of her particular examen, or question her on prayer. 

5) “‘Talk’’ the conferences instead of reading them. 

6) Avoid throwing jibes at women. 

7) Use the word “‘Sister’’ frequently for emphasis. 

8) Put the Sister at ease in the confessional by giving her time. 
showing an interest in her spiritual advancement, by encouraging her 
in her good resolutions, etc. 

A Sister 
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The Bursar General 


of a Religious Institute 
Adam C. Ellis, S.J. 


HE superior general ofa religious institute has authority 
over all provinces, houses, and members of the insti- 
tute (canon 502). Hence it is obvious that he has 

authority over the temporal affairs of the institute as well 
as Over spiritual and disciplinary matters. But since it is 
impossible for one person to care for all the details of gov- 
‘ernment by himself, the law of the Church provides for 
helpers of various kinds who are to assist the superior in 
his government of the institute. Thus canon 516 of the 
Code of Canon Law provides for councillors and bursars 
for all religious superiors. “The purpose of the present 
article is to define the duties of the bursar general of a reli- 
gious institute. 
Appointment 

"If the constitutions are silent on the matter of electing the bursars, 
they shall be selected by the higher superior with the consent of his coun- 
cil" (canon 516, § 4). 

The Code allows the constitutions to determine how the 
bursar general is to be chosen. Usually they provide for his 
election in the general chapter. It is only when the constitu- 
tions are silent in the matter that the superior general is given 
the power to appoint the bursar general with the consent of 
his council. 

No definite term of office is laid down in the Code for 
bursars. They may be reappointed or elected again indefi- 
nitely. Nor is the office of bursar general incompatible with 
that of a general councillor as far as the common law of the 
Church is concerned, but to unite these offices in one person is 
usually considered inexpedient and is not infrequently for- 
bidden by the constitutions. 
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Limitations of Power 
"They are to exercise their vitice under the direction of their respec- 
tive superiors" (canon 516,§ 2) but "the superior himself may not discharge 
the office of bursar general or provincial bursar" (canon 516, § 3). 

By forbidding the superior general to act as bursar and 
by subjecting the bursar general to the direction of the supe- 
rior, the law provides a safeguard against maladministra- 
tion. 

The superior must exact an account of his administra- 
tion from the bursar, who cannot dispose of temporal goods 
without the permission of his superior. Nor may the supe- 
rior grant him unlimited permission. Usually the details of 
these matters are determined by the constitutions. 

Constitutions sometimes provide for the appointment 
of several administrators: one for the general care of the 
temporalities of the institute or province, others for par- 
ticular kinds of work, such as the administration of pub- 


lications, printing presses, and various offices. 

Whatever the relations may be, the funds of each indi- 
vidual moral personality—institute, province, house—must 
be kept separate, and are not to be heaped into one common 
fund. 


Extent of Powers 

"Besides the superiors, those officials also who are so empowered by 
the constitutions can, within the limits of their office, validly incur expenses 
and perform juridical acts of ordinary administration" (canon 532, § 2). 

Normally, then, the bursar has the power to incur 
expenses and perform the juridical acts of ordinary adminis- 
tration. By ordinary administration is meant everything 
which pertains to the everyday needs of the institute or 
community. Such would be the purchase of food, clothing, 
and fuel, the replacement of things worn out or broken, 
ordinary repairs on buildings, and the like. To sell the 
superfluous products of the farm, dairy, and poultry yard, 
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would likewise come under the head of ordinary adminis- 
tration. 

It is customary to entrust this ordinary administration 
entirely to the bursar and his assistants. However, supe- 
riors retain their own power of juridical administration, 
and if they place any acts of such administration, these acts 
are valid. 

Qualities of Good Administration 

Canon 1523 lays down rules for all administrators, 
including religious. It begins by telling them that they 
should fulfill their office with the diligence of a good 
“‘paterfamilias’’ or head of a household, which implies 
two qualities: care and prudence. It then descends to the 
following details: 

1. Vigilance lest any temporal goods spoil or pertsh. 
The superior may prescribe certain definite ways of pro- 
cedure, and may forbid others. 

2. Observance of the prescriptions of both canon and 
civil law: It is evident that the prescriptions of Canon Law 
must be observed, especially those of canon 534, which 
govern the alienation of goods belonging to religious com- 
munities as well as the incurring of debts. The prescrip- 
tions of the civil law should also be observed, lest there be 
danger of losing such goods through neglect of the require- 
ments of the civil law. This applies especially to all kinds 
of contracts and the incurring of debts, because the Code 
has “‘canonized”’ the civil law in this matter: 


"The prescriptions of the civil law of the place regarding contracts 
both in general and in particular, whether nominate or innominate as well 
as regarding payments, shall be observed by the same right in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters, unless they are contrary to the natural law or special pre- 
scriptions are found in canon law" (canon 1529). 

3. Income of goods should be accurately demanded at 


regular intervals. Income thus collected should be care- 
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fully guarded and (in case of foundations) should be 
expended according to the mind of the donor. 

4. Income should be invested for the benefit of the 
Church. The term ‘church’ in the general canons on 
temporalities means the individual moral personality of 
whose temporalities there is question (canon 1498). For 
us it means the religious institute. 

All income acquired from temporal goods is considered 
as free capital until it is invested. Hence it may be used 
for ordinary expenses and for the payment of debts. But 
if it is not needed for these purposes, it should be invested. 
Once invested, it becomes “‘capital’’ or eccelesiastical goods 
and is subject to the norms of canon law regarding aliena- 
tion. 

5. Books of monies received and expended should he 
carefully kept. This is sound business sense. It is also 
required in order that the administrator may give that 
periodic account to his superiors required by the canon law. 

6. Documents and business papers should be kept in 
order and carefully guarded. ‘This includes all kinds of 
documents and papers, such as deeds to property, founda- 
tions, donations, contracts, and so forth. Canon 375, 
§ 2 obliges bishops to see to it that an inventory or cata- 
logue of all documents in the diocesan archives be made. 
This inventory includes a brief synopsis of the content of 
each document. Such a catalogue makes it easy to find 
documents and lessens the danger of their being lost. Reli- 
gious administrators will do well to observe this canon. 

Such, in general, are the ordinary powers and duties of 
an administrator of ecclesiastical goods; in our case, of the 
bursar general with regard to the goods of his institute. 
Superiors should not interfere in the ordinary administra- 
tion of the bursar, but should receive reports from him and 
examine his accounts from time to time. The normal func- 
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tion of the superior in this regard is that of direction. The 
immediate and actual ordinary administration is generally 
denied to superiors by the Code, and should be left to the 
bursar and his assistants subject to the direction of the 
superior. 

The constitutions usually prescribe in detail the rela- 
tions between superiors and bursars in regard to temporal 
administration, and should be faithfully observed. 


Extraordinary Administration 


By acts of extraordinary administration are meant 
things which are more rare and of a more important nature, 
such as the investment of money, exchange of securities, 
buying and selling of real estate, extraordinary repairs of 
buildings and equipment, and the building of a new struc- 
ture. For all such actions the bursar must obtain the vari- 
ous permissions required by the common law as well as by 
the constitutions of his institute. 

According to the general law of the Church, ‘‘not only 
every institute, but every province, and every house is 
capable of acquiring and possessing property with fixed or 
founded revenues, unless the capacity to do so be excluded 
or restricted by its rules and constitutions’ (canon 531). 
Some constitutions provide for but one subject of owner- 
ship in the entire institute, so that there is only one admin- 
istration of temporalities.. In this case it is usual for the 
constitutions to prescribe that the bursar general keep 
separate accounts at least of the income and expenses of the 
individual houses. This will show whether or not the 
individual houses are self-supporting. 

When each house has its own local administration, it is 
usually prescribed that a certain portion of the net income 
remaining at the end of the year after all bills have been 
paid should be sent to the motherhouse for the support of 
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the novices, Sisters in studies, and the like: "The Normae 
of 1901 prescribed that well-to-do houses should con- 
tribute one third of the net cash on hand at the end of the 
year, after all bills had been paid, to the motherhouse. The 
present practice of the Sacred Congregation of Religious is 
to allow the constitutions to prescribe that the general 
chapter will decide the amount that should be contributed 
annually to the motherhouse for the needs of the institute as 
a whole. The amount may thus be increased or lowered in 
each general chapter, according to the needs of the times. It 
is the duty of the bursar general to collect these contribu- 
tions at the proper time, as well as to examine the financial 
statements of the individual houses which are sent to him 
periodically, according to the constitutions. If these 
accounts are not satisfactory, he should report the defi- 
ciencies to the superior, whose duty it is to reprehend those 
responsible. 


To vindicate and defend one’s rights in court is an act 
of normal administration; but religious superiors may not 
go to court in the name of their community except in con- 
formity with the constitutions (canon 1653, § 6). 


Conclusion 

Administrators of church property, both superiors and 
other officials, should remember that they are not the 
owners of the property which they administer, hence they 
may not dispose of the temporal goods of the institute as 
they please, but only in accordance with the prescriptions 
of canon and civil law. All administrators are obliged to 
give an account of their stewardship—the bursar general to 
the superior general, the superior general to the Holy See 
in the quinquennial report in the case of institutes approved 
by the Holy See, to the local Ordinary in the case of a 
diocesan congregation. 
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Are You Sorry for Your Sins? 
Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


HE Council of Trent officially declared that true con- 
trition consists in a detestation of one’s sins, with grief 
of soul, and a purpose of sinning no more. According 

to the same Council, contrition is so necessary that God 
never forgives any personal sin, even in the Sacraments of 
Baptism and Penance, unless the sinner genuinely repents. 

Perhaps it is this doctrine of the necessity of contrition 
that makes the subject interesting. At any rate, it is inter- 
esting. Anyone who has taught the subject, whether in a 
theology class or in an advanced religion class, knows that. 
And we all know it from personal experience, too. We 
want to be rid of our sins; therefore we want to be sorry for 
them, and we want to be sure we are sorry for them. 


Perfect Contrition 


Perfect contrition is a subject of special interest because 
it sometimes happens that perfect contrition affords the 
only possible means of saving one’s soul. The baptized 
person who is in the state of mortal sin and is dying with- 
out the opportunity of going to confession or of receiving 
Extreme Unction is faced with the grim alternative of 
making an act of perfect contrition or of going to hell. The 
unbaptized sinner who is dying without the opportunity 
of receiving actual baptism faces a similar alternative. 

No one can say that perfect contrition will never be a 
matter of strict necessity for him, because mortal sin is a 
possibility for everyone, and death without a priest is also 
a possibility. Yet, even if it were never of strict necessity, 
the act of perfect contrition is a beautiful prayer and should 
be said often. It is certainly the best kind of contrition for 
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venial sins; and, with regard to mortal sins, it has the spe- 
cial power of restoring sanctifying grace to the soul imme- 
diately, thus making it unnecesary to wait for the oppor- 
tunity of going to confession in order to regain God's 
friendship, to be able to merit eternal life, and to be pre- 
pared for sudden death. 

Instructed Catholics usually know the fact that per- 
fect contrition immediately blots out mortal sin, but not 
infrequently they misunderstand the reason for this special 
power of perfect contrition. In fact, only recently, in a 
book otherwise sound and excellent, the statement was 
made that in the case of a baptized person who has com- 
mitted a mortal sin, perfect contrition restores grace because 
it contains a desire for the Sacrament of Penance. This is 
not the correct explanation. It is true, of course, that, in 
the case referred to, perfect contrition must contain at least 
an implicit intention of going to confession; otherwise it 
would be a means of salvation entirely independent of the 
sacrament and would excuse us entirely from God's pre- 
cept of confessing the mortal sins committed after baptism. 
But this intention to receive the sacrament is not the dispo- 
sition that gives perfect contrition its special efficacy. Even 
imperfect contrition must contain such an intention. 

The real reason why perfect contrition instantly re- 
stores grace to the soul, even before we go to confession, is 
to be found in its motive. Perfect contrition is motivated 
by charity. The sinner turns to God with perfect love; and 
God repays love with love. As our Lord told us, God takes 
up His abode with those who love Him. 

We are often asked if it is difficult for one who has 
sinned mortally to make an act of perfect contrition. In 
answering the question we must have regard for several 
points. In the first place, neither perfect nor imperfect con- 
trition calls for a definite degree of intensity or requires any 
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certain amount of time. On the other hand, both kinds of 
contrition must contain an appreciation or preference of 
God which entirely excludes the will to commit mortal sin. 
In other words, the contrite sinner must prefer God to any 
personal satisfaction that would conflict with God’s friend- 
ship. This disposition is required in all contrition for mor- 
tal sin; and it is enough, even for perfect contrition. I 
emphasize the fact that it is enough, because I believe that 
the impression is sometimes given that perfect contrition 
must exclude all attachment to sin. This impression is not 
accurate. Perfect contrition admits of degrees. The 
lowest degree contains the preference for God over any- 
thing that conflicts with his friendship; and this does not 
necessarily exclude attachment to venial sin. In assisting 
dying sinners, it seems advisable to begin with the lowest 
degree. After giving them the motive for perfect contri- 
tion—of which we shall speak in a moment—-get them to 
repent of their mortal sins and to resolve never again to sin 
mortally. If they have this disposition, they have what is 
strictly necessary for “‘loving God above all things,’ for 
loving God “‘with their whole heart, their whole soul, and 
their whole mind.’’ Having helped them to this essential 
disposition, one can then try to ‘go higher,’’—that is, to 
instill sorrow for venial sin and even to incite a desire for 
perfect conformity to the will of God in all things. 

Under many aspects, therefore, an act of perfect con- 
trition is not more difficult than imperfect contrition. The 
difficulty, in so far as there is a difficulty, lies in the one ele- 
ment that distinguishes perfect contrition from imperfect: 
namely, in the motive. Perfect contrition springs from 
charity; and charity is the love of God ‘‘for His own sake”’ 
—an unselfish, disinterested love. To love God for His 
own sake should not be difficult for anyone who really 
knows God: that is, for one who has come to appreciate 
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through prayer that God is good and lovable; but for those 
who have given little thought to God, the case is probably 
different. They need to: make some consideration that 
will show them that God is really worth loving for His 
own sake. 

A rather simple way of helping a sinner to arrive at the 
motive necessary for perfect contrition is to get him to 
reflect on Christ Crucified. In the picture of our Lord on 
the Cross we have a very graphic portrayal of God’s love 
for us. Appreciation of this fact begets gratitude in the 
soul; and it is an easy step from gratitude to perfect love, 
that is, to the love of charity. St. John, the great apostle 
of charity, told us to follow this path from gratitude to 
charity when he said: ‘‘Let us therefore love God, because 
God first hath loved us” (I John 4:19). St. Paul’s great 
personal love of our Lord sprang from an appreciation of 
the tremendous fact expressed in his words: ‘‘He loved me 
and delivered himself up for me.’’ St. Francis Xavier's 
great prayer of love (O Deus, Ego Amo Te) is a poetic 
expression of the words of St. John and of St. Paul. 
St. Ignatius, in his ““Contemplation for Obtaining Love,” 
uses the same psychology: he takes us from gratitude to 
perfect, unselfish, disinterested love. First we count the 
gifts of God to us, and, seeing their number and their value, 
we are deeply grateful; then, through the gifts, which are 
so good, we rise to the consideration of the infinite goodness 
of the Giver. 

When we say that perfect contrition is motivated by 
charity, and that charity is the love of God for His own 
sake, we do not mean that perfect contrition excludes all 
other motives. It is quite proper for us to be grateful to 
God for his benefits, to desire to enjoy the happiness of 
heaven, to fear the punishments of hell, and so forth. All 
such truths furnish motivation for sorrow for sin; and they 
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can exist in the soul together with the motive for perfect 
contrition. 


Imperfect Conttition 

Perfect contrition is indeed excellent; but we should 
not overlook the value of imperfect contrition. Imperfect 
contrition is not enough of itself to do away with mortal 
sin; yet even for those in the state of mortal sin it is very 
profitable, It disposes them to go to confession or to make 
an act of perfect contrition, and in confession it is a suffi- 
cient disposition for absolution. 

As for venial sins, theologians commonly teach that 
imperfect contrition is enough for their remission outside 
of confession. Hence, those who have only venial sins on 
their soul need not be particularly solicitous about their 
motives when they make an act of contrition;any one of 
the many possible supernatural motives for detesting their 
sins will be a sufficient basis for a fruitful act of contrition. 


Elements of All Contrition 

It is of little avail to consider the necessity and kinds of 
contrition, if one’s notion of contrition itself is not clear; 
hence it will be worth our while to return to the first sen- 
tence of this article. I indicated there that, according to 
the Council of Trent, all contrition contains three ingredi- 
ents: detestation, grief, and purpose of amendment. And, 
of course, as a prerequisite to any act of contrition, there 
must be the realization that one has done wrong. Hence, 
every act of contrition includes in some way, four psycho- 
logical steps: we realize that we have sinned; we detest 
what we did; we grieve over it; and we resolve to amend. 

I should not want to encourage anyone to be technical 
in his prayers; yet I think that we can all profit by occa- 
sionally taking apart an act of contrition by thinking over 
the meaning of each of these psychological steps, and by 
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actually making the steps slowly and prayerfully. In the 
subsequent paragraphs, my purpose is to offer some expla- 
nations and suggestions that might be an aid to one who 
wants to make an act of contrition meditatively. 

Perhaps I ought to preface my remarks with a brief 
statement concerning their doctrinal value. The Church 
has made it quite clear that an act of contrition must con- 
tain certain elements; but she has left the detailed explana- 
tion of these elements to her theologians. I have drawn my 
explanations from the works of eminent theologians; yet 
I realize that on some points the theological literature is 
somewhat obscure and that differences of opinion are per- 
missible. In all cases of obscurity or uncertainty, I have 
aimed to limit my suggestions to what is safe and prac- 
ticable. 


Realization 

When we make an act of contrition we have to be con- 
scious of the fact that we ourselves have done evil. ‘This 
supposes, of course, a speculative appreciation of the evil 
of sin; but it does not stop with mere speculation. The 
purpose of the realization which precedes and motivates the 
act of contrition is to get the sinner to turn away from his 
own sins, with grief and a purpose of amendment. There- 
fore, it is well to begin a meditative act of contrition with a 
consciousness of one’s own sins. This does not necessarily 
mean a detailed examination of conscience; but it does 
imply at least a general recalling of one’s sins. 

In our catechism books we say that an act of contrition 
must be supernatural: that is, it must be made with God’s 
grace and it must be based on a motive drawn from 
revelation. We may take for granted that God gives the 
grace, but we ourselves have to supply the supernatural 
motive by considering our sins in the light of some revealed 
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truth. Among the many truths that help to show us the 
evil of our sins, I might suggest the following. 

The joys of heaven, or the pains of hell: These are 
directly applicable to mortal sin, because mortal sin 
deprives us of our right to heaven and makes us deserving 
of hell. But the thought of heaven can also be applied to 
venial sin because, after all, there are degrees of glory in 
heaven, and venial sin keeps us from attaining a higher 
degree of glory. Even the thought of hell can be used as a 
motive for repenting of venial sin, because by committing 
venial sins we might form habits that would lead to mortal 
sin or we might lose certain special graces that would at 
times be necessary in order to overcome serious tempta- 
tions. And, of course, a consideration of purgatory, 
especially as a painful delay in reaching our heavenly home, 
is directly applicable to venial sin. 

The glories of sanctifying grace: Grace makes our souls 
beautiful in the eyes of God; it makes us His adopted chil- 
dren, sharers in His nature, heirs to His happiness. Mortal 
sin loses this priceless possession for us; venial sin, though 
it does not affect the grace in our souls, represents a lost 
opportunity to grow in grace. 

The Passion of our Lord: This furnishes fine motiva- 
tion for sorrow for either mortal or venial sin. And the 
same may be said for any aspect of our Lord’s life, because 
everything we know about Him is calculated to increase our 
admiration and love of Him and thus show us by contrast 
the meanness of our failure to live according to the pattern 
He has given us. 

The doctrine of the Redemption and of our part in tt: 
God has united us in such a way that we can help one 
another in the way of salvation and sanctification. An 
appreciation of this truth and of its tremendous implica- 
tions gives us a new light on sin: it is not only harmful to 
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ourselves; it is a refusal to cooperate in a glorious cause. 
The divine wisdom and goodness: Properly under- 
stood, this is the most all-embracing and fundamental and, 
I might add, the simplest of motives for detesting sin. It 
takes us back to the one reason why we and this whole 
world exist at all: namely, to share in the divine goodness 
according to the infinitely wise plan of God Himself. By 
sin, we do what we can to thwart His plan; we voluntarily 
prevent Him from giving Himself to us as He wishes to do. 


Detestation 

The whole purpose of meditating on one of the fore- 
going truths, or on some similar revealed truth, is to pre- 
pare the soul for an act of contrition. In the act of con- 
trition itself, the first step is detestation. 

Theologians generally agree, I believe, that, as a distinct 
element in the act of contrition, detestation refers to the 
past. The sinner goes back, so to speak, on the act that he 
performed and deliberately chooses to do just the opposite 
from what he did when he sinned. In sinning, he chose his 
own will to God’s will; now he turns away from his for- 
mer choice and unites his will to God’s will. 

Evidently we cannot undo an act that is done. We can 
make reparation for it; we can pay damages; we can some- 
times stop its effects; but the fact that act was performed 
cannot be changed. ‘The best that we can do with regard 
to the past act is to wish we had not done it. And that 
seems to be the most apt way that we can describe detesta- 
tion of sin; it is a deliberate wish that the act had not been 
performed. 

It is probably not advisable, in making a meditative 
act of contrition, to spend a great deal of time on this point. 
There is no direct way of testing an interior disposition 
such as detestation, and we are likely to be disturbed, even 
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frightened, by our sense-love and self-love. For these 
causes of sin are just as strong as they were when the sin 
was performed and they keep telling us that they liked the 
sin and that they are glad it happened. Hence, if we dwell 
long on this point, we are apt to think that we have no con- 
trition at all. It is better to make a simple act of the will: 
‘Because I now see the evil that I did, I wish I had not 
committed it’’; and then go on to the next point. In prac- 
tice, we can take for granted that we have the required 
detestation if we have the realization, grief, and purpose 
of amendment. 


Grief of Soul 

The blessed in heaven can detest their sins but they can- 
not grieve over them. ‘The reason for this is that grief 
supposes the presence of an evil, and the sins of the blessed 
are merely past acts, the evil effects of which have all been 
removed. 

With us, the case is different. For instance, when a 
man commits a mortal sin, his soul immediately becomes an 
object of reproach before God. This is an evil effect of sin 
over which he can certainly grieve. After the man makes a 
good confession, he can have a reasonable assurance that he 
has regained God’s friendship, but he is not sure that all the 
effects of his sin are removed. “There may be some tem- 
poral punishment to undergo; there may be some weak- — 
ness in the soul, some special liability to sin, that results 
from his former sin. Because of the possibility that such 
evil effects may continue, we can grieve over our sins all 
through our lives, because this possibility keeps the sins 
present to us at least in some sense. 

Perhaps the best way to describe the grief of soul which 
constitutes the second element of contrition is to say that 
it is a desire to get rid of, to shake off, the effects of our sins, 
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because we realize that in these effects our detestable sins 
still cling to us. 

We have to remind good people again and again that 
grief over sin is not necessarily a matter of feeling. To use 
an illustration, let us suppose that two men get their hands 
and arms covered with mud. The first man likes mud and 
he enjoys being covered with it; the second man does not 
like it. ‘Then suppose that while they are covered with the 
mud they find out that this particular mud is very harmful 
to the skin. Both of them immediately try to wash it off. 

The example illustrates the difference between acci- 
dental grief and essential grief. Only one of the men had a 
feeling of repugnance for the mud, yet both of them tried to 
be rid of it when they found it was harmful. So it is with 
sorrow for sin. To feel grief over the effects of sin is good, 
and may even be called an accidental perfection of contri- 
tion; but the essential thing is to want to be rid of the evil. 

The best expression of grief, therefore, is not tears, but 
the sincere will to go to confession, to make an act of per- 
fect contrition, to gain indulgences, to repair an injury done 
to one’s neighbor, to accept some hardship willingly in 
reparation for one’s sins, to do some voluntary penance for 
the same purpose, and so forth. These are the means of 
doing away: with the effects of our sins; hence the will to 
do such things is a tangible way of showing ourselves that 
we are sorry, no matter how we feel. 


Purpose of Amendment 
Purpose of amendment, though by no means the whole 
of contrition, is a very important part of it, and probably 
the best practical proof of it. No one can have real contri- 
tion unless he intends to “‘amend” his life, but as this 
“amendment” can have different meanings for different 
cases, it may be well for us to consider some examples of 
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these variations. 

Suppose that a man who has committed mortal sins 
since his last confession now wants to regain the state of 
grace. Whether he goes to confession, or makes an act of 
perfect contrition with the intention of going to confession, 
he must certainly be resolved to ‘‘amend”’ his life. And since 
his contrition concerns mortal sins, his purpose of amend- 
ment must be really absolute: that is, he must intend to 
avoid all mortal sin in the future. He would have to have 
the same uncompromising resolution, even if he had com- 
mitted only one mortal sin. The “‘purpose of sinning no 
more’’ applies quite literally to the case of mortal sin. 

On the other hand, suppose the case of a man who has 
committed only venial sins since his last confession, but 
who now wishes to make an act of contrition for all his 
venial sins because he wants to gain a plenary indulgence. 
What kind of purpose of amendment must this man have? 
The question is not easy to answer with perfect satisfac- 
tion, but it seems safe to say that it is sufficient for him if 
he retains no attachment to any venial sins (in the sense 
that he intends to continue to commit those sins) and that 
he has at least a general intention to improve, for example, 
by reducing the number of his venial sins. We might add 
that it is generally recommended that such a man should 
center his purpose of amendment on the correction of some- 
thing definite. This recommendation is given because 
experience teaches us that a general purpose of amendment 
is likely to prove ineffective and that the act of contrition 
in such a case is apt to degenerate into a mere formula, a bit 
of wishful thinking, and nothing more. 

A third case: A man has committed only venial sins 
since his last confession, and he knows that he really is not 
contrite for some of these sins; yet he does wish to make a 
sincere act of contrition for one kind of sin: for example, 
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lying. What must be this man’s purpose of amendment? 
Again, the case is not easy to solve with perfect satisfaction; 
but it seems safe to give this practical rule: If the man’s lies 
are of the fully deliberate kind, he ought to be resolved to 
avoid them entirely; but if the lies are rather on the semi- 
deliberate side, he ought at least to have the good will to 
try to reduce their number. 

In the foregoing cases, “‘amendment of life’’ was used in 
its ordinary, everyday sense: that is, as an improvement 
over one’s recent conduct. There is a fourth case, in which 
the expression evidently has a different meaning. Con- 
sider, for example, the holy King David. He offended God 
seriously; then he repented of that sin, was forgiven, and, 
as far as we know, lived many years in the friendship of 
God. Yet he continued to recite his Miserere for his past 
lapse from grace. It would be absurd to think that this 
Miserere was not a good act of contrition; but if it was 
an act of contrition, in what did the amendment consist? 
It seems obvious that “‘amendment’”’ in such circumstances 
has a wide meaning: that is, it refers to the renewed pur- 
pose of continuing the reform that had begun years ago. 

The case of David is repeated week after week in our 
confessionals throughout the world. People sin mortally 
in their youth; they confess these sins, and then live for 
many years without further serious lapses. Yet these peo- 
ple can certainly make acts of contrition for the ‘‘old” 
mortal sins; in fact, they are even advised to include these 
sins in their confessions so that they may benefit more and 
more by the absolution. In their case, as in David's, the 
purpose of amendment for their mortal sins does not mean 
an intention to correct their present lives, but rather the 
renewed purpose to persevere in the amendment that has 
long since been brought about. 

The examples illustrate the various aspects of and 
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requisites for purpose of amendment. In our own case, 
when we make an act of contrition, we shall generally find 
a combination of these examples. We have sins of the past, 
for which it is sufficient to renew our purpose of amend- 
ment, and recent sins which call for real amendment and 
definite resolutions. 

We saw that the feelings sometimes present a psycho- 
logical difficulty in estimating detestation and grief. Some- 
thing similar can happen with regard to purpose of amend- 
ment, particularly when habitual sins of frailty are in- 
volved. ‘The sinner realizes his weakness and, even when 
he makes his act of contrition or goes to confession, he 
“feels sure’ that he is going to sin again. Because of this, 
he wonders if he really has a purpose of amendment. 

The solution to the difficulty lies in a proper under- 
standing of a purpose of amendment. It is not an act of 
the mind, but of the will. It is a sincere intention to try to 
amend, and to take the means necessary for doing that. 
The “feeling that one will sin again’’ may result, not from 
any ill will, but from the consciousness that one is weak 
and that this weakness has expressed itself again and again. 
Nevertheless, there is no weakness that cannot be overcome 
by serious effort and the grace of God. Even the most 
habitual sinner can resolve to make the effort, and he may 
be sure that God will give the grace. And he should not 
be discouraged if he does fall again; this may simply be a 
sign that he has not yet discovered the proper means for 
correcting his particular bad habit. 

Sometimes people think that all they need to do to 
overcome bad habits is to go to the sacraments frequently. 
This is only one aspect of the solution. It will never work 
unless the sinner takes the more obvious means of avoiding 
occasions of sin, of exercising himself in self-control, and 
so forth. 
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My analysis of the act of contrition has been long. Yet 
I hope it contains some helpful suggestions. In particular, 
I think that many would find it fruitful to make a medi- 
tative act of contrition occasionally—for example, during 
the morning meditation on confession day. The Church 
evidently wants us to draw great profit from frequent con- 
fession; and for this there is no means more effective than 
an increase in contrition. 
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SAINT DOMINIC AND HIS WORK. By the Reverend Pierre Mandon- 

net, O.P. Translated by Sister Mary Benedicta Larkin, O.P. Pp. xviii 

+ 487. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1944. $5.00. 

According to a contemporary account, ‘‘the Blessed Dominic was 
of medium height and of slight build. His countenance was hand- 
some, of fair complexion, with light auburn hair and beard and 
luminous eyes. A kind of radiance shone from his brow, inspiring 
love and reverence in all. Full of joy, he seemed ever ready to smile, 
unless moved to pity by the affliction of his neighbor. His hands 
were long and shapely; his voice strong, noble and sonorous. He 
never was bald, and his corona was complete, sprinkled with a few 
white hairs.’’ Along with this rather pleasing exterior, he possessed 
also very exceptional interior gifts of mind, heart, and will. And if 
to this be added his life-long faithful correspondence with so many 
extraordinary graces, even mystical ones, we have the man of action 
of whom Pierre Mandonnet, O.P., a historian of repute, could say: 
“You may quote me whenever you wish. I consider Saint Dominic 
as a religious founder the greatest organizer that ever trod this earth 
after the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ To decide whether or not that judg- 
ment is true requires a careful reading of this volume. It is a little 
Summa of Dominican origins. 

Pére Mandonnet once jotted down on a slip of paper: ““To read, 
joy; to think, delight; to write, torture.’”” The last three words may 
be a partial explanation why the present work was far from com- 
pleted when he died in 1936. But he had done the reading and the 
thinking, indeed, a great deal of both; and he had outlined the chap- 
ters and had written some of them. Fortunately, he had competent 
disciples and co-workers. One of these, Marie-Humbert Vicaire, O.P., 
organized the copious material gathered over many years, and sup- 
plemented it with critical notes and studies of his own. Another, 
Reginald Ladner, O.P., contributed a documented background chap- 
ter on the plight of preaching in the twelfth century. The result is a 
book, published in 1939, somewhat lacking in unity and coherence, 
but substantially Pere Mandonnet’s, both as to content and arrange- 
ment. The contributions of Vicaire and Ladner are signed by them, 
but this is not noted in the table of contents, as it should be. 
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The book is divided into two parts. The first part presents the 
historical setting, sketches the life of Saint Dominic, and, develops at 
length his arduous labors in founding and organizing the Order of 
Preachers. Clearly seen is the hand of Divine Providence, raising up 
a new Order to meet the peculiar religious needs of the times. In the 
early thirteenth century, the gradual collapse of the old feudal system 
and the growing prominence of the towns and communes brought 
about a changed order of things. The lower clergy, for the most 
part ignorant and untrained, was too slow adapting itself to the 
altered situation. The bishops were more occupied with temporalities 
than with their apostolic duty of preaching the word of God. Asa 
consequence, the faithful, especially in the towns, began to drift away 
from the Church into heresies and schisms of various kinds. There 
was pressing need for an instructed clergy and for preachers of the 
Gospel. Saint Dominic, the zealous and learned sub-prior of the 
cathedral chapter of Osma in Spain, was the man of Providence. He 
was chosen by Innocent the Third to found an Order of poor priests 
whose task would be to preach to the people and to teach theology to 
the clerics; in brief, “‘to contemplate and to give to others the fruits 
of contemplation.”” It was Dominic’s Order that was to play such an 
important and successful. role in carrying out the objectives of the 
Fourth Lateran Council—‘‘the reform of the Church, the reform of 
morals, the extirpation of heresy, and the strengthening of the 
Faith.’’ May we not say that the Friars Preachers have never ceased 
doing just that? 

The second part of the book is concerned with the Rule of Saint 
Augustine and its relation to the Rule of Saint Dominic. Pére Man- 
donnet seems to have proved his point: namely, that the Dominican 
rules and constitutions are an organic development of the second of 
the three rules of Saint Augustine, and not, as was thought for a 
long time, of the third, the famous Epistle to certain religious women. 
The second Rule is that primitive Rule followed by a commentary 
which Saint Augustine drew up in 391 for his first community of 
men. This study reveals the hand of a master historian and is the 
most valuable section of the whole work. 

Concluding the book by way of appendices are five important 
historical studies, one of which discusses the origin of the expression 
“Domini canes,”’ ‘‘watchdogs of the Lord.” Five similar studies, but 
of a more restricted and technical nature, have been omitted from the 
English edition. There is a five-page bibliography and a good index. 
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Sister Mary Benedicta Larkin, O.P., is to be commended for a 
smooth, accurate piece of translating and editing. 

The book is not suitable for spiritual reading nor for reading 
in the dining-room, except, perhaps, certain sections of Part One. It 
is a scientific, historical treatise that should be in the library of every 
Dominican community, of the First, Second, and Third Order, and 
should also be read by every serious student of the Middle Ages. It 
is too fragmentary, however, to be considered the definitive history of 
Dominican origins: that still remains to be done.—A. KLAAS, S.J. 


FATHER TIM. By the Reverend Harold J. McAuliffe, S.J. Pp. x + 162. 

The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1944. $2.25. 

“The most useful citizen of the city of St. Louis, barring 
nobody,”’ Senator Bennett C. Clark of Missouri called Monsignor 
Timothy Dempsey at the time of the priest’s death in 1935. Father 
Tim shows us how that tribute was deserved. 

For thirty-eight years, as pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Father 
Tim was a good Samaritan to the native and transient poor who 
sought work in St. Louis. A hotel for workingmen, a hotel for 
women, a nursery, and a burial plot were among the fruits of his 
labors for them. As mediator for peace between rival gangs and as 
conciliator between employer and employees he helped to silence 
gangster guns and labor riots of the roaring twenties. Through it all 
he was a priest, trying to spark a flame of grace in the soul by first 
bringing a glow of contentment to empty stomachs. 

After seven years of intermittent research which followed a per- 
sonal friendship with Father Tim, the author saw his book appear 
during the month of his own ordination. Usually we give the 
present to the young priest. In giving us Father Tim, the author 
reversed that procedure. Writing in a style termed elegant by Arch- 
bishop Glennon of St. Louis, he has given us a picture of a man who 
dominated his work as his six-foot-four frame dominated the water 
front of the great midwestern city. Father Tim was strong enough 
to thrash the roughnecks who dared to laugh at his first Holy Com- 
munion procession; he was human enough to thank God for the 
lamp posts which kept men from falling into the gutter. Readers 
will be especially grateful for the little known poetry about Father 
Tim and his work which is included in the volume. 

—R. O’SULLIVAN, S.J. 
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THE GENERAL WHO REBUILT THE JESUITS. By the Reverend Robert 
G. North, S.J. Pp. vii + 292. The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, 1944. $3.00. 

To those interested in The Spiritual Exercises, the name Roo- 
thaan has become rather commonplace. But until this new biogra- 
phy appeared it could be little more than a name to English-speaking 
religious. Only recently has Father Roothaan’s life been earnestly 
investigated, and Father North has ordered it into an unusual blend of 
careful documentation and brisk reading. 

John Roothaan’s name crops up in the annals of Dominicans, 
Benedictines, and other orders as the fearless friend of founders or 
restorers like Guéranger and Lacordaire. Jesuits revere him as their 
second founder and the general who wrote countless letters on all 
aspects of spirituality. He made his own translation of The Spir- 
itual Exercises, restored St. Ignatius’s text, and by commentaries and 
advice became almost a co-author of the Exercises as they are given 
today. 

Americans will be particularly interested in the chapter on the 
American Frontier. Our church history records Roothaan as the 
General of the Missions, who furthered Jesuit activity among 
Indians and organized his order throughout the growing country. 

It cannot have been an easy assignment to cover the suppression 
of the Society of Jesus. Father North ingeniously reduces it into a 
crisp, vivid dialogue between the boy Roothaan and his spiritual 
father. Other knotty topics are as skillfully unraveled: the renewal 
of Catholic thought, the role of Thomism in the Society, the new 
method of studies to be adopted in our times. 

The topsy-turvy era in which Roothaan worked offers an 
exciting cyclorama for what would otherwise have been a colorless 
career. Yet Roothaan not merely belonged to the age of revolu- 
tions and restorations, of Napoleon and Pius VII; he partly shaped 
that age and pioneered greater achievements to come. 


Against this setting stands a vigorous, at times stern, character. 
Father Roothaan was a religious and a soldier all the way: a zealous 
subordinate; a brave, efficient commander. His shortcomings came 
from intensity rather than slackness. This new portrayal should 
help the cause of his beatification precisely because it provides all the 
data and, without propagandizing, coordinates it fairly and con- 
vincingly. 
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Father North is not out to make a case for edification. His narra- 
tive is uncompromisingly honest, and thus genuinely edifying with- 
out loss of “human interest. Privately read the book will be spir- 
itually stimulating; it will stand up no less under the supreme test 
of refectory reading.—C. J. MCNAspPy, S.J. 


MY FATHER'S WILL. By the Reverend Francis J. McGarrigle, S.J. 
Pp. xvii + 323. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1944. 
$2.75. 

When you are supposed to be washing dishes, wash the dishes. 
When you are supposed to be praying, pray. In other words, do 
what God wants, when God wants it, because God wants it, and as 
God wants it. That’s the lesson of this important ascetical work in 
the Religion and Culture Series by the present Dean of Graduate 
Studies in Seattle College. 

The author conceives the organic structure of holiness as rising 
“on the following superimposed successive elements: 1. God is in- 
finite, the Creator of the universe. 2. The Creator has a purpose and 
we creatures have an obligation in our lives: to glorify and thereby 
possess our Creator. 3. The glorification and possession of God is to 
be accomplished by the participated powers of God Himself in His 
supernatural union with us in grace. 4. This union, or ‘being 
another Christ’ divinely, is realized, continued, and increased only by 
acting like Christ humanly. 5. Acting like Christ, which is man’s 
practical purpose of life, has its center and circumference in the 
accomplishment of God’s Will in our lives.” 

The author devotes this volume to a development of the fifth 
principle by dealing with the following subjects in the five parts: 
Meaning of God’s Will in Our Lives; Active Union with God's 
Will; Passive Union with God’s Will; Obedience; The Unitive 
Way: Union with God’s Will. Any reader familiar with the Spir- 
itual Exercises of St. Ignatius will note the golden thread of the 
Exercises in My Father’s Will. Principles of the spiritual life are 
illustrated by apt examples from science and backed by the authority 
of spiritual writers, extensively quoted. 

“This is the will of God,” says St. Paul, “‘your sanctification.” 
Father McGarrigle’s book is an elaboration of the equally true state- 
ment, ‘“This is your sanctification, the will of God.” 

—H. J. McAULIFFE, S.J. 
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A KEY TO HAPPINESS. By Marguerite Duportal. Translated by the 
Reverend Romuald Pecasse, $.O.Cist. Pp. xviii +- 124. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1944. $1.75. 

Romuald Pecasse, Cistercian prior, was apprehensive of Mar- 
guerite Duportal’s De Souffrance, ‘“‘On Suffering.’’ He found the 
title ‘‘dismal.’’ However, he discovered that ‘“‘this study became 
more interesting’ with frequent rereading, ‘‘just as the hidden music 
on a phonograph record, the title of which seems uninteresting, 
becomes more beautiful and more appreciated as it is played over and 
over.” 

Prior Pecasse unfortunately improved little on the French author- 
ess. His title, though not dismal, is distinctly bromidic in the 
American idiom. Yet the hidden music is still there. The record 
deserves continual replaying. 

A Key to Happiness is no novel, to be enjoyed rapidly and then 
discarded. You will not read it rapidly; you will not even read it 
easily. It must be studied and thought out, gradually, perhaps even 
laboriously. Many sections are written almost prayerfully. They 
must be read that way. But every effort will be repaid. 

Some parts of the book will not pertain to religious, for the 
author makes many specific applications. But, in the words of the 
General Editor, Father Husslein, “the substance of the book is for 
everyone.”’ Essentially, because it is so basically human, it is uni- 
versal in its scope. Everyone suffers. ‘There is no question about 
this. We suffer and we must suffer. We shall either suffer well or 
we shall suffer badly. There is no middle course.” 

A Key to Happiness will help you to “suffer well.’ 

—T. K. MCKENNEY, S.J. 

THE ETERNAL PRIESTHOOD. By Henry Edward Manning, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. Pp. viii + 286. The Newman Bookshop, 
Westminster, Md., 1944. $1.50. 

This new edition of a classic work on the priesthood, a book 
convenient in size and agreeable print, should be everywhere well 
received. In the book the more general features of the priest’s life 
are discussed: the nature, powers, and end of that life, together with 
the dangers, helps, and sorrows that surround it. The theology of 
the priesthood is well handled. One chapter, ‘“The Priest as a Preach- 
er,’’ deserves special notice. 

While the priest as such never changes, yet, the world about him 
does change continually, and, at times, quite radically. That is why 
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a ‘new’ book on the priesthood, a book that would especially deal 
with the relations that spring up between the perennial priest and the 
fluid world, should be looked for. It would be helpful to have a book 
that would discuss the inner life of the priest precisely as it must today 
flow forth externally in channels, whose course is determined by new 
world conditions and the Canons regulating the priest’s external ac- 
tivity. One may master principles and dogmas of the priesthood, 
and that is well. But many, perhaps most, of us priests would like 
to have discussed in a book the analogous applications of these prin- 
ciples in our outer, everyday life. In brief: a book, solid and dog- 
matic in its foundation, and, yet, concrete and illustrated by practical 
examples in its application—this is what one would cherish. One in 
search of solid doctrine will find this book excellent. For others, 
who want more of the concrete application of principles, perhaps 
some day they may discover such a book. Until then, Cardinal Man- 
ning’s book is the very best to be had.—M. J. DONNELLY, S.J. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By the Reverend Paul J. 
Glenn, S.T.D. Pp. viii + 408. B. Herder ‘Book Co., St. Louis, 1944. 
$3.00. 

A little more than a third of this volume presents in a historical 
summary the growth, chief proponents, and some of the opponents cf 
Scholastic philosophy from Socrates- to the 20th century. Then, 
230 pages sketch the content of the seven usual Wulfian divisions of 
philosophy itself, the important conclusions, and the reason under- 
lying some of them. The book is written for ‘‘the young collegian, 
and the presumably older non-collegian who takes it up with serious 
intent,’ but not for the “inept, the lazy, the incurious.”’ 

To introduce philosophy to a beginner is difficult in the same 
way that it is difficult to introduce a symphony to one who has heard 
but little music. Definitions, descriptions, comments, do not present 
the thing itself. Only by hearing some of the symphony—or at least 
some music—is it possible to know the reality dealt with and to 
understand the commentary. Only by tasting some philosophy is it 
possible to become acquainted with this science and understand the 
things that are said of it. The best feature of this book is that it 
presents some of the great questions of philosophy and at the same 
time makes available for the reader a large background of termin- 
ology in a straightforward, simple manner, describing and defining as 
it progresses, and taking care to avoid the misunderstandings which 
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often arise from the ordinary vague usage of certain English terms. 

A beginner’s introduction to philosophy can have far-reaching 
consequences. First impressions mean much in forming an attitude 
to philosophy itself and in initiating habits of seeing life and reality 
whole. One questions, therefore, whether it is best for an introduc- 
tory volume, by its very method of approaching and discussing each 
of the seven questions or divisions, to leave the impression that they 
are rather isolated departments. Would greater emphasis on the 
integral unity of philosophy better serve the beginner? Such all-per- 
vading principles as participation and limitation of perfections. 
analogy (which is left an affair of logic!) and exemplar causality, 
are barely mentioned. Criteriology needs integration with logic and 
cosmology. One wishes that generalizing and formal abstraction 
were kept more clearly distinct, that especially in the present milieu 
even an introduction would make itself a helpful guide on induction 
and its relation to the “‘scientific method” and to certitude in general. 
Compression has entailed the recital of bare conclusions without the 
supporting reasons for many of them. Although there are explicit 
statements that Scholasticism is not just a system of theories, that con- 
clusions are either evident or are established through strict reasoning. 


the book as a whole may give the impression that Scholasticism is 
dogmatic and arrogant. 

After reading this book to gain a speaking acquaintance with 
great philosophers, the problems of philosophy and its terms, the 
beginner will do well to reread the 24 page introductory section. 
This is probably the most valuable portion of the book after one has 
tasted some philosophy.—E. FOOTE, S.J. 


SUMMARIUM THEOLOGIAE MORALIS. Auctore Antonio M. Arregui, S.J. Pp. xix + 

689. The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md., 1944. $2.50. 

Seminarians and priests should rejoice that the Newman Bookshop has under- 
taken to reprint Father Arregui’s Summarium. It is undoubtedly one of the best, 
if not the best, of the summaries of Moral Theology. Father Arregui was not a 
mere compiler; he was an authority in his own right. And he had an unusual 
genius for concentrating a great deal of thought into a sentence, a phrase, even a word. 

The Summarium was first published in Spain in 1918. In the first twelve edi- 
tions, all published in Spain, the total printing reached almost 130,000 copies. 
During the Spanish Civil War a limited edition (the thirteenth) was published in 
Rome by the Gregorian University. The Roman edition was printed on very poor 
paper and was difficult to read. Yet, through a ‘“‘miracle’’ of photography, the 
Newman Bookshop now presents this same thirteenth edition in a decidedly legible 
form. The Newman volume, though thicker than the European edition, is, never- 
theless, very compact. And it is easy to handle; it opens flat and has an excep- 
tionally durable binding. 
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oe 

Persons who, having been duly baptized in the Catholic Church, have 
voluntarily joined a non-Catholic sect, cannot validly be admitted to the 
novitiate. Does this prohibition refer to those who at one time belonged 
to such a sect or rather to those who now belong to it? 

The questioner evidently has in mind the impediment to admis- 
sion to the novitiate mentioned in the first part of canon 542. This 
impediment does not refer to persons who now belong to a non- 
Catholic sect. These are excluded from the religious life by canon 
538 (cf. Father Risk’s article, Admission to the Religious Life, in 
REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, II, p. 25). 

The impediment mentioned in canon 542 refers to Catholics 
who have freely given up the Catholic Faith, have joined a non- 
Catholic sect, and have later returned to the true faith. No matter 
how contrite they may be, these Catholics cannot be admitted to the 
novitiate without a dispensation from the Holy See. 


We might mention, for the sake of completeness, that the 
impediment does not refer to those who were born or educated in a 
non-Catholic sect and were later converted to the Catholic Faith; 
nor does it refer to Catholics who once gave up their faith, but did 
not join a non-Catholic sect. Finally, it does not include persons 
who were baptized in the Catholic Church but were not given any 
Catholic instruction, and who later joined a non-Catholic sect. 


cso 

What is a good definition of patrimony? What does it include? May 
a community borrow the patrimony of which it has been appointed admin- 
istrator, to avoid borrowing from a bank? When asking permission to do 
so, would it be necessary to mention the fact that it is patrimony? 

Patrimony may be defined as the sum total of personal property 
owned by a religious or cleric in contradistinction to ecclesiastical 
property owned by the religious institute or by a diocese or parish. 

According to the present law of the Church, a religious who 
makes a simple vow of poverty does not lose the ownership of the 
property which he possesses at the time nor the right to acquire more 
property in his own name. The purpose of the vow of poverty is 
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attained by forbidding the religious to use or dispose of his per- 
sonal property during his lifetime. He must appoint an adminis- 
trator who takes care of his personal property for him, and before 
taking his first simple vows he must determine, once for all, the per- 
son or persons who are to receive the annual income of such property. 

Patrimony is made up of whatever property the religious owns 
at the time of his first profession, and of whatever may come to him 
by way of inheritance or legacy, or strictly personal gift. 

A religious may appoint his community as the administrator of 
his property. In such a case the community must administer the 
property faithfully and see to it that it provides an annual income. 
Suppose that the community need a sum of money to pay off debts, 
or to put up a building, and must borrow that money. They may 
invest the patrimony of a religious by making a loan to the com- 
munity provided they observe all the formalities which would be 
required if they were to borrow the money from a bank or from 
some other source, and provided they pay the current rate of inter- 
est to the person designated by the religious as the beneficiary of his 
annual income. 

Under normal circumstances it is not necessary to inform ecclesi- 
astical authorities regarding the source from which a loan is to be 
obtained when application is made for permission to borrow money. 
This might become necessary in our case if the community would be 
unable to return his patrimony to the religious in case he should 
leave. It would be unwise for a community to invest all the patri- 
monies entrusted to them by their members in one loan to the com- 
munity. Prudence and justice would dictate that these patrimonies 
be safeguarded by distributing them in various solid and profitable 
enterprises. 


—32— 


In the Encylical letter “Mystici Corporis” the Holy Father states that 
those who for "grave faults have been excluded by legitimate authority" 
are not members of the Church. This statement caused a lively discussion 
among the members of our community. Do we have to infer from the 
words of the Holy Father that all excommunicated persons are not mem- 
bers of the Church? Are those excommunicated persons who are "tol- 
erated" obliged to assist at Mass on Sundays and Holy Days of Obliga- 
tion? If not, may they assist? 
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Generally speaking, points which are controverted among theo- 
logians are not settled in papal encyclicals, unless it is clearly indi- 
cated from the expressions used that controverted doctrine is now 
determined. The clause ‘‘who for grave faults have been excluded by 
legitimate authority’’ are not members, leaves the doctrine unde- 
cided. It does not determine who are excluded. Hence one may hold 
any of the opinions of theologians that are probable. The more 
probable opinion today is that excommunicated persons who are to 
be shunned (vitandt) are no longer members of the Church, 
whereas excommunicated persons who are tolerated (tolerati) are still 
members of the Church. 

The question of the obligation of “‘tolerated’’ excommunicated 
persons to assist at Mass on Sundays and Holydays of Obligation is 
a disputed one. In practice, we must consider them excused, at least 
because of the authorities favoring this opinion. According to the 
present legislation of the Church, they may be permitted to be pres- 
ent at Mass. 


=e 

| am a local superior. | have been corrected by several people in 

authority for asking pardon of one of my subjects after | have offended 

her while | was in an impatient mood. To me, it seems that regardless of 

office the offender should ask pardon of the offended one; however | am 

in a confused state regarding this question. Will you please enlighten me 
in this respect? 

Theologians teach, following the Gospel (Matthew 5: 23-24), 
that one who has given offence must seek reconciliation, and usually 
this can be done by asking pardon. This applies to superiors and 
subjects alike. But theologians also admit that sometimes one can 
fulfill the obligation of reconciliation better in an indirect way, for 
example, by doing a favor for the offended person. Some offenses 
are so slight that a formal apology overemphasizes the whole matter, 
and a little extra friendliness or kindness is better calculated to make 
reparation. The obligation to apologize or ask pardon is one of 
charity. Consequently, a proportionate inconvenience may excuse 
from it. Some theologians recognize the possibility that a superior 
who is far above the person he has offended in rank, may be excused 
from apologizing if such an apology would amount to a belittling of 
his authority. This would not apply to a local superior dealing with 
his own subjects. When you offend someone you must make amends, 
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whether you are a superior or not. The case where a superior would 
thus lose authority would be very rare. Even the theologians who 
excuse a high superior in certain circumstances, merely excuse him from 
the obligation of apologizing. It might be a point of perfection to 
make the apology. On the other hand do not overdo this business 
of apologizing for defects to subjects. Give them credit for regarding 
your faults charitably, and when the matter is small forget about it 
and trust that they will, too. 


— 34 

Your answer to the question regarding the quality of Benediction 
candles given in the March number of Review for Religious leaves a few 
things in doubt: |. What is meant by the terms "saltem in maxima parte" 
and "in majori vel notabili parte?" 2. If a priest is stationed in a diocese 
where there are no regulations specifying the percentage of beeswax in the 
candles used for Benediction, what rule should be followed? 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites has not defined its terms, but 
has left it to the local Ordinaries to determine the details according to 
local circumstances. 

The Bishops of Ireland, England, and Wales fixed the “‘maxima 
pars” as at least 65 per cent. Some writers suggest 75 per cent as a 
safe norm for ‘‘maxima pars,’’ and 51 per cent for “‘major vel notabi- 
lis pars.” In a diocese in which there are no more specific regulations, 
either of the foregoing norms (i. e. 65 or 75 per cent) may be fol- 
lowed for ‘‘maxima pars,”” and 51 per cent for ‘‘major vel notabilis 
pars.” 

—35— 

Regarding the position of candles and flowers on the altar at any time, 
should the candles or the flowers be the nearer to the tabernacle? 

There is little positive legislation regarding the use of flowers on 
the altar. The Ceremonial of Bishops (I, xii, 12) says that flowers 
may be used as an ornamentation of the altar on greater feasts; and. 
if they are used, they should be placed between the candlesticks. The 
Sacred Congregation of Rites forbids that flowers be placed before the 
door of the tabernacle (D. 2067 ad 10). For the rest, liturgical 
writers are unanimous in saying that flowers should be used with 
restraint and sobriety, and should never hide the liturgical furnish- 
ings of the altar (crucifix and candlesticks), nor impede the actions of 
the sacred ministers during a function. 
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Pius XIl on Bible Studies 
Clement J. McNaspy, S.J. 


HEN Rome speaks it is always news; when Rome 
speaks in the solemn form of an encyclical it is head- 
line news. But when the Holy Father gives a pro- 

nouncement on Scripture, the whole Catholic learned world 
feels especially concerned. It is now just over a year since 
the Pope sent out his encyclical on Bible studies, called by 
its opening words Divino Afflante Spiritu (that is, ““Under 
the Inspiration of the Divine Spirit’). Even before actual 
copies were available in America interest was so high that 
articles began appearing in Catholic publications of all 
types. 

True, this encyclical is largely directed to priests, 
seminarians, and theology teachers, whose profession 
plainly has to do with preaching and studying God's 
inspired word. Yet the Holy Father speaks to the laity 
too and invites them to become outstanding in studies 
dealing with the Bible. For they too can “render a con- 
spicuous service to the Christian cause.” 

Bishops are urged to “encourage all those initiatives by 
which men. . . laudably strive to excite and foster among 
Catholics a greater knowledge of and love for the Sacred 
Books.’’ They are to favor “‘those pious associations whose 
aim it is to spread copies of the Sacred Letters, especially of 
the Gospels, among the Faithful and to procure by every 
means that in Christian families the same be read daily with 
piety and devotion.” 

All the more would this seem to apply to religious 
“families,” particularly those whose regular program of 
studies does not allot courses in Scripture. To use the Holy 
Father’s words again, if the faithful ‘‘are to be nourished 
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with this same food that they may draw from thence the 
knowledge and love of God and the progress in perfection 
and the happiness of their own souls,’’ evidently he does 
not mean to exclude those striving to live the very fulness 
of the Christian life. 

The new encyclical is now easily available. Transla- 
tions have appeared in many diocesan newspapers; the May 
issue of The Catholic Mind contains one, which is being 
published in pamphlet form by America Press. Among 
many fine articles that may be profitably read, perhaps the 
most complete and authoritative study is that contained in 
the May, July, and August issues of The American Eccle- 
siastical Review for this year. The following brief sketch 
is not meant to be a substitute for other articles, still less for 
the encyclical itself. In fact, it will simply present the main 
features of the document, frequently in the Pope’s own 
words, with emphasis on what is of general interest to 
religious. 


The Holy Father begins by commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of Pope Leo XIII’s celebrated encyclical on 
Scripture, the Providentissimus Deus. This “‘supreme 
guide in Biblical studies’’ had been written at a time when 
the Sacred Books were under vicious attack. Bravely and 
forcefully it had rejected the charges that the Bible con- 
tained error. In that crucial age, when unbelief had com- 
bined with a radical interpretation of certain new scientific 
findings, and assaults on the Scriptures were in vogue, Pope 
Leo had called Catholic scholars to a deeper and more care- 
ful study of both Old and New Testaments. 

In letter after letter, Pope Leo and more recent pontiffs 
expressed their interest in Scripture studies. They per- 
sonally promoted vast undertakings, such as that of the 
Dominicans in Jerusalem and of the Benedictines in their 
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textual revision of the Vulgate. They founded the Bibli- 
cal Commission and the Biblical Institute in Rome for the 
investigation and defense of the Bible; and, to ensure high 
standards in seminary teaching all over the world, they 
required all professors of Scripture to receive a degree from 
one of these papal establishments. Partly as a result of 
these moves, during the past fifty years Catholic Biblical 
scholarship has made immeasurable progress. 

Meantime, the Bible was repeatedly offered to the faith- 
ful. Again and again popes urged the laity to take up 
“the truly praiseworthy custom of reading and meditating 
on the Holy Gospels.’ For ‘‘in these pages is to be sought 
that food by which the spiritual life is nourished unto per- 
fection.” To make this more practicable the Pontiff 
encourages translations, since the Church in no way 
“impedes the reading of the Scripture in the vernacular.” 

This movement for the spread of vernacular Scriptures 
Pius XII now endorses. He approves of translations made 
from the original languages, not merely from the Latin 
version used in the liturgy and sermons. And it was this 
new approval that inspired, in part at least, the translators 
of our new American version to make this version of the 
Old Testament directly from the Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Greek originals, rather than from the Vulgate, as had been 
planned and partly carried out. While this reversal has 
unfortunately held up publication of the Old Testament, 
when it does appear it will be far more valuable and intel- 
ligible. 

The encyclical goes on to urge scholars to study care- 
fully the Biblical languages so that they ‘‘may understand 
the authors’ mind more deeply and fully.”” Moreover they 
are to ‘‘make every effort that, at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity, editions of the sacred writings be provided by Cath- 
olics .. . which combine the highest reverence for the sacred 
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text with an accurate observance of all critical laws.” 
Indeed, not until we have faithful editions of the Bible in 
the original languages can we be sure of the full inspired 
meaning. 

When presenting the Scriptures to the faithful, “‘inter- 
preters are to bear in mind that to discriminate clearly and 
define the so-called literal sense is their greatest concern.” 
The other sense, called the spiritual or typical, is to be used 
sparingly and accurately. Great caution too is urged with 
regard to certain ‘‘mystical’’ senses, which are really private 
accommodations of the sacred text. Thus we are to 
“beware of proposing other transferred meanings as the 
genuine sense of Sacred Scriptures.’’ As a matter of fact, 
any broader or more imaginative use of the Bible is allowed 
only ‘“‘provided this is done with moderation and pru- 
dence.”’ For the faithful “‘seek what God Himself makes 
known to us in Holy Writ rather than the things that some 
eloquent orator or writer expounds with a somewhat dex- 
terous use of the words of the Bible.’’ ‘This insistence on 
what the inspired words really mean, and this severe cen- 
sure of fanciful or extravagant garblings of the true sense, 
are among the most emphatic ideas contained in the 
encyclical. 

But not only is language study to take its part in Scrip- 
tural research; other modern sciences are needed by the 
interpreter: archaeology, ancient history, ethnology, and 
allied branches. While very many of the problems that 
perplexed Catholics in the days of Leo XIII are now solved, 
there remain difficulties for the modern student to face 
squarely and unravel. And though he should keep a sane 
respect for older commentators, he (and for that matter, 
everyone) ‘“‘should abhor that intemperate zeal which 
imagines that whatever is new should for that very reason 
be opposed or suspected.”’ 
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This last statement of the Pope, against undue con- 
servatism, seems one of the most telling and far-reaching in 
the encyclical. It seems to indicate that our present state 
of Scripture studies is quite different from what it was fifty 
years ago; that it is now so satisfactory that the degree of 
cautious reserve seriously needed then is at present scarcely 
so important. This positive, constructive, even aggressive 
tone of the encyclical seems a new note in modern papal 
documents on the Scripture, and will stimulate scholars to 
a new zest for those exacting, almost thankless, tasks pre- 
liminary to scientific research. 

The encyclical closes withan exhortation toall—<lerical 
and lay, learned and unlearned—to return to Him Who has 
the words of eternal life. Him will they “more fully know, 
more ardently love and more faithfully imitate in propor- 
tion as they are more assiduously urged to know and medi- 
tate the Sacred Letters, especially the New Testament, for, 
as St. Jerome the Doctor of Stridon says: “To ignore the 
Scripture is to ignore Christ’.”” These strong words of the 
Church’s greatest Doctor of Scripture, the Pontiff makes 
his own, adding the same Doctor's advice: “ ‘If there is 
anything in this life which sustains a wise man and induces 
him to maintain his serenity amidst the tribulations and 
adversities of the world, it is in the first place, I consider, 
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the meditation and knowledge of the Scriptures’. 


But what has all this to do with the religious whose 
everyday service of God is not in the Scripture classroom or 
the library? Evidently the encyclical is addressed mainly 
to professors and students of the Bible; yet very much of it 
applies immediately to the laity, still more to religious. 
What can religious do by way of putting the Holy Father's 
wishes into practice? 
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First, the new encyclical may be read and even studied 
privately and leisurely. In addition, one or other article 
dealing with it should throw light on its rich contents. 

Far more important, however, is the inspired word of 
God Himself. Too often non-Catholics accuse us Cath- 
olics of ignorance. In some cases the charge is justified. We 
Catholics are so much accustomed to relying on the Church 
for spiritual guidance—and rightly so—that we easily 
overlook the fact that the Church herself wants us to know 
the Scriptures too. 

Recent Pontiffs have been lavish in their praise of the 
Bible. Pius XII speaks of it as “this Heaven-sent Treas- 
ure.’ Leo XIII calls it a “Letter written by our heavenly 
Father and transmitted by the sacred writers to the human 
race in its pilgrimage so far from the Fatherland.”’ 

The Scriptures too speak highly of their use: “‘All 
Scripture is inspired by God and useful for teaching, for 
reproving, for correcting, for instructing in justice; that 
the man of God may be perfect, equipped for every good 
work.” These are St. Paul’s words (2 Timothy 3:16-17). 
And Pope Leo brings out the fact that Christ our Lord 
“used with the greatest effect the sacred writings, in order 
to persuade the nations everywhere of the wisdom of Chris- 
tianity.”’ 

Fortunately we now have several fine new English trans- 
lations at hand. Besides the Confraternity version, with its 
helpful notes and clear text, there is another American 
work: the late Father Spencer’s excellent translation of the 
New Testament from the original Greek. England has 
given us the Westminster Version: the New Testament 
complete with notes and some commentary, and also from 
the Greek; the Old Testament complete only in part, it too 
from the original languages. Monsignor Knox, the famed 
convert and writer, is publishing his own translation of the 
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New Testament, and everyone looks forward to a work of 
real scholarship combined with literary quality. 

By way of aid to one who has no opportunity to take 
courses in Scripture, several handy introductions and man- 
uals are available. Of special worth is that put out by the 
Confraternity as a companion volume to the new transla- 
tion. It is inexpensive, clear, scholarly, and yet not too 
technical. It covers the entire New Testament. 

Since the Holy Father urges particularly the reading of 
the Gospels, it may be useful to know the newer, scientific 
lives of Christ. Every religious library contains transla- 
tions of works by Fathers Lebreton, Lagrange, Willam. 
Fillion, and other outstanding modern guides to the Gos- 
pels. Father Prat’s eminent Life of Christ is now being 
translated for publication and will prove one of the most 
valuable aids to an understanding of our Lord’s life and 
work. 

Yet the Pope urges not only study of the Sacred Books; 
nor will busy religious have as much time as they would 
like for such study. Prayer and meditation will help our 
understanding of God’s word and our knowledge of Him 
Who came to teach us that word. 

When the two disciples met our Lord on the way to 
Emmaus, we are told that ‘‘beginning with Moses and with 
all the Prophets, he interpreted to them in all the Scriptures 
the things referring to himself’ (Luke 24:27). And by 
prayerful study of the inspired words, perhaps we too shall 
experience what the disciples experienced and handed on to 
us: ‘“Was not our heart burning within us while he was 
speaking on the road and explaining to us the Scriptures?”’ 





Scripture in the 
Christmas Liturgy 
Robert G. North, S.J. 


HE liturgy does not profess to be a textbook of Sacred 
Scripture. Yet it draws heavily on the Scriptures, and 
indeed many good religious people find that their only 

contact with vast sections of the Bible comes in the portions 
put before them at Mass. Hence the value of applying to 
the Missal certain principles governing the use and interpre- 
tation of the Sacred Text, according to the recently- 
expressed desire of our Holy Father. 

The three Christmas Masses are among the most famil- 
iar and appealing pages in the liturgy. It is commonly 
taught that the Midnight Mass expresses primarily the 
eternal birth of the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity in 
the bosom of the Father; the Mass of Dawn, the Nativity 
at Bethlehem; and the Mid-day Mass, the birth of Christ 
in the hearts of the faithful. This last we may apply to his 
coming to our own soul in Holy Communion, or preferably 
to the rebirth of the whole human race in Christ, what we 
might call the birth of the Mystical Christ. 

Each Mass, along with its own central motif, features 
also in several passages the mysteries proper to the other 
two Masses, so that the three together form a harmoniously 
interwoven unity, keeping the entire Christmas atmosphere 
before our minds constantly. ‘This general structure may 
be presumed in discussing the individual sections from a 
Scriptural point of view. 


Liturgical Adaptation Twofold 


It seems appropriate at the outset to distinguish be- 
tween two uses of Sacred Scripture in the liturgy: instruc- 
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tion and devotion. The instruction-passages, the Epistles 
and Gospels, are quoted at some length in their context, and 
are intended to convey for our information exactly what 
the original inspired author had in mind when he wrote 
them. This is called the literal sense of Scripture; this is its 
most true and proper sense, and the one which the Holy 
Father has recently urged Catholics to value above all 
others. 

The other liturgical use of Scripture is to set the atmos- 
phere and give the spiritual tonality of the feast. All the 
sacred chants, Introit, Gradual, Offertory, and Commun- 
ion (like the antiphons and responsories of the Breviary) 
seem to express with peculiar conciseness and poignancy the 
spiritual motif of the day. For this the Scriptures are gen- 
erally quoted in detached phrases, and often accommodated, 
that is, not used in the same sense as in their original con- 
text. Sometimes even there seems to be question of merely 
verbal allusion. It is important to understand the mind of 
the Church when she presents to us the Scriptures in this 
form. 

Instruction: the Literal Sense 

The Epistles and Gospels of the Christmas Masses 
exemplify the informational function of Sacred Scripture. 
The Gospel of the Midnight Mass is Saint Luke’s simple 
account of the birth of Christ and the coming of the shep- 
herds. The Gospel of the Mid-day Mass is the mystic Pro- 
logue of Saint John describing the eternal generation of the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. The first is easy to 
understand; the second is hard. But both passages yield 
their intended meaning only when considered word for 
word, in their context, and according to the social and intel- 
lectual background of the writer. 

“There was no room for them in the inn,” says Saint 
Luke. If we merely catch at striking phrases, we might 
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conclude that Mary was turned away from the comfortable 
warm rooms of a hotel to the discomforts of a bleak cave. 
But it is more than likely that the ‘‘inn’’ was the rudest of 
outdoor shelters where the animals were corralled in the 
center and the travelers bivouacked on the fringe—alto- 
gether no fit place for a birth. Even less appropriate hospi- 
tality would be that of a private home, crowded with 
family and guests all sleeping in a single room. The birth in 
a warm animal-shelter on the hillside was a token of pov- 
erty, perhaps, but not of rejection; rather of modesty and 
the desire for seclusion. 

Again, the meaning of Saint John’s Prologue is not 
derived from reading anything into the text. We can inves- 
tigate scientifically just what the expression, ‘the Word,” 
meant in the circle in which John was living when he 
applied it as a personal name to the Son of God. From that 
investigation, and from the present context, without any 
wishful thinking or emotional bias, we derive logically the 
teaching on the Generation of the Son which the Church 
defends so tenaciously, and proposes so appealingly in this 
third Christmas Mass. From the concluding phrases on 
the Word made Flesh, with an equal rigor of logic, we get 
our knowledge of the Incarnation and all its corollaries as 
to the Person of Christ. 


Traditionalism Not Canonized 

The Epistles of Christmas, too, are doctrinal: not 
soberly, but in an exalted strain. The emphatic position 
of the first word, Apparuit, in each of the first two Epistles 
is a little poem in itself. With the Christmas carols ringing 
in our ears, we tend to translate Apparuit as ‘He has 
appeared!”’ We read on to find that it is “‘the grace of God” 
which has appeared; but the slight readaptation blends har- 
moniously with our thought. 
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It may be opportune to mention here the contrast 
between the fragments from Saint Paul in the first two 
Epistles and the exordium of the Epistle to the Hebrews in 
the third Mass. Here we have a quick striking summary 
of the differences in style and manner which lead many 
critics to call the Epistle to the Hebrews the work of another 
writer than Paul, at least in part. This is a perfectly safe 
and orthodox opinion to maintain. No argument from the 
authority of the Church can be drawn from the title in the 
Missal, “‘A reading from the Epistle of Blessed Paul the 
Apostle to the Hebrews.’’ The liturgy merely uses Scrip- 
ture; it does not pronounce upon it critically. 

We now turn to the chants, the devotional passages 
from Scripture. Even these are sometimes used in the lit- 
eral intention of their context. For example, the first 
Introit expresses in the exact terms intended by the Psalm- 
ist the mystery of the eternal birth in the bosom of the 
Father. And the third Introit, taken equally literally, gives 
us Isaias’s foreknowledge of the coming of the Prince of 
Peace as a babe upon this earth. 

Such literal quotations are perhaps to be expected in the 
present case. “The mystery of Christmas is after all the 
subject of the New Testament, and ultimately of the Old 
Testament as well. Yet even here the liturgical compiler 
has adapted phrases from other contexts to the present 
mystery; and the Church has approved these adaptations 
as satisfying popular devotion. 


Devout Accommodation Permitted 
For example, the Laetentur Caeli offertory which has 
been so brilliantly expressed in music, is taken from a Psalm 
appropriately describing the enthonement of the Ark 
of the Covenant in the new Temple built by the Jews after 
their release from the Babylonian Captivity. Since the 
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Ark of the Covenant occupied a position of mediation 
between God and man in the Old Testament similar to that 
of Christ in the New, we might conceivably say that the 
Ark was a type of Christ. In that supposition, whatever 
is spoken of the Ark as type may be applied to Christ as 
fulfilment. This would give us a typical sense of Scrip- 
ture here, which is better than accommodation; it is a true 
and proper sense, based ultimately on the literal. However, 
we should not follow private judgment or isolated readings 
of the Fathers in deciding what Old Testament events are 
truly types of the New. We must be guided by the uni- 
versal and long-standing teaching of the Church. 

Even with no semblance of the type-antitype relation, 
verses may be extended from one context to another, in 
moderation, for the sake of devotion, and where there is 
some basis for the extension. 

The verse, ‘Blessed is he who cometh in the name of 
the Lord” (second Gradual), if looked at in its context, 
would seem to have less reference to the Christmas mystery 
than to that of Easter; since the Psalm includes several 
verses applied by the Church to the events of Palm Sunday, 
Good Friday, and Easter Day. But taken by itself, just 
as the words stand, the verse expresses an appropriate senti- 
ment for Christmas morn. 

Similarly the Psalm containing the words, ‘‘Behold, 
thy King cometh, the Holy One and the Savior of the 
World” (second Communion), continues, ‘‘He is poor and 
riding upon an ass and upon a colt, the foal of an ass.” 
The applicability in the present instance obviously depends 
upon prescinding from the immediate context. Still, in 
applying the text to the birth of Christ the Church is 
merely extending, not distorting, its original significance. 

The two verses, ““The Lord hath made known his sal- 
vation’’ (third Gradual), and “All the ends of the earth 
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have seen the salvation of our God” (third Communion), 
refer literally to the coming of Christ as King in power and 
majesty to judge the world. In an extended sense, that 
coming is conceived as begun already with the birth in 
Bethlehem. 


Some Accommodations Inadvuisable 


In all these cases the liturgy prudently ‘extends’ the 
literal meaning to fit the present Feast. A clear under- 
standing of the literal and primary meaning in question, 
far from destroying the intended connotation, will lend 
depth and richness to our realization of the Christmas 
spirit. Such accommodation Pius XII approves in his 
encyclical and recommends to the prudent imitation of 
preachers and writers. 

But if we would understand rightly the mind of the 
Church with regard to the liturgical Scriptures, we must 
go on to point out that there is another form of accommo- 
dation which the Pontiff disapproves. This consists in 
mere verbal allusion, or seizing upon a word or phrase 
reminiscent of the day’s mystery though utterly uncon- 
nected with it in the original text. 

There is a temptation for those who relish this type of 
allusion to point to the liturgy as justifying it. It might 
perhaps be admitted that in one or other instance the litur- 
gical adaptation seems extravagant. But this will generally 
be traceable to some error of translation in the present Latin 
Vulgate. We must consider the fact that certain of these 
errors seem to embody a doctrinal and dogmatic context 
quite foreign to the inspired Hebrew text. An example is 
the Gradual, Tecum principium, of the first Christmas 
Mass: 
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Original Inspired Text Vulgate 
Thy people shall come will- With thee is princely power in 
ingly on the day of thy muster; the day of thy strength; in the 


unto thee on the sacred hills (?) splendor of holiness I begot 
comes the freshness of thy young thee from the womb before the 
manhood from the womb of day-star. 

morning. 


There is obviously question of a king collecting an 
army for some crusade, as the preceding verse suggests: 
‘The Lord shall send the rod of thy strength out of Sion; 
rule thou in the midst of thy enemies.’’ The Vulgate, on 
the other hand, seems to prove the eternal generation of the 
Divine Son, and evidently as such it was inserted in the 
Christmas Mass. 

By her generous and insistent approbation of the Vul- 
gate text the Church at all times meant to proclaim only 
that it was in general conformed to the original and in no 
particular contained doctrine contrary to faith and morals. 
She does not claim that the Vulgate is without errors either 
of translation or of fact: still less that it is inspired. 

The same attitude applies to her liturgical use of Scrip- 
ture. She authorizes this as fostering devotion: no more. 
Much of the liturgy was composed by devout men at a time 
when correct information was less widely diffused, and 
devotion could afford to be less critical in proportion as it 
was less besieged by critical attacks. The Church acts with 
perfect consistency in proposing for our own day a norm 
somewhat more stringent than she applied in the past. 
Hence it is no disparagement of her authority to say of a 
certain liturgical text, after due study and with becoming 
respectfulness: ‘“This is simply a misinterpretation,”’ or, 
“This is simply a mistake.”’ 


A Practical Attitude 
Apart from such difficult contexts, it will be found that 
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the liturgy in general conforms admirably to this safe rule 
which might be drawn from the Christmas Masses: Scrip- 
ture-accommodation must be dignified, simple, and appro- 
priate; never gaudy, far-fetched, or ludicrous; it must 
unobtrusively foster devotion, rather than call attention to 
itself by reason of a clever or showy play on words; 
and it must have at least some recognizable connection with 
the original context. If this rule is followed, there is no 
need to fear that our veneration for the liturgy might lead 
us astray in our attitude toward Sacred Scripture. 

After one has considered the three principal senses of 
Scripture, the literal, the typical, and the accommodated, 
as exemplified in the Christmas Masses, together with cer- 
tain norms for their interpretation, similar reflections might 
be made on the Scriptural passages used in other seasons of 
the liturgy. 

A difficulty is at once apparent. During the celebration 
of Mass itself, the exact following of the liturgy demands 
rapid reading which would scarcely allow sufficient time for 
pondering the more significant Scriptural passages. Admit- 
tedly this move-for-move contact with the priest at the 
altar is most praiseworthy. Even so, to avoid the monotony 
of routine where the Mass is said inaudibly, a religious 
might profitably attend Mass sometimes by meditatively 
reading only the Proper of the day, lingering as St. Ignatius 
counsels on those parts where special devotion or profit is 
found. 

Again, during the preparation of meditation when that 
is not read aloud in common, or at some other time during 
the evening, it might be possible to go over the next morn- 
ing’s Mass, consulting a Biblical commentary when neces- 
sary to make sure of its meaning. 

In any case, it is sufficient and most important to cul- 
tivate a basic attitude, a sensible and modern Catholic atti- 
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tude, toward Scriptural passages wherever encountered. 
This will consist in emphasizing the literal sense, consid- 
ering the context and the temperament of the particular 
author, and prudently withholding judgment when we are 
conscious of insufficient data or unduly attracted by the 
fascination of merely verbal resemblance or allusion. 

The greatest compliment we can pay an author is to 
seek the message he himself intended, in whatever context 
his words be presented. God's authorship of the Scriptures 
extends also to every liturgical text, and it is on His 
intended meaning that our devotion must primarily be 
based. 
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Room for the Ebony Christ? 
John E. Coogan, S.J. 


LOWLY but surely the American Negro apostolate is 
approaching the focus of Catholic attention. Five 
years ago Pius XII expressed his “‘special paternal 

affection’ for our colored, and invoked ‘‘an abundance of 
heavenly blessings’ upon religious and educational efforts 
in their behalf. Since then, echoing this interest, the 
American hierarchy, through the administrative board of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, has repeatedly 
thrown its influence behind the efforts of ‘‘our colored fel- 
low-citizens’’ in their fight for social justice, adding, ““We 
fully appreciate their many native gifts and aptitudes 
which, ennobled and enriched by a true Christian life, will 
make them a powerful influence in the establishment of a 
Christian social order.”’ 

With such encouragement and welcome the number of 
our Negro Catholics should now increase. Catholics of 
every race and color must feel it intolerable that their 
Church should have the allegiance of but one in fifty of the 
American Negro millions. The traditional demand of the 
Church that each racial group be encouraged to contribute 
its best to the ranks of a native clergy gives some promise of 
bearing fruit. At present there are but eighteen Negro 
priests in this country, little more than one for each million 
of their racial fellows; but there are almost a hundred such 
seminarians in the United States on their way to the altar. 
May it soon be possible for us to disprove the bitter charge 
that “‘It is easier for a colored young man to become a priest 
in Uganda than it is in the United States.”’ 

One reason for hope in the Negro apostolate is the lack 
of traditional antipathy on the part of the colored for the 
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Church. Race leaders for the most part realize that, in spite 
of the failure of individual Catholics, the debt of the Negro 
to the Church is great both absolutely and relatively. 
Wherever their paths have joined, the Church herself has 
been found a loving, self-sacrificing guard and guide. While 
this is true of conditions in Africa itself, the American 
Negro leader is now better acquainted with the fact that it 
has also been the case in the New World. Historians of 
both Americas have not been slow to concede the zeal of the 
Church herself for the Negro during the entire period of 
slavery and after. Of the historians who tell that story in 
most detail and with greatest appreciation, the eminent 
non-Catholic Negro, Dr. Carter Woodson, is outstanding. 
When in his many volumes Dr. Woodson has occasion to 
speak of the Catholic Church it is with respect and grati- 
tude; and since his works are widely read by the leaders of 
his race, the impression he has created is most happy. 

The story he has taught his people begins with South 
America and his declaration that “Being mainly Catholics, 
the Latins had more compassion for the lowly and treated 
the Negro slaves more sympathetically than did the Prot- 
estant pioneers that settled in what is now known as the 
United States.”” He explains that the Latin missionaries 
were so much more kindly disposed towards Negroes than 
were the Protestant English that the latter feared the Ne- 
groes would make common cause with the Latins in case of 
war. Slavery, he says, tended to become milder in Latin 
America with the passage of time, while in the United 
States it became more severe. While our slave states made 
laws to prevent Negroes from learning or being taught, 
Latins were much more liberal in the matter of secular edu- 
cation and more zealous for religious instruction. Almost 
all plantations in Latin America had chapels and priests to 
minister to all: ‘‘Negroes both bond and free were thor- 
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oughly instructed just as any other elements of the colonial 
population. They had their own religious societies under 
the direction of leaders of their race, and they participated 
both actively and passively in the work of the Church.” 

Contrasting the interest shown the slaves by the Cath- 
olic and the Protestant clergy, Dr. Woodson says the more 
secure position of the priest enabled him to stand forth in 
opposition to oppression; while, on the other hand, in 
Protestant America “it was very seldom that the clergy on 
slave territory had sufficient courage to object to cruel treat- 
ment of slaves. The Catholic clergy of Latin America 
tended to treat the slave as a brother of the white communi- 
cant, with God as the Father of all; and this principle was 
not only referred to occasionally in sermons, but it tended 
to become a working principle wherever the Catholic reli- 
gion had full sway.’’ And the historian strikingly adds: 
“While the Protestant slave-holders in the United States 
were writing and rewriting arguments to prove that the 
Negroes were brutes and, therefore, should be enslaved as 
beasts of burden, the Catholics were accepting the Negroes 
as brethren and treating them as men.” 

After freedom, Latin Americans gave the colored the 
rights and privileges possessed by the whites among whom 
they lived: ‘“This element of the Negro population held 
public offices, served as clergymen of both races, and even 
held bishoprics in the Catholic Church”; whereas in Prot- 
estant America, “‘In freedom the Negroes have encountered 
every sort of race prejudice and discrimination and have 
found the door of opportunity closed in their faces.” 
Dr. Woodson calls “Protestant and Teutonic” the spirit 
that in North America hampered the development of the 
ex-slave: He “‘was to be a slave turned loose to make his 
own living rather than to solve the problem by permanent 
attachment to a master.” 
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But to the North American Catholic also, not merely to 
the Latin, this able Negro historian teaches his people they 
are indebted. Regarding the former both before and after 
the American Revolution, he says, ‘“Wherever they had the 
opportunity to give slaves religious instruction, they gen- 
erally taught the unfortunates everything that would 
broaden their horizon and help them to understand life. The 
abolitionists and Protestant churches were also in the field, 
but the work of the early fathers in these cities was more 
effective."” Maryland, asa special center of Catholic life, he 
makes noteworthy: ‘“The Catholics admitted the colored 
people to their churches on equal footing with others when 
they were driven to the galleries of the Protestant churches. 
Furthermore, they continued to admit them to their paro- 
chial schools. The Sisters of Georgetown trained colored 
girls, and the parochial school of the Aloysius Church at one 
time had as many as two-hundred and fifty pupils of color. 
Many of the first colored teachers of the District of Colum- 
bia obtained their education in these schools.”” Dr. Wood- 
son has taught his people too that when the other churches 
adopted the policy of mere verbal training, with no reading 
or writing, the Quakers and Catholics adhered to their idea 
that the Negroes should be educated to a thorough grasp of 
the meaning of the Christian religion; it was, he claims, the 
zeal of Catholics for the conversion of the Negro that 
aroused the Puritans to imitation. These latter, ‘‘like the 
Anglicans, felt sufficient compunction of conscience to take 
steps to Christianize the slaves, lest the Catholics, whom 
they had derided as undesirable churchmen, should put 
Protestants to shame.”’ 

To win the better disposed leaders of the colored group 
—and through them their followers—to our Church, we 
need but show them that our spirit of Christian charity is at 
one with that of their Catholic champions. We need but 
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show them that all races are really one in brotherhood since 
God is their common Father. We need but let them see that 
brotherhood in Christ, common membership in His mystical 
body, is not a mere matter of words; that a man’s worth is 
determined by his virtue, not by the color of his skin. For, 
as the colored Catholic poet, Theresa Caver, asks: 
“Is there aught besides presumption 
That enables man to say 
Of the works of his Creator 

Which is greater, Night or Day?” 

Although only that Catholic interracial kindliness 
found in an earlier day and—in Latin America—even today 
is needed to bring the Negroes to the Faith, many of their 
leaders feel that somehow we Catholics have changed; they 
frankly doubt their whole-hearted welcome to full fellow- 
ship in the faith. Accustomed to little more than toler- 
ation in a country whose dominant racial attitude is that of 
Teutonic Protestantism, these Negro leaders do not see that 
we Catholics are today so very different. They do not see 
that today in America the Catholic Church is color-blind. 
The American Negro does not see that Catholics in America 
are—no matter what their race—all ‘‘one in Christ Jesus 
Our Lord.” 

It would of course be miraculous if, in a country so 
racially prejudiced as is ours, the Catholic minority did not 
to some extent become infected. And yet such bigotry 
among children of the true Church can only be tragic and 
threaten loss of souls. As a fine colored Catholic girl has 
said, “‘How many colored converts I have known who fell 
away when they came to feel themselves step-children of 
Mother Church!’”” Many Catholics in a position to influ- 
ence Negroes towards conversion hesitate for fear that, 
repelled by bigotry within the fold, the converts’ “‘last end 
may be worse than the first.”’ 
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If the Negro is to become Catholic he must be made to 
see that, as in Latin America and in our own land in former 
days, Mother Church is still no mere white man’s Church. 
The American Negro must not be “‘jim-crowed” in his 
approach to Christ. Pulpit and pew alike must labor to 
bridge the chasm that surely seems to divide the children of 
a common Father before the altar of God. If our Catholic 
institutions are not to be unworthy of the Cross they bear, 
they must add to their present too dove-like prudence more 
of the wisdom of the serpent, to find ways and means of 
administering without discrimination to our religious breth- 
ren no matter what their color. This means that to be truly 
Catholic—world-wide—our hospitals must heal the 
wounds of whatever race, our orphanages must cease pro- 
claiming that no colored need apply, our parishes must 
gladly admit to full parish rights all Christ’s brethren living 
within those parish limits. And Catholic schools must 
scorn sending Catholic colored children from their halls to 
the halls of Horace Mann. 

Catholics who practice such destructive racial discrim- 
ination often deceive themselves that they are only acting 
with proper discretion. They tell you that Negroes are 
immoral; as though this—where found—were not a con- 
quence quite commonly of white exploitation: laws invali- 
dating slave marriages, custom leaving to the master the 
moral code of the slave, economic conditions forcing the 
Negro to a level of living less than human, education 
skimped or totally neglected or made largely meaningless 
because leading nowhere, religion largely ignorant and emo- 
tional because no better was offered. Moreover, in this mat- 
ter of morals we white have often too little to boast of, 
though with less excuse. That the Negro, given a chance, 
rises to moral excellence, priests experienced in that apos- 
tolate are emphatic to assert. Already at least twenty-five 
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Negroes have been raised to the honors of the altar. 

By some Catholics the Negro is refused religious broth- 
erhood because ‘‘unclean,”’ this largely on hearsay evidence 
and without allowance for his forced ignorance and pov- 
erty. We white Catholics might here savingly remember 
that it has not been very long since the same charge of 
uncleanness was being leveled at many of our immigrant 
and pre-immigrant elders by nasty-nice critics sneering at 
men “with dirt and the brogue.’’ Of course we know their 
dirt was honest dirt; our ancestors preferred to suffer in 
their bodies rather than to betray their land and faith. May 
we be as understanding in our explanation of Negro defi- 
ciencies! 

Some among us may justify segregating the Negro from 
full religious fellowship because of his alleged innate mental 
inferiority. Such a contention is purely gratuitous, for—as 
the American Anthropological Association, two-hundred 
and eighty strong, unanimously declared six years ago— 
“Anthropology provides no scientific basis for discrimina- 
tion against any people on the grounds of racial inferiority.”’ 
And our National Resources Committe also in 1938 affirmed 
all claims of racial inferiority unproven. 

When all other reasons for even religious racial segrega- 
tion have been destroyed, we are sure to be asked, ‘“Yes, but 
would you want your sister to marry a Negro?’”’ Our 
answer is frankly, No. Not because racial crossings are bio- 
logically bad; they aren’t, as witness for example hybrid 
corn. Neither is our opposition to racial mixing based on 
the laws of the Catholic Church; in Latin America such 
marriages are legion. The sufficient argument against inter- 
racial marriages in America is that public opinion—Negro 
no less than white—will likely make it tragic for all con- 
cerned. However, association much more frequent and 
intimate than that consequent upon common use of religious 
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privileges very seldom results in interracial marriage. Hence 
the tremendous and even conclusive importan:e placed in this 
fear of inter-marriage is commonly looked upon by the 
informed as a sign of ignorance of race matters. The fear is 
surely no sufficient reason for humiliating, scandalizing dis- 
criminations among Christ’s brethren in the Church of 
Christ. And are there not, by the way, many white men 
whom we should not want married into our families? 

Our Holy Father and the American hierarchy are, we 
repeat, truly interested in making of the Negroes brothers in 
the Faith. And American Negroes, conscious of their debt 
to Mother Church in other lands and in better days, are 
inclined to seek the Cross-crowned Church. But it rests with 
the masses of so-called white Catholics (among whom we 
religious have influence) whether these colored will come to 
feel such welcome as will bring them streaming to our doors. 
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A Hundred Years 
of Apostolic Prayer 


Alban J.Dachauer, S.J. 


ATHER Francis X. Gautrelet, S.J., spiritual director 
of several score of young religious, was faced for the 
first time by an old problem. He was to give the com- 

munity instruction to the young men in his care, and he 
wanted to make it as practical as possible. 

He knew their great zeal and generosity, and how anx- 
ious they were to get down to the actual work of their 
calling: preaching, hearing confessions, teaching. But in 
this secluded country town of southern France, these men 
were still faced with the prospect of years of hard study. 

Carefully he examined the elements of their life as it 
was: much prayer, much study, some recreation, with now 
and then a slight taste of work with souls in teaching cate- 
chism in nearby schools. Undisturbed recollection, hard 
work and (in such a large community) unlimited oppor- 
tunity for self-mastery and self-discipline—here were the 
elements that make for sanctity. If only he could find a 
driving motive that would somehow intimately connect 
their present status with the work of the ministry which 
they so desired! 

It was December 3, 1844, the Feast of his own patron, 
Francis Xavier. Perhaps it was the Apostle of the Indies 
who inspired him and gave him the solution to his problem, 
a solution that has been an answer to the same problem for 
countless spiritual directors of religious ever since and that 
has been productive of untold good for a hundred years. 

Father Gautrelet told his listeners that they could, if 
they wished, make their life of prayer and study (even in 
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the seclusion of Vals) just as fruitful an apostolate as that 
of any actual worker in a large city like Paris, or in the mis- 
sions of the Indies or the Americas. Prayer itself is au 
apostleship. If they would offer all their work and study 
for the good of souls, making their whole day and every- 
thing they did a prayer in union with the heart of Christ, 
they would amass a treasury from which each could draw 
for his own intentions. 

His simple words struck fire. Within a few days a list 
of intentions was drawn up, containing the great needs of 
the Church throughout the universe. These were recom- 
mended to the prayers of all, as both an objective and an 
incentive. It was really a sort of “Co-op” or “Credit 
Union”’ of prayer. 

Among the students at the scholasticate of Vals young 
men from France itself were in a minority. It was more or 
less an international house, with numerous representatives 
from Spain, Italy, England, Ireland, and Germany. ‘These 
men enthusiastically wrote to their home provinces about 
this new apostleship. This was the beginning of its rapid 
spread through the whole of Europe. 

Closer to home, the catechists among the seminarians 
soon learned how easily the idea could be adapted to ordi- 
nary lay people living in the world. To help spread it 
even further, Father Gautrelet published his little book. 
The Apostleship of Prayer, in 1846. There we read of the 
three elements that constitute the Apostleship: prayer, 
prayer in common, and in union with Jesus Christ; zeal to 
inspire the prayers themselves, and to transmute everyday 
actions and trials into prayers; and lastly union and an 
exchange of benefits, a mutual understanding of the 
pressing needs of the Church and of the interests of Christ 
in the world. 

The Apostleship grew rapidly and spread all over the 
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world in the course of a few years. By 1861 Father Gau- 
trelet realized that its direction was beyond his capacity. 
He therefore enlisted the recognized talents of Father 
Henry Ramiére, S.J., who had been among those present at 
the inauguration of the Apostleship in the scholasticate at 
Vals. 

Father Ramiére had a great reputation as an eloquent 
orator and retreat master all over Europe. Destined at first 
for missionary work in the southern part of the United 
States, his superiors sent him to the famous college at 
Stonyhurst in England. Plans were changed, however, 
and he was retained at Stonyhurst for four years as teacher, 
and later for twenty years at Vals. 

A more zealous or talented man could hardly have been 
found for the work Father Gautrelet gave him. His first 
step in the organization of the Apostleship was to clarify 
and summarize the sound theological principles on which 
it was founded. This he did systematically in his book, 
The Apostleship of Prayer, in League with the Sacred 
Heart. 

It is interesting to note that from this date the associa- 
tion was known by either title, or by both: ““The Apostle- 
ship of Prayer,” and the “League of the Sacred Heart.” 
Father Ramiére added nothing to the elements of the 
Apostleship by lengthening the title, except to make still 
more clear what its aims had been from the beginning. The 
book went through five editions in little more than twice 
that many years. 

To further systematize and order the workings of the 
League, Father Ramiére decided on the publication of a 
periodical, which he called The Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart. The first issue appeared in June, 1861. Five years 
later the first American edition was edited by Father Bene- 
dict Sestini, S.J. Father Ramiére lived to see his work 
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spread far and wide, with twenty ‘‘Messengers’’ appearing 
in a dozen different languages. 

We also owe to this zealous Father Ramiére the conse- 
cration of the whole Church to the Sacred Heart. Appointed 
official theologian of the Bishop of Beauvais at the Vatican 
Council in 1869, he secured the signatures of two hundred 
and seventy-two Fathers of the Council for the petition for 
the world-wide consecration. On April 22, 1875, Pope 
Pius IX granted a Plenary Indulgence to all who partici- 
pated in the Act of Consecration, and gave to Father Ra- 
miére the responsibility of announcing this fact to all the 
bishops of the world through the directors of the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer. The consecration itself took place on June 
16th of that same year. 

Besides these two great men—Father Gautrelet, the 
founder, and Father Ramieére, the organizer, of the League 
of the Sacred Heart—we must also make mention of Father 
Victor Devron, S.J. He it was who instituted the practice 
of the Communion of Reparation, which has long been 
identified with the Third Degree of the League. 

From the relatively few members with which this 
Association started in the little town of Vals a hundred 
years ago, and by the efforts of their brethren all over the 
world, it has grown to an organization of thirty million 
Catholics enrolled in one hundred thousand local centers. 
No small measure of this growth is due to religious, Broth- 
ers and Sisters, especially those who teach in grammar 
schools. ‘The good effected by their magnificent work in 
spreading and maintaining interest in the League is all but 
incalculable. 

The note of union, of many hearts praying as one for 
the same intention, is characteristic of the League. The 
custom of asking the Holy Father to bless and confirm the 
Monthly Intentions of the League was begun in the reign 
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of Pope Leo XIII. From the very beginning, the popes 
have always been remarkably generous in their blessings 
and recommendations of the League. Pope Benedict XV 
spoke very highly of it in his circular letter on the Mis- 
sions, Maximum Illud: “If there is one intention for which 
our prayers will surely be heard, it is that for the Mis- 
sions, an intention very fundamental and pleasing to God. 
To help Christians do their part in this matter, the work of 
the Apostleship of Prayer was founded. We recommend 
this organization most earnestly to all the Faithful without 
exception, desiring that everyone be enolled in it and try to 
cooperate, if not physically, at least in spirit, in the work 
of the Missions.’’ That, surely, is proof of the apostolic 
value of the League. 

Speaking to a group of directors in 1925, Pius XI said, 
“You are the voice and the apostles of Our intentions, 
which you recommend to the prayers of your Associates. 
In that thought is our hope and peace in the midst of 
abundant sorrow and sadness.” 

In this Jubilee year of the Apostleship, nothing could 
be better done by way of celebration than to renew and 
deepen the original spirit of its founders and organizers. 
How important this is in the light of present economic con- 
ditions and world wide war, could hardly be better ex- 
pressed than by these words of our present Pope, Pius 
XII, in his recent encyclical on the Mystical Body of Christ. 
“From a father’s heart We appeal to all who from what- 
ever cause are plunged into grief, to lift their eyes in confi- 
dence to heaven, and to offer their sorrows to Him who will 
one day reward them abundantly. Let them remember that 
their sufferings are not in vain, but will be to their great 
gain and that of the Church, if for this purpose they but 
take courage and bear them with patience. To make this 
intention efficacious, the daily use of the offering made by 
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the members of the Apostleship of Prayer will contribute 
very, very much; and We welcome this occasion to recom- 
mend that Association highly, as one which is most 
pleasing to God.”’ 

To see to it that the wishes of the Holy Father in this 
matter are carried out is the glorious privilege of every 
member and especially every promoter of the Apostleship 
of Prayer. If it is brought about that the suffering wrought 
by the present war is not wasted, but used as most effica- 
cious prayer in this apostolate, it will be due, in large 
measure, to the religious who teach in our schools and 
nurse the sick and the wounded in our hospitals. There 
could be no better way of celebrating the anniversary of 
the Apostleship of Prayer in League with the Sacred Heart 
than to work with might and main that this suffering be 
not wasted, but turned to prayer and to God's greater 
glory, through the Sacred Heart. 





Booklet Notices 
(Continued from p. 376) 

I Love the Beauty of Thy House, by a Missionary Sister of the Most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. A description of a chapel of the Missionary Sisters, with explana- 
tion of symbols. 39 pages; 10 cents a copy. Publication address as above. 

Under the Banner of the Sacred Heart, by a Missionary Sister of the Most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. A historical sketch of the Missionary Sisters. 44 pages; 10 centsa 
copy. Publication address as above. 

Walk with Him. A pamphlet of 36 pages, containing the ‘°33 Points’ of 
Venerable Vincent Pallotti. These points are ascetical principles drawn from the 
study of the Gospels; in other words, 33 rules of Christlikeness that should govern 
the life of the apostle. No price given. For information write to: The Pallottine 
Fathers, 5424 West Bluemound Road, Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin. 

Saint Joseph’s Novitiate. A vocational booklet published by the Saint Paul 
Province of the Sisters of Saint Joseph of Carondelet. Contains a minimum of text 
and a maximum of attractive pictures. For further information write to: Mistress 
of Novices, Saint Joseph’s Novitiate, 1890 Randolph Avenue, Saint Paul 1, Min- 
nesota. 

Good Counsel Club Handbook, by Fr. Howard Ralenkotter, C.P. Good Coun- 
sel Clubs exist to encourage vocations to our Sisterhoods. The present 24-page 
booklet is for the use of moderators who wish to establish such clubs. For further 
information write to: Good Counsel Club, 5700 N. Harlem Ave., Chicago 31, 
Illinois. 
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The Degrees of Prayer 
Edward J. McNally, S.J. 


T IS HELPFUL for those practising mental prayer to 
possess a clear understanding of the various stages 
through which the soul usually passes in its progressive 

union with God by prayer. The aim of this article is to 
facilitate such an understanding. 


Definition and Division of Prayer 

Prayer may be defined as the devout and humble lifting 
of the soul to God in order to signify to Him our sentiments 
and desires. It is called mental as opposed to vocal, when 
no fixed formula of words is adhered to. Either no words 
are used and the prayer consists merely of internal acts— 
concepts, judgments, desires, acts of love, and so forth—or, 
if one does use words, they are such as he spontaneously 
chooses to express his own sentiments. 

Authors are not agreed in assigning the various stages 
of mental prayer. According to De Guibert, Poulain, and 
Tanquerey, the successive stages are: discursive, affective, 
and contemplative; and contemplative prayer may be either 
acquired or infused. In what follows, we attempt to 
explain these various stages of prayer according to the three 
authors just mentioned. 


Discursive Prayer 
The most elementary form of mental prayer is discur- 
sive prayer, which is characterised by an internal discourse. 
By discourse here we mean any intellectual pondering. As 
a result of such consideration, the will elicits various affec- 
tions. The object of discursive prayer may be a truth such 
as eternity, death, judgment, or a historical event such as an 
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episode in our Lord’s life. The fruit of this prayer consists 
in getting a greater realization of the truths considered; as a 
result of prayer, these truths exert a greater influence on our 
conduct. Hence, although the intellectual discourse sets 
this form of prayer apart and gives it its name, it is not the 
most vital part of the prayer. The affections of the will 
are more important, since it is the will which must bring 
about the amelioration of life that prayer should produce. 
The intellectual acts of meditation, unlike those of study 
and speculation, are performed precisely as a means to 
excite the will to acts of virtue. 


Affective Prayer 


One advances from discursive to affective prayer. As 
one progresses, elaborate intellectual functioning becomes 
unnecessary, since the affections are aroused by a brief intel- 
lectual glimpse of the truths that have become increasingly 
familiar through repeated considerations. Thus merely re- 
calling the passion and deathof our Lord undergone for each 
one personally will, for one who has frequently explored 
this truth in discursive prayer, suffice to arouse many affec- 
tions of gratitude, compassion, and the high purpose of 
more generous service. It is to be noted that the aim of 
prayer—namely arousing affections—is attained in a 
higher degree in affective prayer. There is a more sustained 
will-activity, with little or no speculation. Of course, the 
intellect is not entirely removed from this prayer, since it 
must present the truth to the will. 


Contemplative Prayer 


One next arrives at contemplative prayer. Whereas in 
discursive prayer the intellect was engaged in progressively 
thinking about the truth under consideration, in contem- 
plation the intellect’s act is limited to a rather simple intui- 
tion. It merely regards the truth. This intellectual gaze is 
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the character distinguishing contemplation. Moreover, the 
affections excited are less varied and are protracted longer 
than in ordinary affective prayer. 

Is there a type of contemplative prayer which we can 
bring about at least partially by our own efforts? It is 
important to grasp the question at issue here. Since all 
meritorious prayer requires grace for its performance, we 
are not inquiring into our ability to contemplate without 
grace, but whether, by utilizing the graces which are avail- 
able to all Christians, we can positively help in building up 
our own ability to pray contemplatively. “The contrary 
supposition is that all contemplation is infused and that we 
are restricted to removing the obstacles to such prayer. 
Then it would be given finally as a pure gift of God with- 
out any infallible causal connection with our preparatory 
acts. The authors we are following maintain that there is 
an acquired contemplation. Father DeGuibert cites for this 
position such leading authorities as St. Thomas Aquinas, 
St. Teresa, and St. John of the Cross. 

Experience confirms this teaching and reason would 
lead us to expect it. For just as in natural science and 
philosophy when one has become thoroughly familiar with 
his subject, he can find mental repose in contemplating the 
orderliness of the system of truths he has learned, so in the 
consideration of the truths of faith, one would be prone to 
expect that a similar stage would be reached in due time. 


The practical moment of holding this position is that it 
founds the conviction that contemplative prayer, admit- 
tedly a most efficacious means of spiritual progress, is 
within the grasp of all and will certainly be ours, provided 
we make the necessary efforts. 


Method in Discursive Prayer 
Of the forms of prayer thus far considered, discursive 
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prayer is the only one which may properly be said to be 
governed by method. ‘These methods have been worked 
out in accord wiith supernatural prudence and so do not 
oppose, but work along with, the operations of grace. At 
all times it is to be borne in mind that they are intended as 
means to subserve God’s sanctifying influence upon the 
soul and are to be adhered to precisely in the degree that 
they are helpful to thisend. Generally speaking, the use of 
method is a real need for those beginning to pray mentally. 
Not infrequently also those who have been praying for 
some years are still unable at times to make use of the 
simpler forms of prayer profitably; in such cases method 
should be followed. 

We find that the various methods of prayer in use in 
the Church possess certain common elements. Thus, all 
methods insist on the importance of the remote prepara- 
tion. This is summed up by Father De Grandmaison as 
follows. One ought always sincerely to put the things of 
God in the highest place. He should trust that intimate 
friendship with God is possible and relatively easy. He 
should practise self-denial. It will make prayer easy if one 
seeks God in all things, practises interior silence, and tries to 
put on the sentiments of Christ Himself. 

According to the Ignatian method, which is quite 
widely practised today, the proximate preparation includes 
a choice of material for prayer. It shows reverence for God 
by spending some time beforehand in fixing on what we 
are to consider in prayer. Furthermore, the prayer itself is 
more deeply recollected as a result, since the entire time of 
prayer can be spent in direct relationship with God and not 
in the extraneous business of deciding what the prayer is to 
be about. For morning prayer, if the preparation be made 
the evening before, this method has the added advantage of 
enlisting the subconscious activity of the preceding night in 
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the cause of prayer. The matter chosen should fit the 
needs and inclinations of each one. The start of the prayer 
will include an act of recalling the presence of God, an act 
of humility and reverence, and a petition for grace to make 
the prayer well. The use of a composition of place is recom- 
mended if the subject is an event in our Lord’s life, in order 
that thus the one praying may as it were project himself 
into the scene. Its use in subjects that are not historical but 
invisible, for example, a theological truth, is not favored 
by all. Utility to the individual seems to be the final test 
here. 

An important question is whether a definite grace should 
be sought. Here a distinction is to be made between the 
time of making the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius (for 
one who makes them) and ordinary daily prayer. During 
the Exercises, the petition for the grace appropriate to each 
exercise is clearly essential, since the Exercises are a cohesive 
whole wherein each grace prepares for the succeeding. On 
the other hand, in daily prayer such a specific petition is not 
always required. Yet it is well to make it frequently in 
order to have definite spiritual aims. The close of the 
prayer should be more directly concerned with God and 
have some bearing on the present day’s endeavor. A definite 
resolution, however, may not always be needful since the 
prayer is sufficiently practical if there is a general uplifting 
of the heart’s affections to God or if aclearer grasp ofa 
truth of faith be gained. The following suggestions gov- 
ern the prayer itself: 

1) One should stay where one finds devotion and as 
long as one does so. 

2) More value is to be put on the affections of the heart 
and will than on intellectual considerations. 

3) Yet as the will’s affections spring from what the 
mind apprehends, the intellectual acts are not to be cut 
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short prematurely. 

4) The full time is to be given to prayer despite desola- 
tion. 

5) Violent efforts to seek devotion should be avoided. 

In itself, the early morning seems the best time for 
making mental prayer, since at that time the mind is not 
yet taken up with the responsibilities of the day’s work. 
Yet if fatigue is too noticeable then, some other time free 
from interruptions is preferable. This latter suggestion 
applies to those for whom the time of prayer is not fixed by 
rule. The posture should be the one most suitable to obtain 
the fruit desired and for due reverence. 


Timely Transitions to Higher Forms of Prayer 

It is important that the transitions, first from discursive 
to affective prayer and then from affective to contemplative 
prayer, occur at the proper times. To delay them too long 
would be unnecessarily to render prayer tedious and to fail 
to take advantage of the grace God intends for the soul. On 
the other hand, to encourage the affective or contemplative 
way before the grace for it is offered would be an attempt 
certain to fail. Hence it is important for the director to be 
able to recognize the ordinary signs of a call to these types 
of prayer. The principal test is the one suggested by 
St. Teresa, that the prayer must produce its effect upon the 
whole life of the individual, by making him more humble, 
more closely united with God, and more careful to perform 
well the duties of his state of life. Besides this, there should 
be at least equal facility in the more advanced prayer. In 
addition to these two principal criteria two others will help 
recognize a call. They are a distaste for discursive prayer 
and a persistent attraction for affective prayer. These lat- 
ter two signs may be called supplementary, as they are not 
always present. 
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Some persons advance early to affective prayer. In such 
cases care is to be taken that by other means—for example, 
by conferences and reading—such persons attain to the deep 
understanding and personal convictions of the great truths 
of the spiritual life and of their obligations that ordinarily 
are the result of discursive prayer. 


Dangers to Be Avoided 


Even after one is practising affective prayer and should 
be practising it, certain dangers are to be watched for. One 
of these dangers is a tendency toward too violent excitation 
of affections which usually occurs when one is laying stress 
on the sensible emotions instead of the will’s determination. 
Another danger is that of spiritual gluttony for sensible 
consolations. This can lead to a neglect of the duties of 
one’s state of life in order not to be deprived of any sensible 
consolation. ‘There is also danger of presumption based on 
the judgment that one must be far ahead of others spir- 
itually since one is enjoying great intimacy with God. 

Similarly, acquired contemplation is also attended by 
certain spiritual dangers. For example, there may be dejec- 
tion of mind when this contemplation, at first very sweet, 
becomes arid and tasteless. Or one may conceive a great 
repugnance for making any distinct act of the mind, such 
as reasoning, even though impelled thereto by grace. Again 
one may presume to despise lower forms of prayer. Finally, 
laziness and a superficial spiritual life may derive from a 
lack of cooperation with the graces of contemplative prayer. 

Hence speaking positively, the following advice might 
be given in order that affective or contemplative prayer be 
made with the greatest possible fruit. 

1) Solid and fundamental virtues are to be — 
rather than subjectively pleasing experiences. 

2) Greater recollection should be cultivated. 
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3) The examination of conscience is to be kept up and 
greater purity of conscience sought. 

4) No inspiration of grace should be disobeyed. 

Even for those practising these more advanced forms of 
prayer preparation of material is recommended. This may 
be done more simply than formerly. Thus, the subject 
chosen might merely be a passage from Holy Scripture or 
an event in a saint’s life, or a certain supernatural affection 
of the will. 

The Night of the Senses 


The final preparation of a soul for the gift of habitual 
mystical prayer is almost always the first passive night of 
the soul, known as the night of the senses. This is character- 
ized by a great aridity. There is a simple memory of God 
which persists throughout prayer. This is the one constant 
attraction of the mind and it endures more or less inde- 
pendently of the will. Sometimes this memory has conso- 
lation in it. Much more common is a painful and persist- 
ent need of acloser union with God. Those who have 
already had some transient experiences with consoling 
mystical prayer can define what they want: it is the return 
of that prayer flowering in the possession of God. Grace 
begins to induce a distaste for even such sensible pleasures 
as are lawful. The will is free to resist this purifying proc- 
ess and one is tempted to immerse oneself in excessive indul- 
gence in sense experience. The proper course to be followed 
is just the opposite. Recollection is to be preserved, and the 
senses mortified. During time of prayer one should be con- 
tent with the simple thought of God; this is all that one can 
do without too violent efforts. One should pray for quick 
deliverance from this time of trial if it be God’s will. 


Distinctive Nature of Mystical Prayer 
Three qualities set infused contemplation apart from 
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all other prayer. First, God’s presence till now known only 
by faith seems to be experienced. It is felt. This conscious- 
ness of God’s presence has been expressed analogously by 
those who have had it asa touch of God ora spiritual 
tasting. Only in the more advanced mystical prayer do the 
analogies of hearing and sight occur. Secondly, this intui- 
tion is simple, not bringing any other new knowledge to the 
soul. Thirdly, the prayer is simply received from God, 
since no human efforts can produce it even for a short time. 


Grades of Mystical Prayer 

There are, according to the authors we are following, 
three principal stages of mystical prayer: the prayer of 
quiet; the prayer of full union; and the transforming 
union, also known as the mystical marriage. The prayer of 
quiet may be described as mystical union in which the 
divine action is not yet strong enough to exclude distrac- 
tions. At first, this prayer will last only for very brief 
intervals, say for the space of a Hail Mary. Gradually it 
attains longer duration until finally it is possessed almost 
all the time that is spent in prayer. 

In the second stage of mystical prayer, known as the 
prayer of full union, the experience of God is sufficiently 
absorbing to preclude all distractions. At first, this prayer 
too is had only very briefly, though with profound effects 
upon the soul. A half an hour is considered rather long. A 
person gifted with this prayer falls back to the prayer of 
quiet in the intervals between periods of full union. Its 
reaction on the body is more or less pronounced, according 
to the temperament of the recipient. It can result in 
ecstasy. : 

Before being admitted to the final stage of mystical 
prayer, the transforming union, the soul must be further 
purified. This purgation is effected through the second 
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passive night of the soul, known as the night of the spirit. 
This state is not without joy resulting from the infused 
contemplation of God. But it is chiefly characterized by 
very great sufferings. Understanding God’s holiness and 
love in a new way, the soul also perceives the enormity of 
its own infidelities and conceives a torturing abhorrence of 
them. This great sorrow and destestation of its faults 
cleanses the soul from them and so fits it for more exalted 
union with God. There is at times a great aridity making 
prayer seem impossible. Very delightful periods of infused 
contemplation have been experienced, arousing the soul's 
desire for more perfect union with God; now these graces 
have been withdrawn, leaving the soul without joy and 
acutely and painfully conscious of its great need to pos- 
sess God. 

At length the final stage of mystical prayer is reached. 
This transforming union or mystical marriage has three 
distinctive properties. First, it is almost permanent, going 
on practically all the time even amid external activity. Per- 
sons gifted with this kind of prayer have been impressed 
with a kind of duality within themselves. The higher fac- 
ulties of the soul are nearly always rapt in prayer, while the 
lower ones are capable of engaging in all sorts of work. In 
some cases this prayer lasts even during sleep. Ecstasy is 
rarer than in preceding degrees. “Temptation and interior 
sufferings occur only infrequently. 

The second property of this degree of prayer is an 
experience of the transformation or divinization of the 
soul. The supernatural divine concurrence granted to souls 
in grace becomes the object of conscious apprehension. 
There is a special perception of union with God, and all 
actions are consciously performed with Him and through 
Him. 

Thirdly, some persons gifted with this prayer have an 
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almost continuous vision of the Blessed Trinity. St. Teresa 
says that this is always so. But St. John of the Cross does 
not mention it and there seem to have been cases of the 
transforming union with God as One, without any con- 
sciousness of Him as Three. 

The part played by the Sacred Humanity of our Lord 
with regard to this spiritual marriage seems to be that of 
leading the soul to it. The relationship is between the soul 
and the Divinity. In different recorded instances of this 
union, the divine nature has manifested itself more clearly 
as identical with the Word or with the Holy Spirit. 

A very close union of the will with God’s Will is the 
result of the transforming union. Deliberate venial sins 
are almost completely excluded. The soul feels that it 
would be impossible to sin seriously. Yet there is no cer- 
tainty that confirmation in grace is granted. St. John of 
the Cross thinks that it is. But St. Teresa holds that a fall 
is possible, since there is no absolute guaranty that God will 
continue to hold the soul so close to Himself until death. 
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Religious Profession~ 
a Second Baptism? © 


James E. Risk, S.J. 


E ARE TOLD in the lives of the early Fathers that 
one of these heroic men beheld in vision two persons 
receiving the grace of complete remission of the 

temporal punishment due to sin. One of these was a neo- 
phyte, the other a religious assuming the habit of his order. 
Be it fact or legend, this represents an opinion that has held 
an honored place among the traditions of the religious life. 
For centuries theologians and spiritual writers have likened 
the religious profession to baptism or martyrdom, both of 
which carry with them the immediate and entire remission 
of the temporal punishment due to sin. 

In an article published in a recent issue of this REVIEW 
(Vol. 3, p. 289), Father McAuliffe explained the notion of 
temporal punishment due to sin and several ways of 
effecting its payment in this life. If the tradition about the 
expiatory effect of the religious profession is solidly 
founded, then we have, in the pronouncing of the three 
public vows, still another means of ridding ourselves of our 
debt of temporal punishment. 

Some commentators on the religious life state that the 
religious profession has the same expiatory effect as bap- 
tism or martyrdom, but they leave us to search for an argu- 
ment in support of this statement. Some simply rest their 
case on authority, particularly on St. Thomas Aquinas, 
St. Robert Bellarmine, and Suarez. It is the purpose of the 
present investigation to test the merits of the long-standing 
tradition by scrutinizing the testimony of these three emi- 
nent authorities. 
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RELIGIOUS PROFESSION—A SECOND BAPTISM? 


The Problem 

By the religious profession we understand the pro- 
nouncement of the three vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience in a religious institute approved by the Church. 
For the moment we are not distinguishing between the 
simple and the solemn profession. Our problem may be 
stated simply in the form of a question: if a religious, in the 
state of grace and free from attachment to all sin, were to 
die immediately after his profession, would his soul be 
admitted without delay to the beatific vision? Let it be 
noted from the outset that we prescind from the plenary 
indulgence accorded some religious institutes, whereby their 
members enjoy this spiritual favor on the day that they 
receive the habit or on the day of their profession. Sucha 
grant, for example, was made by Pope Paul V in 1606. We 
are considering the religious profession in itself and inde- 
pendently of the remission of the temporal punishment 
occasioned by the grant of a plenary indulgence. 

Baptism, or the re-birth of a person into the life of 
sanctifying grace, the sacrament of regeneration, remits the 
entire guilt of sin and with it the eternal and temporal pun- 
ishment due to sin. On the neophyte, no work of satisfac- 
tion is imposed. The debt is cancelled by the gratuitous 
application of Christ’s own superabundant satisfaction. 
This complete liberation from the bond of sin and its con- 
sequent penalties follows immediately in virtue of the per- 
formance of the baptismal rite, or, in the language of the 
theologians, ex opere operato. The remitting effect of bap- 
tism, therefore, is rather in the nature of a free gift than one 
produced by the laborious procedure of personal penitential 
acts. 

The voluntary act by which the martyr sheds his blood 
in testimony of the faith likewise produces the entire remis- 
sion of the debt of temporal punishment, even though the 
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martyr should have only imperfect contrition. This com- 
plete remission, though not the result of a sacramental rite, 
is also produced ex opere operato, or as some would express 
it, quasi ex opere operato. St. Robert Bellarmine, in his 
treatise on Indulgences, explains this. 

‘For it is clear that martyrdom is such a complete sat- 
isfaction that it can make expiation for the guilt that has 
been contracted from sins, no matter how great their num- 
ber and enormity. For, provided it is certain that one is 
truly a martyr, the Church does not hesitate to list him 
among the saints and blessed, even if before his martyrdom 
he had been covered with many crimes.” 

What of the religious profession—is it on a level with 
baptism and martyrdom as an expiatory agent? In solving 
the problem we give first consideration to the opinion of 
the Angel of the Schools. 


Opinion of St. Thomas 

Commenting on the relative merits of the vow to make 
a pilgrimage and that of entering the religious state, 
St. Thomas in his Summa Theologica (2, 2ae, q. 189, a. 3, 
ad 3) says: 

“The vow to enter religion, being perpetual, is greater 
than the vow of pilgrimage to the Holy Land, which is a 
temporal vow; and as Alexander III says, ‘He who 
exchanges a temporary service for the perpetual service of 
religion is in no way guilty of breaking his vow.’ More- 
Over it may be reasonably stated that also by entrance into 
religion a man obtains remission of all his sins. For if by 
giving alms a man may forthwith satisfy for his sins, 
according to Dan. iv, 24, ‘Redeem thou thy sins with alms’, 
much more does it suffice to satisfy for all his sins that a 
man devote himself wholly to the divine service by entering 
religion, for this surpasses all manner of satisfaction, even 
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that of public penance, according to the Decretals, just as a 
holocaust exceeds a sacrifice, as Gregory declares. Hence we 
read in the lives of the Fathers that by entering religion one 
receives the same grace as by being baptized. And yet, even 
if one were not thereby absolved from all debt of punish- 
ment, nevertheless the entrance into religion is more 
profitable than a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, which, as 
regards the advancement in good, is preferable to the abso- 
lution from punishment.’”* 

In exploring the probative value of this almost uni- 
versally cited passage of the Angelic Doctor, it is well to 
note carefully the phrases used. Otherwise than some com- 
mentators would lead us to believe, St. Thomas does not 
mention explicitly the religious profession, that is, the 
vows taken after the novitiate, or the final profession. He 
speaks first of all of the vow to enter religion, a vow there- 
fore taken before one embraces the religious life. He then 
mentions the entering into religion four times, three of 
which are associated with the idea of the complete remission 
of sins or of punishment due to sin, namely: 

1) “It may be reasonably stated that also by entrance 
into religion a man obtains remission of all his sins.”’ 

2) “...much more does it suffice to satisfy for all his 
sins that a man devote himself wholly to the divine service 
by entering religion, for this surpasses all manner of satis- 
faction, even that of public penance... ”’ 

3) “‘Hence we read ... that by entering religion one 
receives the same grace as by being baptized.” 

From the foregoing we may safely say that St. Thomas 
held it as highly probable that entrance into religion is an 
act of the highest satisfactory value, capable of deleting the 


1Cf. The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, literally translated by Fathers 
of the English Dominican Province. London: Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 
Vol. 14, pp. 301-302. 
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entire temporal punishment due to sin, and this independ- 
ently of any special indulgences granted by the Church. 
Since entrance into religion implies the voluntary assump- 
tion of a life of perpetual self-restraint from a supernatural 
motive, it is more perfect than a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, which implies only temporary hardships; and since 
it implies a complete giving of self to God, it is more perfect 
than almsgiving. Yet both the pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
and almsgiving were considered to have even complete sat- 
isfactory value. 

It is true, as we noted, that in the text cited St. Thomas 
speaks only of the vow to enter religion and of entrance 
into religion; he does not mention the religious profession 
itself. Yet, surely we can reasonably argue that if one may 
receive complete pardon by entering the religious life, all the 
more so will he receive such complete condonation by 
actually pronouncing the vows. 

Did St. Thomas hold this opinion as certain? From 
the text this is not clear. He seems to have made allowance 
for a contrary opinion when he says: ‘‘And yet, even if one 
were not thereby absolved from all debt of punishment, 
nevertheless the entrance into religion is more profit- 
ee 

St. Robert Bellarmine 

Commenting on the same problem, another Doctor of 
the Church, St. Robert Bellarmine, says: 

“Finally we say, that, between baptism and the profes- 
sion of religion, there is some similarity .. . And just as in 
baptism the guilt and the punishment of all sins are per- 
fectly remitted, so when the profession of the religious life 
is assumed with the proper dispositions, it is piously 
believed that there is remitted the entire temporal punish- 
ment, for which otherwise satisfaction would have to be 
made, even after the guilt has been forgiven. On that 
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account, however, we do not rate the monastic profession 
ahead of baptism, nor place them on an equal plane. For 
baptism remits not only the punishment but also the guilt, 
and that we know for certain. The monastic profession, 
however, does not remove the guilt, but only the punish- 
ment, and this we do not affirm with certainty, but it is our 
pious belief...” 

From this text emerge the following conclusions: 

1) We know for certain that one of the effects of the 
sacrament of baptism is the perfect remission of all the pun- 
ishment due to sin. That the assumption of the obliga- 
tions of the religious life effects a complete condonation of 
the temporal punishment is a pious belief and not a certain 
opinion. 

2) We do not, therefore, place the religious profession 
on an equal plane with baptism, much less do we rank the 
vows ahead of the sacrament. 

The conclusions of St. Robert here stated are cor- 
roborated by another passage of the same treatise in which 
he says that the works proper to the religious state, namely, 
to live chastely, to retain proprietorship over nothing, and 
to obey one’s superiors are conducive to satisfaction for 
one’s sins. 


The Opinion of Suarez 

Commenting on the doctrine of St. Thomas and other 
great theologians who refer to the expiatory capacity of the 
religious profession, Suarez contends: 

1) It is rash to assert that the religious profession pro- 
duces its propitiatory effect in sacramental fashion (that is, 
ex opere operato), for the tradition of the Church and the 
testimony of the Fathers offer us no information on the 
subject. 





2Controversiatum de Membris Ecclesiae, lib. II, cap. VI. 
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2) ‘The authors mentioned merely teach that this 
grace is divinely granted to the profession, so that, if any- 
one makes it in the state of grace, the entire debt of tem- 
poral punishment is remitted him. [This comes] from the 
divine generosity or from a sort of gratitude, even though 
he would not otherwise make satisfaction proportionate to 
the guilt. This assertion I admit to be pious and probable, 
because of the authority of the doctors of such standing, 
because it favors the religious state, and because it seems 
fitting that God will show that liberality towards a friend 
who has given his all to Him. However, I admit that I do 
not see a sufficiently cogent proof. For St. Thomas makes 
no mention of either a privilege or of divine generosity, but 
endeavors to base this effect [of the profession] on the 
excellence of that act.’”® 

Suarez, then, admits the probability of this opinion 
because of the number of great theologians who see in the 
act of assuming the religious state, or at least in the consum- 
mate generosity of the profession, a work of such merit as 
to gain the condonation of the entire debt of temporal pun- 
ishment. Of the certainty of this opinion, however, he 
remains unconvinced. 


The Simple Profession 

Following the lead of these, and other, eminent theo- 
logians, we may consider it as highly probable that, in vir- 
tue of the self-surrender made in the perpetual profession, 
the religious, like the neophyte or the martyr, obtains the 
perfect remission of the temporal punishment due to sin, 
provided he is in the state of grace and free from attach- 
ment to sin. 

May this conclusion, which we accept as reasonable, 
apply to the simple as well as to the solemn profession? At 





8Opera Omnia, vol. XV, lib. VI, cap. XIII, n. 6. 
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the time of St. Thomas, whom so many authors cite as an 
authority, the solemn profession was the only form of 
profession known. The approval of the simple religious 
profession, occasioned by the founding of the Society of 
Jesus about three centuries later, marked a decided depar- 
ture from the existing law that the religious vows should be 
exclusively solemn. However, it appears justifiable to 
attribute that same expiatory quality to the perpetual 
simple profession, for according to the present disposition 
of the Church, the juridical differences between the simple 
and the solemn profession little affect the actual prosecution 
of one’s quest for perfection in the cloister. “The element 
of self-surrender, the factor that probably effects this remis- 
sion, is going to be quite the same in both cases. The argu- 
ments expressed above should be as applicable to the one 
form of profession as the other. 





COMMUNICATIONS? 


When possible, we like to have a Communications section in the REVIEW. We 
think that this adds interest and practical value. However, as we have stated before, 
we prefer to direct the communications towards a definite topic, especially a topic of 
general interest and value. 

Our first topic for communications was ‘Spiritual Direction by the Confessor.”’ 
This ran through several issues and was, we think, both enlightening and helpful. 
The second topic chosen was “‘Vocation.’’ The third was on ‘‘Retreats.”” Com- 
munications on these latter subjects were also helpful, but, we believe, not so useful 
as the first. 

We should like to have more communications on some definite topic, but we find 
it hard to choose a topic. Hence, we throw the question ‘‘open to the house.’’ Can 
you give us some suggestions regarding subjects that would provide for } aaa 
and useful discussions? Any ideas will be appreciated. 

Address your suggestions to: The Editors, Review for Religious, St. Mary’s 
College, St. Marys, Kansas. 
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~-36— 

Because of a slight illness, a postulant entered ten days after her class 
of March 24. May she receive the habit with her class on September 25? 

Yes, she may. She had fully intended to enter with her class but 
was prevented from doing so by illness. Normally the six months 
should be complete. However, the prescriptions of the Code regarding 
the time of the postulancy do not bind under pain of invalidity. For 
grave reasons superiors may shorten this time by a few days. In the 
present case the illness which caused the involuntary delay in entering 
would be a sufficient reason to allow the postulant to receive the habit 
with her class, even though ten days are lacking to complete the six 
months. 


|) 

What is the obligation of a religious regarding the ordinary confessor? 
When the confessor a Sister prefers is stationed close to the convent, may 
she go to him rather than to the one appointed? 

It is the mind of the Church that religious women should gen- 
erally confess to the ordinary confessor. While canon 522 allows a 
religious woman to go to any priest who has diocesan faculties for 
women, it supposes that this will be done only occasionally or 
because of some special reason of conscience which may persist for a 
short time. Mere preference does not justify a religious woman in 
going to confession regularly to another priest stationed close to the 
convent. Please read explanation of this point in REVIEW FOR RELI- 
Glous, March, 1943, page 81. 


—38— 

Our community doctor (the only doctor we can consult ordinarily) 
reports to the superior on the physical condition and needs of the sisters. 
In addition he sometimes makes. known to the superior damaging facts 
which he has learned through consultation with or examination of the 
patient. Has a community doctor an obligation to guard even from the 
superior the professional medical secrets of inferiors? 

A doctor has a strict obligation to guard the secrets of his clients 
which come to him in the way of business. When, in virtue of his 
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office, he hears or discovers a secret damaging to the client he is bound 
to respect it as an inviolable confidence. He can reveal it only when 
the most pressing reasons of the common good of society demand the 
revelation. Even then he must keep in mind the harm that would be 
done if the public lost confidence in the prudence and silence of its 
professional advisers. In a religious community the house doctor 
occupies a peculiar position. To some extent he acts for the superior, 
who must care for the health of the religious as a parent does for a 
child. But since the community doctor is the only one to whom the 
members of the community can go, he must consider that the inferior 
is his client. He cannot consider himself the mere agent of the 
superior, and hence entitled to reveal to the superior confidences or 
damaging facts which he has learned professionally from a member 
of the community. On this point Vermeersch (Theologia Moralis, 
[Ed. 3, 1937], II, n. 649, 3) says: “‘Note finally that the case of a 
religious community doctor is different—a doctor to whom the reli- 
gious men and women have to go. For since they have no choice, they 
have a right that a strict professional secret be observed in their 
regard, ex officio.”” Then he remarks: ‘‘A superior who knows some- 
thing through the violation of the secret [i.e. the professional medical 
secret] cannot on that account dismiss a subject against his will.” 
Of course, since the superior must provide for the subject, the doctor 
is allowed to make known the state of the patient’s health, but in 
such a way as to protect his reputation. 


—39— 


What type of dispensation from the Eucharistic fast do religious and 
lay nurses have who are obliged to work on night duty? We have heard 
that in some States the night workers are bound to abstain from solid food 
four hours before reception of Holy Communion and two hours from 
liquids. Does Canon Law provide for such a dispensation? 

The general law of the Church as expressed in canon 858, § 1, 
requires that all persons who wish to receive Holy Communion must 
fast from midnight. In paragraph 2 an exception is made for those 
who have been sick for a month, as was explained in REVIEW FOR 
RELIGIOUS, May 1944, page 171. There are no other exceptions as 
far as the general law of the Church is concerned—except, of course, 
those who are in danger of death and those who communicate to save 
the Blessed Sacrament from profanation. 

The Holy See can and does grant dispensations from the law of 
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the Eucharistic fast in special cases. Thus there are special dispensa- 
tions for members of our Armed Forces, including nurses who belong 
to these same Armed Forces. -Again, Pope Pius XII has granted to 
the Bishops of the United States special faculties in favor of persons 
engaged in work of National Defense (see REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS. 
March, 1942, page 143). We do not believe that these faculties have 
been extended to religious and nurses on night duty in hospitals. The 
only way to find out is to get in touch with your Diocesan Chancery. 

Religious and nurses on night duty may follow standard time in 
computing the fast from midnight; hence they may eat and drink up 
to one o'clock war time, and receive Holy Communion in the morn- 
ing. This was explained in REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, May, 1944, 
page 213. 


_— 

A novice who is a minor owns a sum of money which was willed to him, 
and which is being held under guardianship by the courts of his state until 
his twenty-first birthday. Consequently he has never been able to make 
any disposal of this money, which was his before entering the novitiate. In 
such a case would the novice be permitted to make a provision in his will 
(which will be made before his twenty-first birthday) that this money be 
given to his parents as soon as the courts release it to him? 

Since the novice, though owning the money in question, did not 
have the free disposal of it before entering the novitiate, he will be 
subject to the regulations of canon law regarding it. Before taking 
his first vows he must appoint an administrator and determine who is 
to get the annual income from the money during his lifetime. He may 
give this income to his parents if he wishes, but as long as he lives he 
may not dispose of the capital itself without the permission of the 
Holy See. 

As to the will which he must make before taking his first vows, 
he is free to name the beneficiary of it, and may will this money to 
his parenfs. But the will does not take effect until after the death of 
the novice in question. 

There is widespread misunderstanding among religious with 
simple vows regarding the nature of the will which they must make 
before taking their first vows. This is owing in no small part to 
the wording of canon 569, § 3 as found in most texts of constitu- 
tions and which is taken from the authorised English translation of 
the canons of the Code regarding religious. It reads as follows: ‘‘In 
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every religious congregation the novice, before making profession of 
temporary vows, shall freely dispose by will of all the property he 
actually possesses or may subsequently possess.” The Latin text of 
the Code merely states: “‘testamentum de bonis praesentibus vel forte 
obventuris libere condat,’’ and may be translated simply: “He shall 
freely make a will regarding his present possessions as well as regard- 
ing those which may possibly come to him in the future.’” While 
the authorized translation ‘‘he shall freely dispose by will’’ is techni- 
cally correct, still the word ‘‘dispose’’ misleads many religious into 
thinking that they are free to give away their possessions during their 
lifetime. This notion is absolutely false and is contrary to the 
meaning of the word ‘‘will or testament,’’ which is defined as “‘the 
legal declaration of a man’s intention as to disposition of property 
etc., that he wills to be performed after his death.”” The will which 
the novice makes has no effect during his lifetime, but only after his 
death. Hence the term ‘‘dispose by will’’ means simply to determine 
who is to receive his property after his death. 

The novice in question may, therefore, determine that his parents 
are to receive the income of his money during his lifetime, and he may 
make them the beneficiaries of his will so that they will receive the 
money after his death. But if he wishes to give them this money when 
it comes into his full possession on his twenty-first birthday, he will 
have to obtain permission to do so from the Holy See, since canon 
583, 1° forbids him to give away his possessions during his lifetime. 


a 


Is there any regulation in canon law regarding the time which must 
elapse after the reception of a convert into the Church before he or she 
may enter religion? If not, please give us some advice on this point. 

Canon 987, 6° tells us that converts are impeded from the recep- 
tion of orders until they have been sufficiently tested according to the 
judgment of the Ordinary. This is the only prescription of the Code 
regarding neophytes. Hence there is no time limit prescribed before 
allowing them to enter religion. The determination of such a time 
limit will, therefore, be left to the prudent judgment of the superior 
who is to receive the candidate. This will depend upon the circum- 
stances of age, education, and other conditions. Generally speaking, 
it will be well to make the candidate wait at least a year after con- 
version before receiving him. Further extension of this time will 
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depend upon how well the superior knows the candidate, whether he 
has been a student in a school of the institute, or is a friend of long 
standing whose background is well known to the superior or to other 
members of the community. In such cases one year would seem to be 
a sufficient time of trial. If the candidate is not well known, or has 
not completed the studies required for entrance into the institute, a 
longer time should intervene before he is received. Some constitu- 
tions require that two or even three years intervene between con- 
version and entrance into religion. 


Al 

A Sister is given money and is told to spend it for some specified 
personal use. May she accept it with the intention in mind of turning it 
in to the superior? What obligation is there on the part of the superior 
to use it for the purpose designated? 

When money is given to a religious for a specified use (for in- 
stance: a book, a watch, a statue, and the like) it may be used for 
that purpose with the permission of the superior, or it must be re- 
turned to the donor. Neither a religious nor his superior has any 
right to use such money for other purposes without the consent of the 
donor. 


AR 

The answer pertaining to the Portiuncula Indulgence in the last issue 
of the Review for Religious (July 15, 1944, pp. 280-281) gave me the im- 
pression that Secular Tertiaries of St. Francis cannot gain this indulgence 
in a parish church of the Friars of the Third Order Regular of Saint 
Francis of Penance. Has this privilege been revoked or has it never been 
given for churches of the Friars of the Third Order Regular? 

This impression is hardly justified by the text of the answer 
referred to above. The answer concerned itself principally with the 
question of Religious Tertiaries (members of a Religious Institute 
with simple vows, for example, Franciscan Sisters) gaining the In- 
dulgence in their own community churches and oratories. Neverthe- 
less, the answer also stated that “the faithful’’—hence, surely Secular 
Tertiaries—can gain the Portiuncula Indulgence in all the churches 
and public oratories of Franciscan Tertiary Communities with simple 
vows—a fortiori, of the Third Order Regular, a community with 
solemn vows. 

To answer the question asked above: Pope Urban VIII, by a 
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Brief, dated January 13, 1643, granted the privilege whereby all the 
faithful can gain the Portiuncula Indulgence in all churches (public 
oratories are included in virtue of subsequent grants by the Holy See) 
of the Third Order Regular of Saint Francis of Penance. As stated 
in the answer referred to in the question, the Sacred Penitentiary on 
July 10, 1924, declared: ‘Perpetual grants of this Indulgence given 
in any manner up to the present time remain unchanged for the fu- 
ture.’” Hence there is no doubt whatever that not only Secular Ter- 
tiaries of St. Francis, but all the faithful as well, may gain the Por- 
tiuncula Indulgence in all the churches and public oratories of the 
Third Order Regular of St. Francis of Penance. 


—44... 

When saying Hail Marys during the day is it necessary to take a bead 
in one's hand to gain the Crozier indulgence attached thereto, or would it 
suffice to have the rosary on one's person? 

Generally speaking, one must hold the beads in one’s hand in 
order to gain any of the various indulgences attached to the recitation 
of the rosary. Through a decree issued by the Sacred Congregation 
of Indulgences on January 22, 1858, Pope Pius IX allowed that, 
when the rosary is said in common by two or more persons, it suffices 
that one of them hold a pair of beads and lead in the recitation pro- 
vided that the others abstain from all external occupation which 
would impede interior recollection. 

In an audience granted to the Cardinal Penitentiary on October 
20, 1933, Pope Pius XI deigned to grant that “whenever either 
manual labor or some reasonable cause prevents the faithful from 
carrying in their hands, according to the prescription, either the 
rosary or the crucifix, which has been blessed for the gaining of the 
indulgences either of the holy rosary or of the Way of the Cross, the 
faithful may gain those indulgences, provided that, during the reci- 
tation of the prayers in question, they carry with them in any way 
the rosary or the crucifix.” 


45 
Will you please inform us whether there is a set time specified by 
canon law for the recitation of the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin— 
that is, for the Little Hours, Vespers and Complin, and the anticipated 
Matins and Lauds. 
Religious who are bound by their constitutions to the recitation 
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of the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin are not bound by the litur- 
gical prescriptions regarding the time of the recitation of the single 
hours of the Divine Office. They may follow these times if they 
wish, but they are not obliged to do so. 

Here are the times allowed for the Divine Office: Matins and 
Lauds may be said any time after Vespers and Complin have been 
recited (but not before two o'clock in the afternoon of the preceding 
day) up to one hour after sunrise; Prime may be said from dawn up 
to two hours after sunrise, the small hours up till noon, Vespers and 
Complin in the afternoon (except during Lent when Vespers should 
be said before noon). 


a 


| am director of a home for Catholic delinquent boys and a member of 
the American Association of Social Workers. In this field of work, it often 
becomes necessary in the line of duty to question boys regarding prob- 
lems of a strictly moral nature. The feeling is that one may be or perhaps 
is encroaching on the rights of the confessor. This feeling is especially 
present in the areas pertaining to the Sixth Commandment. Is there any 
norm whereby social workers can tell when they are getting into areas that 
belong to the confessor? 

Preliminary to answering the question as stated, we recommend 
that social workers read Father Ford’s article, Paternal Government 
and Filial Confidence in Superiors (REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, II, 
p. 146). Father Ford explains the important distinction between 
the judicial and the paternal forum. A superior (and the same may 
be said of the social worker) acts judicially, when he questions the 
subject principally for the common good, and seeks to inflict punish- 
ment as a vindication of violations of discipline. In this case he must 
remember that the boy questioned has a natural right to defend him- 
self and to avoid answering any question that would incriminate 
himself. 

The superior or social worker would be acting paternally if he 
were questioning the boy principally for the good of the boy him- 
self (for example: to help him avoid an occasion of sin or to correct 
a bad habit). In this matter the superior or social worker has the 

‘right to ask any questions he deems necessary for his purpose, but he 
must observe certain cautions. (1) He is not free to punish a boy 
who confesses guilt, except in so far as some punishment of a purely 
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private nature might be judged a means necessary to help the boy. 
(2) He is bound by a rigid professional secrecy with regard to the 
answers given by the boy. (3) He should prudently refrain froni 
asking questions that he foresees will be answered with a lie. (4) He 
should not ask questions concerning problems with which he knows 
he is not competent to deal. 

Perhaps it is the fourth caution that causes some social workers 
to feel that they are trespassing on the rights of the confessor, par- 
ticularly when they ask about things pertaining to the Sixth Com- 
mandment. As a matter of fact, the confessor has not an exclusive 
right to ask such questions. But in practice it is frequently true that 
only priests are competent to deal with conscience problems that such 
questions might reveal. The social worker, therefore, ought to know 
his own qualifications. In some things, no doubt, and even in very 
delicate matters, he may be of great help to the boys committed to 
his care; and he may put prudent questions on these matters without 
infringing on the right of the confessor. 

We add a final word of caution for all religious who, as social 
workers or in some other capacity, must treat with youth about 
sexual matters. We think it is important, for the good of the Church, 
that they should not underake such work without having a clear 
understanding with their own superiors as to what they intend to 
do. Entire religious communities, and even the whole Church in a 
certain locality, can suffer grievously from the imprudence of one 
person. 


AT 

Our novitiate has been without a mistress of novices or a substi- 
tute for the past seven months. The novices work with the professed Sis- 
ters and with the lay help. They are also allowed to associate freely with 
the younger professed Sisters engaged in their preparatory studies. May 
we consider as valid a novitiate made under such irregular conditions? 

The novitiate is not invalidated by the absence of a mistress of 
novices or by the failure to isolate the novices from the other Sisters. 
But certainly conditions like these constitute a grave abuse that should 
be quickly remedied. ; 

Canon 559, which prescribes that the novitiate be made under the 
supervision of a mistress of novices, enumerates her qualities, and 
demands that she be free from all offices and duties that might inter- 
fere with the care and training of the novices, makes it quite clear that 
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the Church considers this an office of the highest importance. 

As for the isolation of the novices, canon 564 prescribes that 
‘the novitiate shall be, as far as possible, separated from that part of 
the house inhabited by the professed religious, so that no communi- 
cation may be carried on between the novices and professed religious 
except for some special reason and with the permission of the Supe- 
rior or Master (Mistress).’’ With much greater reason should inter- 
mingling with the lay help and other externs be avoided, since these 
naturally have an outlook on spiritual matters quite different from 
religious novices. The ideals of the novices are bound to suffer from 
such regular contact with externs. 


—48— 


Does canon law permit a religious of an active institute to transfer to 
a cloistered community? If so, what is the procedure? 

By taking vows in a religious institute,a religious becomes a mem- 
ber of that institute and, under normal circumstances, should perse- 
vere in that institute until death. The Church does not favor the 
transfer of a religious from one institute to another, since it is con- 
trary to the common good of religious societies. However, in indi- 
vidual cases the Church will allow such a transfer for the private good 
of the individual, but she reserves to herself to pass final judgment in 
each case. Canon 632 tells us: ‘‘No religious can, without authoriza- 
tion from the Apostolic See, pass to another institute, even stricter, 
or from one independent monastery to another.” 

In practice, in order to pass judgment, the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious requires that the religious who wishes to transfer to another 
institute must first find an institute willing to receive him. This will- 
ingness must be expressed in writing by the proper superior. Then 
too the Sacred Congregation wishes to know what the religious supe- 
rior thinks about the transfer of his subject. Hence this superior, 
also, must write a letter giving his sincere opinion whether the trans- 
fer is desirable or not. The religious wishing to transfer will then 
write out a formal petition to the Sacred Congregation of Religious 
asking to be transferred to the institute that is willing to receive him, 
and send this petition, together with the two letters mentioned above, 
to the Sacred Congregation of Religious. 

If a favorable reply is received, the religious may transfer to the 
new institute and must make a novitiate, during which the vows 
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which he has taken in the first institute remain intact. He is bound 
by his vow of obedience to obey the: superiors of his new institute. 
At the end of the novitiate, if he does not make profession in the new 
institute, he must return to the old one—unless, of course, he had 
taken only temporary vows, and these have expired. 


—AI— 

Some years ago a Sister who had taken perpetual vows in our congre- 
gation applied for and secured the necessary dispensation to leave in 
order to take care of her aged parents. Now the parents have died and 
she has asked to be re-admitted, stating her willingness to repeat the 
novitiate and to do whatever is required. May she take perpetual vows 
at the end of the canonical year? Or must she spend three years with 
temporary vows before her perpetual profession? What is her rank in the 
community? 

Since the Sister in question actually left the institute after having 
obtained a dispensation from her vows, she severed all connection 
with it. Superiors will have to obtain a dispensation from the Holy 
See before admitting her a second time (canon 542, 1°). This dis- 
pensation will be granted for the asking, since the Sister had a very 
good reason for leaving in the first instance. 

Supposing that the dispensation has been granted, the former 
member of the institute will have to make her novitiate again and 
take temporary vows for three years before being admitted to profes- 
sion of perpetual vows. Ina word she is in the same condition as any 
other novice entering for the first time. The only exception will be 
that she may omit the period of postulancy, since she made it before 
and its purpose is satisfied. 

As to her rank in the community, she will take it in the class in 
which she enters, just as any other novice does. 


ili 


When, and for what reasons, should a religious institute be divided 
into provinces? For obtaining such a division, what procedure is to be 
followed? 

The Code of Canon Law contains no provision which directly 
forces an institute to divide into provinces. Canon 494, the only canon 
which deals with this subject, merely states: ‘‘It pertains exclusively 
to the Apostolic See: to divide into provinces an institute approved 
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by the Holy See, to unite existing provinces or otherwise modify 
their boundaries, to establish new provinces or to suppress existing 
ones, to separate independent monasteries from one monastic congre- 
gation and to unite them to another’”’ (§ 1). 

The decision concerning the necessity or utility of dividing into 
provinces is, therefore, left to the prudent and conscientious judg- 
ment of the proper superiors. The reasons commonly given for 
dividing an institute into provinces are the following: (1) the diffi- 
culty of government either because of the wide diffusion of houses, or 
because of the large number of subjects; (2) the need of a second 
novitiate—for example, because of different nationalities, or because 
of the great distances from the novitiate to the other houses, or because 
of the difficulty, even impossibility for one master of novices to 
properly train a very large number of novices. 

The present practice of the Sacred Congregation of Religious is to 
require for the division of an institute into provinces that at least four 
provinces can be established, each of which will have about two hun- 
dred subjects and at least four houses in which twelve or more reli- 
gious reside. 

In some institutes the constitutions approved by the Holy See 
determine explicitly that the right to petition the Holy See for a divi- 
sion of the institute into provinces rests with the general chapter. In 
others the constitutions grant this power to the superior general, with 
the consent of his council. If the constitutions are silent on the sub- 
ject, it seems reasonable for the superior general and his council to 
make the petition to the Holy See, especially if a general chapter will 
not be held for several years. The Holy See will then either grant the 
petition or provide for a special general chapter to pass on the subject. 
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THE ASCETICAL LIFE. By the Reverend Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D., 
J.C.B. Pp. viii + 271. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1944. $2.50. 


This work, which has grown out of lectures by the author at the 
Catholic University, Washington, may be said to have two distinc- 
tions. First, it is an American treatise on ascetical theology. As the 
first American systematic development of ascetical theology, it is of 
course very much to be welcomed. Its presentation of the subject 
seems rather brief and sketchy, leaving one with the wish that the 
writer had gone further. To some extent this wish is fulfilled in the 
third part of the book (pages 181-251), in which certain select 
questions are discussed more thoroughly. Numerous quotations from 
the Fathers of the Church add to the literary and inspirational value 
of the work. 

Secondly, Father Parente sets out resolutely to steer a middle course 
between the two schools of opinion that divide ascetical and mystical 
theologians. Moreover he strives to reconcile the two opposing views 
“through opportune distinctions, whenever feasible.’’ “Though this 
volume is limited to asceticism and another volume on mysticism is 
promised, the author could not avoid touching on certain problems 
involving the differences between the two and between acquired and 
infused contemplation. He believes ‘‘that there is both a distinction 
and a continuity between acquired and infused contemplation.”’ The 
distinction is not essential or in the very natures of the two forms of 
contemplation. Rather it is to be found in the mode or manner in 
which the two forms of contemplation are attained. Such a difference 
is less than specific and more than merely a matter of degree. Acquired 
contemplation can and ought to be the aim of all who cultivate spir- 
ituality, and it is one of the principal links between the ascetical and 
the mystical life. 

On religious and ascetical theology the author writes: “‘It is neces- 
sary for religious to be well instructed in ascetical theology. Ordi- 
narily they receive a thorough explanation of their vows and rule, 
but often only a superficial and fragmentary introduction in ascetical 
and mystical theology. Some of them do not know any form of 
mental prayer besides meditation. The impression prevails that 
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mystical graces are dangerous for both the individual and the com- 
munity. The consequence is that many are retarded or hindered in 
their spiritual advancement. The position of the religious who has 
been favored with extraordinary graces becomes very delicate. A 
well-enlightened community is better disposed toward mystical 
phenomena and higher forms of mental prayer” (page 215). 

Father Parente’s book is sufficiently clear, brief, and free from 
technicalities and more recondite investigations to be intelligible to 
religious generally —-G. AUGUSTINE ELLARD, S.J. 


A WORLD TO RECONSTRUCT. Pius XII on Peace and Reconstruction. 
By Guido Gonella. Translated by the Reverend T. Lincoln Bous- 
caren, S.J. Under the auspices of the Bishops’ Committee on the 
Pope's Peace Points. Pp. xxx + 335. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, 1944. $3.50. 

The Papal Peace Plan, explains Guido Gonella, proposes as the 
basis for a future peace a ‘‘federated society’’ of free and independent 
peoples. This ‘‘Society of Nations’’ is to be: 

Constituted by all states, 
joined into an organic union 


by being organized into groups of states, 
which groups would be regional, continental, international. 


All states would be equal before the law, 
bound by the same morality that governs private action, 
unarmed, 
committed to arbitration of all international disputes, 
with all force and sanctions delegated to the authoritative, 
and effectively coercive, international institution. 


Such is Pius XII’s radical blue-print for the international framework 
of society. 

Not even such internationalists as Henry Wallace or Wendell 
Willkie have dared to make the sweeping, fundamental proposal 
that there should be obligatory arbitration of all international dis- 
putes effectively enforced by the armed might of an international 
body. In practical terms: On the supposition that the Pope’s plan 
were in effect and the sinking of the Lusitania or the attack on Pearl 
Harbor would take place today, the United States could not declare 
war! With every other country she would have given up that power. 
Unarmed, she could not defend herself, for with every country she 
would have delegated that power to the international army. The 
dispute would have to be settled by effectively coercive compulsory 
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arbitration! ‘‘And just as in internal government the abandon- 
ment of self-defense marked a decisive step forward in juridical 
progress, so too in international law the renouncement on the part of 
each State of the right to enforce justice in its own case, and the con- 
sequent delegation of the exercise of force to institutions of an inter- 
national character, represents an ideal which is cherished by those who 
aspire to eliminate the law of tooth and claw from international 
relations” (p. 75). 

To our victory-laden nation, suckled on the heady wine of unlim- 
ited sovereignty, such a proposal is bound to leave many gasping for 
the breath to cry ‘“Treason!’’ The Pope’s plan is political dynamite 
—dynamite camouflaged from the non-professional eye by classical 
and scholastic terminology. 

Though not yet forty years old, Professor Guido Gonella, the 
author, has been a member of the editorial staff of the semi-official 
Vatican publication L’Osservatore Romano for over ten years. It 
was in the Osservatore that this commentary on the Papal Peace Pro- 
gram first appeared. Such a background assures an authoritative 
interpretation of the Pontiff’s outline for internationalism. 

Gonella is a brilliant columnist, but we should not anticipate in 
his work the vividness of our Pegler or Lippmann or Thompson. 
These columnists deal with well-known peoples and places; a papal 
commentator deals with abstract principles. His job is not to tell 
who are playing the game or what laws they’re breaking; he is to 
explain what the laws are. Such a commentary, necessarily without 
examples of offending governments or officials, will be abstruse and 
technical. 

As with the publishing of Nell-Breuning’s commentary, Bruce is 
again making Catholic publishing history. The book is a scholar’s 
“‘must,’’ but its contents should be made available in more popular 
form if they are to be grasped by the general public. 

—L. F. CERVANTES, S.J. 


PAUL OF TARSUS. By the Right Reverend Joseph Holzner. Translated 
by the Reverend Frederic C. Eckhoff. Pp. 502. B. Herder Book Co., 

St. Louis, 1944. $5.00. . 

The life and writings of one who has influenced history so pro- 
foundly as St. Paul deserve to be studied afresh by each successive 
generation. His personality is attractive to all classes of men, and 
his Epistles are instructive to all ages. Among the Apostles of Christ 
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he was, without doubt, the best educated and the most outspoken, the 
clearest thinker, the ablest organizer, the wisest administrator. Yet 
his chief claim to our sympathy. and love is his intense and personal 
interest in his converts, manifest in every letter of the great Apostle 
that has come down to us. 

To the casual reader, the career of the Apostle of the Gentiles may 
look like a triumphal march through the most flourishing provinces 
of the Roman Empire, and his achievements as little short of super- 
human. The most revolutionary change that ever happened among 
men was the introduction of Christianity, and Paul of Tarsus played 
the major role in converting the pagan world to Christ. But success 
was bought with arduous toil and ceaseless anxiety, and the founding 
of every new Christian community cost the Apostle untold sufferings 
and distress. More than once his efforts seemed to end in failure; 
more than once he was disheartened by the turn of events: 
more than once the task seemed too stupendous, too difficult, too 
impossible to be successfully accomplished. Only intense love for 
Christ, the firmest belief in His cause, and the fullest reliance on 
divine assistance could keep him from yielding to despair and the 
sense of defeat. 

In the volume before us we follow the fortunes of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles with the keenest interest. Although the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Pauline Epistles form the groundwork of the book, 
every known source of information has been used that could helpusto 
understand better the character and aims of the Apostle, and the many 
difficulties that beset his path. We look at every situation chiefly from 
St. Paul’s point of view. We see him always on the point of failure, 
always wary of danger that threatened him on all sides: the perils 
from robbers, the perils from his own nation, the perils from the 
Gentiles, the perils in the city, the perils in the wilderness, the perils 
in the sea, the perils from false brethren (2 Cor. xi, 26)—all of 
which are interestingly presented with appropriate background. 

There is also a satisfactory presentation of each of the Epistles in 
their chronological order, the contents of which are briefly discussed 
and the situation which prompted the Epistle clearly outlined. The 
author favors the South Galatian theory. He holds that our two 
canonical Epistles to the Corinthians ‘‘are only pare of a more volu- 
minous correspondence with Corinth.’’ The Apostle also paid a 
short visit to Corinth in the period between the First and the Second 
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Epistle. The author believes that the Apostle at first thought 
that the second coming of Christ might occur during his lifetime. 
He characterizes the Epistle to the Ephesians as ‘‘a circular letter which 
was intended to be read in many of the Churches near Ephesus.” 
Of the Epistle to the Hebrews he merely states ‘‘even though it was 
not written by Paul, it expresses Paul’s thoughts’’; nevertheless he 
does not discuss the contents of this Epistle, which omission, to my 
mind, is the greatest blemish in the book. There are a few other slips 
and blemishes that need not be mentioned because they do not detract 
from the value of the book. 

The book is quite suitable for refectory reading because of its 
great informative value. Since the life of this great Apustle of Christ 
was one constant struggle against difficult circumstances, and his loy- 
alty, zeal, ardor, energy and courage constantly verged on the heroic, 
one cannot fail to be stimulated by the example of him who said: 
“Be imitators of me, as I am of Christ.”—H. WILLMERING, S.J. 


THE PASTORAL CARE OF SOULS. By the Reverend Wendelin Meyer, 
O.F.M., and Others. Translated by the Reverend Andrew Green, 
O.S.B. Pp. 353. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1944. $3.00. 


This book has been prepared especially for pastors, but it merits 
the serious attention of all priests, and of seminarians close to the 
priesthood. Other readers would hardly have the professional back- 
ground to appreciate its contents, nor would they be likely to follow 
the highly specialized exposition that characterizes most of its chap- 
ters. 

Those acquainted with present-day Catholic scholarship in Ger- 
many may judge of the book’s calibre from the fact that among the 
sixteen authors, each of whom contributes a chapter, are such mold- 
ers of Catholic thought as Wust, Steinbuechel, Koester, Grabmann, 
Schmaus, and Archbishop Groeber. From such writers one may 
expect a penetrating analysis of the current religious situation together 
with recommendations that rest on the firmest of fundamental prin- 
ciples. Indeed, as Father Meyer says in the opening chapter, ‘“The 
care of souls will . . . always include the molding of the life of the 
parish in its commonplace matters; but it will always have to spring 
from a deeply religious viewpoint if it would avoid the danger of 
becoming routine instead of being a life-giving inspiration.” 

Leaving to others, therefore, the “‘commonplace’’ matters, the 
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authors herein represented explore the deep-laid foundations of the 
life of the spirit—setting forth principles and emphasizing attitudes 
of mind and heart that must be developed and maintained by those 
responsible for souls if their efforts are to be lastingly effective. Reve- 
lation, Faith, Theology, Liturgy, Preaching, Art, and Literature 
are some of the approaches over which the authors travel in their dis- 
cussion of requisites for the adequate care of souls. 

Though the book is definitely laborious reading, a patient, medi- 
tative study of its contents cannot fail to be intellectually and spir- 
itually beneficial —C. DEMUTH, S.J. 


MOLDERS OF THE MEDIEVAL MIND. By the Reverend Frank P. Cas- 
sidy, Ph.D. Pp. viii + 194. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1944. $2.00. 


Molders of the Medieval Mind is a very readable account of the 
influence of some outstanding ‘“‘Fathers of the Church’’ (the title is 
here taken in a broad sense) on the educational system of the Middle 
Ages. In addition to good introductory essays on general schools and 
education in early Christian times, and the gradual developing of 
educational institutions under Christian auspices, the contributions of 
many individuals in both East and West are touched upon within the 
book’s less than two hundred pages. The authors of the Greek Chris- 
tianity dealt with are: Justin, Clement of Alexandria, Origin, 
Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Gregory the Wonder-Worker, Pseudo-Dionysius and 
John Damascene, who died about 750. The ‘‘Latins’” surveyed are 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Lactantius, Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome and 
Augustine, with whose death-year, 430, the ‘“‘Western’’ list is ter- 
minated. It might seem captious to express regret over some of the 
omissions in the list, but since it was extended three centuries to in- 
clude St. John Damascene, it seems the greater pity to have crowded 
out St. Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444), who for theological genius is 
second only to Athanasius in the Eastern Church. In the West, too, if 
only one additional generation could have been included, it would 
have embraced St. Leo the Great and Cassiodore; the former is impor- 
tant for the theologians, while the latter, in the matter of direct influ- 
ence on medieval curricula, went a long way in molding the molders. 
But this is merely to say that we would have enjoyed more of Father 
Cassidy’s interesting writing —-GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
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CANONICAL PROCEDURE IN MATRIMONIAL CASES: VOLUME II, 
INFORMAL PROCEDURE. By the Reverend William J. Doheny, 
C.S.C., J.U.D., Pp. xxxviii + 738. The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, 1944. $8.00. 


Although this book will be of no practical interest to religious 
Sisters and Brothers, it will be of the greatest importance for all 
priests who are engaged in the active ministry and have to deal with 
marriage cases. This is Father Doheny’s second volume on can- 
onical procedure. The first volume dealt with formal canonical pro- 
cedure in matrimonial cases. The present volume, which is divided 
into two books, deals with those cases which come under the informal 
or summary procedure. In Book One the author takes up the impedi- 
ments listed in canon 1990, explains their meaning and, after stating 
the duties of the various members of tribunal, goes on to a thorough 
exposition of the proper procedure to be observed in these informal 
trials. This takes up about one fourth of the volume. Book Two 
deals first with administrative cases which demand certain formali- 
ties similar to judicial procedure. These are: ratified and non- 
consummated marriage, and the so-called ‘‘Helena’’ cases. Next 
come the purely administrative cases: Pauline Privilege, cases coming 
under canons 1125 and 1127, cases involving the juridical form of 
marriage, and, finally, cases involving the presumption of death. 

This second volume is written with the same painstaking thor- 
oughness and scholarship which made the author’s previous volume 
the classic work on the subject in English. These two volumes, 
together with the author’s Practical Manual for Marriage Cases, 
make up a complete library on the subject of marriage cases, and will 
prove most useful and interesting reading for the studious priest who 
is desirous of having a thorough understanding of the subject. 


—A. C. ELLIs, S.J. 


ABRIDGMENT OF THE INTERIOR SPIRIT OF THE RELIGIOUS OF THE VISITATION 
OF HOLY MARY. Pp. 146. The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md., 1943. 
$1.25. 

Religious are grateful for the spiritual writings of St. Francis de Sales made 
newly available in the Bookshop reprints these past few years. The latest addition 
to that series is the small and valuable Abridgment. Prepared originally, as the title 
indicates, for the Religious of the Visitation, this collection of conferences, letters, 
and extracts from the writings of St. Francis and St. Jane Frances de Chantal is 
highly recommended as spiritual reading for Religious in general. 
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MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS. Volume I, 1944. Pp. viii + 55. Field Afar Press, 

New York. $.50. 

This current release in the semi-annual series of published letters from mission- 
aries in China and Latin America is up to the standard of interest set by its prede- 
cessors. The matter-of-fact reports to headquarters of their routine experiences 
made by these Soldiers of Christ are a constant reminder that self-sacrifice and even 
heroism are not the exclusive prerogatives of those who do battle with mortal ene- 
mies. 


DEACONSHIP: CONFERENCES ON THE RITE OF ORDINATION. By the Reverend 
Aloysius Biskupek, S.V.D. Pp. 258. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1944. $2.50. 
Father Biskupek here offers a companion volume to his Subdiaconship, pub- 

lished several months ago. Like its predecessor, Diaconship is a series of informal, 

inspirational conferences on the Ordination Rite. The young cleric will find in it a 

wealth of matter suitable for spiritual reading and meditation. 


OUR LADY'S PRAISE IN POETRY. Compiled by Brother Cyril Robert, F.M.S. Pp. xvi 
+ 275. The Marist Brothers, St. Ann's Hermitage, Poughkeepsie, New York, 1944. 
$2.25. 

The word ‘‘poetry’’ in this book’s title should not be taken too literally. The 
compiler has apparently gathered into his volume every reference to Our Lady in 
anything approximating verse form that he has encountered during the past decade. 
The result is just such an uneven mixture as would be expected by one who is 
acquainted with the bulk of devotional magazines and papers and their verse offer- 
ings. Such verses may be permitted the transient publicity of ‘“‘fillers,’’ but it is 
indeed surprising to find them within the permanent covers of a book. Since the 
compiler’s avowed purpose was to foster devotion to Our Lady, perhaps the book’s 
literary shortcomings are of little concern. It still remains a matter of regret that 
the relatively few items of merit are smothered by the rest of the book’s contents. 





St. Vincent de Paul 


A Vincentian Father has gathered a number of interesting and informative 
sketches of St. Vincent de Paul into a small pamphlet entitled A Million Dollars is 
Nothing. Indirectly the pamphlet is also vocational reading, for it is hoped that, 
by affording knowledge of the great saint of charity and arousing devotion to him, 
it will stimulate the desire to follow and imitate him. Copies of the pamphlet, 
and further information, may be obtained from St. Vincent’s Seminary, 500 East 
Chelten Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Precedence at Communion 


The superior general of a large institute of religious women has informed us 
that for some years, even before the Instruction summarized in our July number 
(p. 269), they have abandoned the practice of going to Communion in a definite 
order. The Sisters go up to the rail when, and in whatever order, they wish—just 
as the faithful do in a parish church. The arrangement has proved to be quite 
satisfactory. 
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